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PJBEFA€E. 


THE following work contains the substance of 
a Course of Lectures, which I have occasionally read 
to my pupils, during the last twelve years. The satis- 
faction which they expressed on hearing them has en- 
couraged me to hope, that they will not prove unac- 
ceptable to those, for whose use they are now made 
public. 

To assert a claim to originality in such a work as 
this would perhaps only be equivalent to a confession 
of its demerit. My pretensions to public regard must 
depend in no small degree upon the manner in which I 
have clothed old ideas in a new dress, and upon my 
skill in compressing Vvithin a moderate compass the 
substance of large and voluminous works. Upon all 
my subjects I have endeavoured to reflect light from 
every quarter which my reading would afford. My 
references will show the sources from which I have 
derived my principal information ; but it would be 
almost an endless, and perhaps a very ostentatious 
task, to enumerate all my literary obligations. 

There are a few topics indeed, with respect to which 
I think I may be allowed to assert some claims to no- 
velty. For many of my remarks on the Greek Lan^ 
gumge I am indebted principally to my own observa- 
*\^' tions upon its nature and comparative merits ; the 
History^of Chivalry^ important as the influence of that 
^ remarkable institution has been upon manners, is a 
subject upon which I have not been able to collect 
^ much information from English authors ; and the 
*^ History of the Revival of Classical Learnings although 
^ a topic of the strongest interest to every man of letters, 
has never been fully treated by any writer, yiixh whose 
works I am acquainted. 

Many of my Quotations are selected from such 
works, as, either from their size, number of volumeis, 


XV 


or scarceness, do not frequently come within the reach 
of young men. If some of them are borrowed from 
more obvious and popular works, their peculiar beauty, 
strength, and appositeness, it- is presumed, will justify 
their introduction. But elegant as my quotations may 
be in point of style, conclusive as to reasoning, or 
striking as to the impression they are calculated to 
make ; they will not completely answer the intended 
purpose, if, while they raise a high opinion of the 
merit of their authors, they do not excite an eager 
curiosity to peruse more of their works. 

If 1 should be fortunate enough to succeed in pro- 
curing for eminent writers any additional degree of 
regard ; if I should excite a more ardent and more 
active attention to any branches of useful knowledge ; 
and if the variety of my topics should contribute to 
diffuse more widely the light of general information 
and useful truth ; I shall have the satisfaction to reflect 
that my tipic has not been sacrificed to a frivolous 
purpose by thus endeavouring, in conformity with the 
occupations of the most valuable portion of my life, to 
instruct the rising generation. 

Trinity College, Oxford, 
May 12, 1802. 


ADVERTISMENT 

TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 

The increasing demand for my work calls upon me 
for adequate endeavours to merit the public approba- 
tion. I have therefore revised the whole, and made 
some useful alterations and additions. 

Trinity College, Oxford, 
May 20, 1803. 
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THE INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 


Levia mudem hsec, et pawi forte si per se spectentur momenti ; sed 
EX £l£M£Ntis constant, ex principiis oriuntur omnia ; et ex judicii 
consuetudine in rebus minutis adhibita, pendet soepissim^ etiam in 
maximis vera atque accurata Scientia. 

Clarke Praef. in Iliao* 

TO separate some of the mosttiseful and the most beau- 
tiful parts from the great mass of human knowledge ; to ar- 
range them in such regular order, that they may be inspect- 
ed with ease, and varied at pleasure ; and to recommend them 
to the careful examination of young men who are studiously 
disposed, constitute the design of the author of this work. 

It is likewise his object to make the most useful topics of 
literature familiar and easy to general readers, who have 
not had the advantage of a learned education. 

The more he reflects upon the present state of so- 
ciety, the VARIOUS EACULTiES of the mind, and the great 
ADVANTAGES which arise from acquiring an ample fund 
OF VALUABLE IDEAS, the morc he is convinced of the utility 
of engaging in the pursuit-of general knowledge, as far as may, 
he consistent with professional viexvSj and particular sittcationa 
m life. V 

The custom has prevailed of late years, much more than 
it did formerly, of introducing young men at an early age 
into the mixed company of persons older than themselves* 
As such is the reigning mode, they ought to be prepared in 
some degree at least to blend manly and serious topics with 
the sallies of light and gay conversation. Andy in order to 
be qualified for the introduction of such subjects, it sterns 
requisite to unite to the study of the learned languages other 
attainments, which have a reference to the sciences, the works 
of nature, and the affairs of active life. . 

The imiprovemcnts of the times have turned the attention 
of the learned to new pursuits, and given their conduct anew 
direction. The scholar, no longer confined within the walla 
of a College, as was formeriy the case, now mixes in general 
society, and adapts hk studies to an enlarged sphere of ob- 
servadon : he does tiot limit his reading to the w<»rks of the 
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anpients, or to his professional researches alone ; but shows 
his proficiency in the various parts of literature, which are 
interesting to the world at large. 

The condition of social intercourse among those who have 
had the advantages of a liberal education, is at present so. 
happily improved, that a free communication subsists between 
all intelligent and well-informed men. The Divine, the 
Physician, the Barrister, the Artist, and the Merchant, asso- 
ciate without reserve, and augment the pleasure they derive^ 
from conversation, in proportion as they obtain an insight 
into various pursuits and occupations. The more ideas they 
acquire in common, the sooner their prejudices are remoyed, 
a more perfect congeniality of opinion prevails, they rise 
higher in each other's estimation, and the pleasure of society 
is ripened into the sentiments of attachment and friendship. 
In such parties, where the " feast of reason and' the flow of 
soul" prevail with the happiest effect, he who unites to know- 
ledge of the world, the leading ideas and rational principles 
which well-chosen books can supply, will render himself the 
most acceptable, and the most valuable companion. 

Such are now the abundant productions of the press, that 
books written in our own language upon all subjects what- 
ever are constantly published, and quickly circulate through 
the whole kingdom. This circumstance has lessened that 
wide and very evident distinction, which in former times 
prevailed between the learned and the unlearned classes of 
the community. At present, they, who have not enjoyed the 
Jbenefit of a classical education may reap many of the fruits 
©f learning without the labour of cultivation, as translations 
furnish them with convenient and easy expedients, which can 
in some measure, although an incomplete one, make amends 
for their ignorance of the original authors. And upon all 
subjects of general Literature, Science, and Taste, in their 
actual and most highly improved state, they have the same 
mieans of information in their power with those who have been 
regularly educated in the Universities, and the public schools* 

Thus favourable are the temper and the circumstances of 
the times to the. diffusion of knowledge. And if the most 
mature and deliberate decisions of reflection and experience 
be required to give weight to the opinion, that comprehen- 
sive views of learning and science are calculated to produce 
the best effects upon the mind, reference can be made to 
both ancient dnd modem authorities—- to writers of no less 
eminence than Quintilian, Millon, and Loc)ce. ^rheir ob- 
seryatious tend to prove, that clgse atteution to a profession- 
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al study is an affair of the first importafice, but that Invaria- 
ble and exclusive application to any oife pursuit is the cer- 
tain mark of a contracted education. For hence iiit student 
is led to form a dislike to occupations dissimilar to his own, 
and to entertain prejudic'es against tiiose who exercise them* 
He is liable to view mankind and their employments through 
a wrong and a discoloured medium, and to .make imperfect, 
if not false estimates of their use and Value. In order to 
prevent such contractedness of disposition, and such errors 
of judgment, what method can be more efficacious, than to 
open some of the gates^of general knowledge, and display 
its most beautifid prospects to his view ? 

Such prospects, distinctly and deliberately surveyed, will 
produce the most beneficial effects upon his temper and opin- 
ions. While they place before him the means of increasing 
his information, they will render him a more correct judge 
of its value, and secure him from conceit, affectation, and pe- 
dantry. They will render him more capable of appreciating 
the relati- e * importance and comparative merit of different 
studies^ when referred to the use and ornament of life. He 
will discern the .natural affinity which subsists between the 
different branches of polite literature, and how capable they 
are of increasing the influence, and improving the beauties of 
. each other. In short, various pursuits, skilfully chosen and 
assiduously followed, can give proper activity to every faculty 
of the mind, inasmuch as they engage the judgment, the 
memory, and the imagination, in an agreeable exercise, and 
are associated for one beneficial purpose — ^like the genial 
drops of rain, which descend from heaven, they unite in one 
common stream to strengthen and enlarge the current of 
knowledge- 

By studies thus diversified the mind is supplied with co- 
pious materials for the serious reflexions of retirement, or 
the lively intercourse of society ; it is enabled, by the combi- 
nation of many particular ideas, to form those general prin- 
ciples, which it is always eager to embrace, ^yhich are of 
great use in the conduct of life, and may prove in every si- 
tuation pleasiog and advantageous. In short, such a plan is 
calculated to disseminate that knowledge, which is adapted tp 
the present improved state of society, to divest learning of pe- 
dantry, and to afford the scholar some insight into the re- 
searches of the philosopher, th« occupations of the man ot 
business, and the pleasures of the man of taste. 

And as the arts and sciences bestow mutual assistance, and 
Jireflect mutual light, so are they highly efficacious and bene^ 
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Atm was preserved, the knowledge of the true God ; while 
all other nations were sunk in the most abject superstition, 
and disgraced by the grossest idolatry. 

The writers of Greece and Rome have recorded such nu- 
merous and such eminent instances of the genius, valour, and 
wisdom of their countrynnen, as have been the just subjects 
of admiration for all succeeding ages ; for which reason the 
accounts of their memorable transactions ought to be 
carefully inspected before We proceed to survey the History 
OF Modern Europe, and of our native country.^ 

As reason is the noblest faculty of the human mind, it is 
of the highest importance to consider its proper employment, 
more especially as upon its co-operation with religion m con- 
trolling the flights of the imagination, and abating the vio- 
lence of the passions, depends the happiness of life. That 
system of Logic, therefore, which consists not in abstruse 
^ terms, or argumentative subtlety, but in the manly exerci^ 
of the rational powers, justly claims an important place in 
every system of education. 

The various discoveries and improvements in Science 
and Philosophy constitute a peculiar distinction between an- 
cient and modem times. Problems of science, like the ar- 
guments of logic, employ the mind in the most vigorous ex- 
ercise of its powers, and confirm the habits of close applica- 
topn, which sltq essentially necessary in the pr4>secution of 
every kind of study. Such are the reasons for introducing 
^d recommending due attention to the principles of the 
SIathematics. 

The . human mind, not content with speculations upon die 
properties of matter alone, delights to survey the wonderful , 
works of the Great Creator, as displayed in the various 
parts of the universe. Hiis employment is a source of never- 
filing satisfaction to persons of every age. The produc- 
tions of die animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms are 
closely connected with tlie well-being, and are conducive to 
^le subsistence of man ; so that Natural History claims 
his particular attention. 

. And as the elegant Arts possess a pleasing influence over 
the imagination, and furnish a constant variety of ^imusement 
and pleasure, it is highly desirable to examine the principles, 
fmd consider the^application of a refined and correct taste to 
jthe beauties of Painting, poetry, and music. 

In the welfare and prosperity of his native country every 
Briton is deeply interested. THie two great sources of its 
support, its opulence, w^ its gflory, %r^ \QB,iQyiiT:VK^ aptl 
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CoBf MERGE ; to have a knowledge of their leading principles 
must be allowed to be singularly useful to an flnglish gentle- I 

man* 

Since it is a prevailing fashion, particularly among the | 

higher ranks of society, to complete tfie course of education 
by visiting foreign countries, it is useful to ascertain the ad- 
vantages, which may be derived from the practice of Tra- 
velling. 

As attainments derive their greatest value from being di- 
rected to the purposes of active life, the qualifications requi- 
site for a right conduct in the learned professions of Law, 
Physic, and Divinity, are taken into consideration. 

And lastly, to point out the sources, from which the reader 
may draw more complete information upon all the preceding 
subjects, the work is closed with lists of the most ap- 
proved and iNSTkucTivE books. 

The order in which my chapters are disposed, is adapted 
to the progress of the faculties of the mind, from childhood 
to riper years. The principles of religion, of language, and 
of history, are first presented to my readers; and the ele- 
ments of science, natural history, and taste, together with 
the various studies, which relate to the active scenes of life, 
close the volumes of knowledge. The foundation of the 
building is deeply laid, and composed of the most solid ma- 
terials ; tlie superstructure, raised to a proper elevation, dis- 
plays ornament, while it is adapted to convenience. 

Such is the sketch of my design, in which it is intended 
to trace the regular progress of application, from puerile to 
manly studies — from elementary knowledge to professional 
duties. It is sufficiently finished to shew, that the fields of 
instruction are not only fertile, but the most various^ in their 
productions. Some spots bring forth the immortal fruits of 
religion, some the hardy plants of science, and some the deli- 
cate flowers of taste. Here then the active temper of youth, 
and their fondness for change, may find ample means of 
gratification, wherever they choose to wander and expatiate. 
Light pursuits may divert, after severe studies have fatigued 
the mind ; and he who has lyen diligent to peruse the records 
of history, to solve the problems of science, or ascertain the 
distinctions of logic, may find an agreeable relaxation in sur- 
veying the beauties of nature, charming his ear with the de- 
lightful strains of music, pleasing his eye with the fair, crea- 
tions of the pencil, or delighting his fancy with Ae fictions 
of poetry. ^ 

I consider myself as assuming the office of a guide to t}\^ 
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j^outhfuT and inexperienced traveller, and as uhdettaking ih 
^int out the i|iteresting prospects of a charming countr}'^, 
without aspiring to the accuracy of a topographer, or the di- 
figence of an antiquarian. I shall conduct him, who com- 
mits himself to my directions, from a low and narrow valley, 
where his' views have been closely confined, to the summit 
of a lofty mountain :— when he has reached the proper point 
of view, he will feel his faculties expand, he will breathe a 
purer air, enjoy a wider horizon, and observe woods, lakes, 
mountains, plains, and rivers, spreading beneath his feet in a 
delrghtfid prospect. From this commanding eminence, I 
shall point out such places as are most deser\'ing his re- 
searches ; and finally, I shall recommend him to those, who 
will prove more instructive, and more pleasing companions^ 
through the remaining part of his journey. 


CLASS THE FIRST. . 
RELIGION. 


CHAPTER L 

THE CmHSTIAN RELIGION. 

THE seieds of religious knowledge are implanted in 
Oiir minds during the earliest period of our liv^es. The no- 
tions of Providence, and the various duties which we owe 
both to' God and to mankind, are inculcated long before our 
judgments are sufficiently matured to defcrmine the reason- 
ableness, or estimate the utility, of moral and religious 
truth. ^ 

That the conduct of the instructors of children, in thu$ 
taking advantage of the curiosity and the pliability of the iii- 
fant mind, is notnhe result of superstition and credulity,^ but 
of good sense, and a' proper regard to its best interests, and 
most vahjabfe itnprovement, will j^pear, when the power of 
jiudgment *is''svdficie«tly strengthened by time to efnable a 
young man to examine those principles, which he •has beeh 
taught f5rom his^ cacrty yiews to hold: yenerable «md^siatjfed# 
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To inquire on what account Christianity claims to ascenden' 
cy over all other branches of knowledge, and what are the 
particular grounds upon which he believes it to be a divine 
Revelation, is a duty which he owes equally to his owh 
reason, and to the dignity and importance of the subject 
itself, 

" Revelation claims to be the voice of God, and our ob- 
ligation to attend to his voice is surely moral in all cases* 
And as it is insisted that its evidence is conclusive, upon 
thorou^ consideration of it; so it offers itself to us with 
manifest obvious appearances of having something more tiiatt 
human in it, and therefore in all reason requires to have its 
el^ms most seriously examined into." Butler's Analogy, 
p« 401. 

Such an examination, conducted with that degree of caiv 
and attention, becoming the infinite importance of th^ subject, 
will dearly prove that the Christian Religion constitutes the 
most useful and the most transcendant part of our knowledge* 
It introduces us to an acquaintance widi diose subjects, which 
are in the highest degree desirable to be known ; as it opens 
the clearest prospect, that man in his present state can survey, 
of that Being, who is die essence of all perfection, the centre 
€f infinite excellence, and die fbaniain of inexhaustible wis- 
dom, goodness ) and power* The knowledge of created beings 
is low and trivial when compared to this ; for however admi- 
rable they may be in their construciion, however useful ill 
their nature and properties, and however stupendous in their 
frame and magnitude, they are still but faint shadows and 
imperfect images of the glory of their Creator. The instruc- 
tion, which the Christian Religion conveys, is not only of the 
most excellent kind, but its acquisition is above all things to 
be desired, especially when we consider the Almighty, with 
respect to the wonders of his power, and the dispensation of 
his Providence — ^when we view him by the clear light of the 
Christian Revelation, not only as the Maker and Governor, 
of the universe, but as the Father of the Saviour of the worlds 
whom fie commissioned to proclaim his divine will, to esta- 
blish the certainty of a future state, and to propose everlast* 
ing happiness to mankind, on condition of faith in a Re- 
deemer, and obedience to his commands. 

To know Christianit}'- is therefore both to understand what 
the Supreme Being has revealed for our greatest good, and 
to ascertain what conduct we ought to pursue in order to 
obtain his approbation and favour. How low therefore must 
,^e acquirements of learning and science sink in our Opinion^i 
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vhen placed in opposition to religious knowledge ! But when 
it forms the basis, upon which they are built, they derive . 
additional value . as well as stability from its support ; they 
are consecrated to the best purposes, and directed to their 
most salutar}'" ends. Much as the knowledge of the scholar, 
and the speculations of the philosopher may elevate and en- 
large the mind, and much as they may improve and adorn 
it, they extend not our prospects beyond the world, they 
bound our views within the narrow limits of human life. 
But the knowledge of a Christian' takes a more exalted an4 
a more certain aim ; it respects a degree of felicity, which 
exceeds our utmost powers of conception, and a situation of 
pleasure and delight without alloy, and /without end. — It 
relates to ^ state of existence, when the spirits of the j\ii% 
will be made perfect, and the transcendent bliss of angels will 
be imparted to glorified and immortal man. 

Such being the excellence of Christianity, and such 'the 
important end, which it proposes^ every person, who desires 
to be fully acquainted with divine truth, and to build his hap- 
piness uppn the most solid basis, will take, with the greatest 
satisfaction, a particular and distinct view of its nature and 
evidences. Then will he avoid the imputation of being a 
Christian merely in compliance with the prejudices of his 
parents, or the customs of his native country; andThe will^ 
become one in consequence of a rational preference, and a 
proper examination.* His conviction of its truth wiH then 
be solid and clear ; he will plainly perceive the strength of 
its foundations, and fully understand the extent of its advan- 
tages : he will be persuaded that it bears the character and 

• "Were a man designed only, like a file, to buzz about here for a 
time, sucking in the air, and licking the dew, then soon to vanish back 
into nothing, or be transformed into worms ; how sorry and despicable 
a thing were he ? And sucli, without religion, we should be. Btit it 
supplieth us with business of a most worthy nature, and lofty import- 
ance ; it setteth us upon doing things great and noWe as can be ; it en- 
Ifageth us to free otir minds from all fond conceits, and cleans^ our 
bearts from all corrupt affections ; to curb our brutish appetites, to tame 
our wild passions, to correct our perverse inclinations, to conform the 
dispositions of our Soul and the actions of our life to the eternal laws 
of righteousness and goodness : it putteth us upon tl)e imitation of God, 
And aiming at the resemblance of bis perfections ; upon obtaining a 
friendship, and maintaining a correspondence with the High and Ho!/ 
one ; upon fitting our minds for conversation and society with the wisest 
and purest spirits above ; upon providing for an immortal state ; upon 
the acquist of joy and glory everlasting." Barrow's Sermons, vol. I. 
0erm. tii. p. 36 

The happy effects that result from early religious instruction are de» 
scribed with his accustomed eloquence^ by Dr. ParPj in his JDiscuurse 
ASi £^dtteation. See p. 13, &c. 
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Stamp x>{ divinity^ and that it has ever}^ claim to the reception 
of mankind, which a divine Revelation can reasonably be 
expected to possess. 

The proofs of the truth of the Christian Revelation are 
numerous, clear, and conclusive, ^^he most obvious and 
striking are those which arise j I. From the authenticity 
OF THE Books of the New Testament. II. The Cha- 
racter OF our Lord and Saviour. HI. 'I^e Prophe- 
cies of which he was the subject, as well as those which he 
delivered. IV. His Miracles. V. The sublime Mo- 
rality OF his Precepts. And, VI. The rapid and 
extensive propagation of his Religion under circum- 
stances the most hostile to its advancement. 

jL The Authenticity of the Books of th£ New 

Testament. 


The New Testament is the source, from which the- know- 
ledge of the Christian system is derived. That the Gospels 
and the Acts of the Apostles were written by St. Matthew, 
St. Mark, St. Luke, ^nd St. John, neither Gentiles nor Jews 
have ever been so ihardy as to deny. The second Epistle of 
St. Peter indeed, the Epistles of St. James and St. Jude, 
the two Epistles of St. John, the Epistle' to the Hebrews, 
and the Ilevelation of St. John, were not received at first 
by all die congregations of Christians. As soon however as 
their authenticity was made known, they were admitted into 
the Canon of Scripture. That the Gospels are the same in 
every article of the smallest importance, as they were whfcn 
first published by their respective authors, there can be no 
doubt ; as they have been preserved* through every successive 
age with the greatest care. From the time of the Aposdes 
to the present hour, even those sects of Christians, that have 
been most at variance upon other points, have concurred in 
guarding them with equal diligence, and have held them in 
equal veneration. The proofs of their genuineness are more 
numerous thaft can be adduced in favour of any other' ancient 
writings. Every relation of a fact is marked by the most 
exact detail of names, persons, times, and places, that can in 
any degree throw light upon the subject, and establish its 
truth. The history, the manners, and the opinions of the 
times, as they may be collected from all other accounts, har- 
monize with the narratives of the sacred Writers, and cor- 
roborate their general veracity. The Evangelists were placed 
ia situatioD$ the most favourable for obtaining coxnplete ancl ^ 
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authentic information. St. Matthew and St. John, two of 
the disciples of our Lord, heard his divine instructions fron). 
his own mouth, beheld his astonishing miracles, and attended 
him during the whole course of his ministry. They drew 
their accounts from an intimate knowledge of persons, and 
a lively recollection of facts. St. Mark and St. -Luke are 
entitled to all the credit of contemporary Biographers, as they 
were enabled to trace the truth to its source, in consequence 
of living in habits of the closest intimacy with those who had 
s^n and conversed with oiu- Lord. Few of those historians, 
whose works we most esteem, and whose fidelity we most 
respect, were so nearly connected with the subject of their 
writings, or possessed such ample means of genuine informa- 
tion. Any one of the Evangelists was perfectly well quali- 
fied to record the Histoty of Christ, and to satisfy us as to 
its truth upon his own credit only ; and all of them taken 
together, and combining their accumulated strength, form 'a 
body of evidence sufficient to remove the scruples of every 
candid mind, and to establish the truth upon a solid and ' 

lasting foundation. 

We may assert with the most perfect confidence and truth, 
that so far from there being any traces extant of a History j 

of Christ and his followers, contradictory to that of the 
Evangelists, there is not a contemporary, or a subsequent ■ 

writer, whether Jewish or Pagan, who adverts to the subject 
at all, who does not confirm tlie leading facts of the Gospel 
History. 

The New Testament likewise contains Epistles written by ! 

the holy persons who were engaged in preaching the Gospel ■ 

immediately after the ascension of their divine Master. These ' 

Epistles refer continually to the original facts contained in 
the Gospels, and confirm their truth. A perfect harmony of 
design is evident both in the one and the other. They pre- | 

scribe tlie same rule of faith. They inculcate the same arti- 
cles to be believed, and the same precepts to be obeyed. - 
They contain many striking references, to the labours, which* 
St. Paul, the great Aposde of the Gentiles, underwent ; and 
the peculiar energy and earnestness, wid> which he addressed 
his converts, have all the marks of seriousness and sincerit}'', 
which can give to any writings whatever the stamp of origi- 
nality.f All these Epistles, when taken together, are not to 

* See the animated and affecting description of his sufferings, 2 Cor. 
xl. 8(C. 

f The proofs of the genuineness of his Epistles deduced from remark- 
able colncldenceSf aadclose .though not studied coonection with Uie 
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^considered as composing a single evidence only, but as coiL- 
taining distinct and independent attestations of the truth of 
Christianity ; for it is evident from their contents, that they 
were written by different persons, at various times, and upon 
various occasions* £ven the litde circumstances in which 
diey differ from each other have their use, as diey tend ta 
prove that there was no plan preconcerted by the writers^ 
with a view to excite wonder, and obtain credit by any studied 
unifonnity of representation* 

He who peruses the Gospels and Epistles with attention^ 
must be struck by a remarkable peculiarity of narrative and- 
argument, which runs through every part of ^^em* There 
is no appearaike of artifice or duplicity in the sacred Writers ; 
no endeavour to raise the reputation of friends, or depreciate 
the characters of enemies* There is no effort made to recon^^ I 

cile the mind of the reader to what is marvellous in their 
iiarrative ; no studied attempt to fire his imagination,^or rouse 
his passions in their cause. All is fair, temperate, and candid* 
Vain, it is true, were the search for those ornaments which 
distinguish the classical writers ; but still in. their works there 
is frequendy a pleasing simplicity, and sometimes a sublimity 
of expression, although these beauties seem rather to rise 
naturally out of the subject, than to result from the labour 
of composition, or any choice or arrangement of words. One? 
circumstance there is, in which the New Testament rises to 
an elevation, which no other book can rdach. Here presides 
the majesty of pure and unstillied truths which shines in ima- 
domed but awful state, and never turns aside to the blandish-* 
ments of flattery, or listens to the whispers of prejudice, pv 
defamation. Here alone she invariably supports the same 
dignified and uniform character, and points with equal im- 
partiality to Peter now professing his unalterable fidelity, and 
now defying his Lord ;— to the Apostles at one time desert^ 
ing Christ, and at another, hazarding their lives by the bold 
profession of his Gospel. And these plain characters of truth 
afford the clearest evidence of the inspiration of the sacred 
books. The Holy Spirit, whose assistance was promised to 
tis disciples by their heavenly Master, guarded them from 

pQspel History, as weU as from aUusions to particular incidents, persons, 
times, and places, are stated by Dr. Paley, -with great precision and 
clearness. See more particularly his Horse Pauiinx p. 11, 14, 34, 169, 
216, 312. A new argument in favour of the Epistles is drawn from the 
erroneous subscriptions to six of them, p. 380. He concludes with » 
Aort view of the external Evidence, p. 386, 403. And gives some ' 
striking remarks oa the Talent», Character, and Conduct of St. PauV^ ^ I 

P- 4il. 
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error in their narratives, in the statement of their precepts^ 
and the developement of their doctrines. Upon such mo- 
mentous points, as contribute to form an infallible rule and 
standard, of faith and practice, they were guided by the di- 
vine wisdom, and thus are raised to a degree of authority 
Iwid credibility unattainable by all other writers.* 
» " It doth not appear, that ever it came into the mind of 
lliese writers, how this or the other action would appear to 
mankind, or what objections might be raised upon them. 
But without at all attending to this, they lay the facts before 
you, at no pains to think, whether they would appear credible 
4>r not. If the reader will not believe their testmiony, there 
5fl no help for it : they tell the truth, and attend to nothing 
else. Surely this looks like sincerity, and that they published 
nothing to the world, but what they believed themselves.'^ 
Ihichal, quoted by Paley, vol. ii. p. 182. 

An inquiry into the authenticity of the books of the New 
Testament is of great importance. If they are as ancient as 
Aey are reputed to be ; if they were certainly written by the 
persons to whom they are ascribed, and have all the requisite 
characters of genuineness, we may venture to assert with 
confidence, that the facts contained in them are undeniably 
and substantially true. For supposing such actions as have 
bfeen attributed to Christ never to have been performed, so 
peat must have been the effrontry, as well as the ingenuity 
of the fabricators of this imposture, if they proceeded to 
publish as true what they knew to be false, as to exceed the 
J}Oimds of belief; and if, even for the sake of argument only<, 
we suppose them to have combined in a confederacy for such 
a purpose, what would have been the consequence ? They 
«vould only have given the desired advantage to their acute, 
active, and implacable enemies, who would quickly have de- 
tected the falsehood, sacrificed the abettors of it to their just 
indignation, and stigmatized the Christian Religion for ever 
as an imposture and a fable. 

In the preservation of the New Testament, we may observe 
a very striking instance of the superintendance of divine 
Providence, ever watchful for the happiness of mankind. 
Notwithstanding the various dissentions which have contin- 
ued to prevail in the Christian Church, ever since its first 
establishment, the Books containing the principles of the 
Religion itself, are come down to us who live at the distance 
of nearly eighteen centuries from the time of their Authors, 

» See Glbsoa*s Fasto^al Letters In the Zachirldion Tlieologlcumy v6K 
iT.p.33^ 
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in a pure and unadulterated condition : so that whenever the 
Christian faith has been corrupted, its deviation from a state 
of purity could always be detected by an appeal to the most 
indisputable authority. Nor has the stream of time merely 
conveyed to us this divine treasure, uninjured and secure ; 
but even in the midst of the most violent persecutions, and 
the darkest superstition, the Christian faith has been so pro- 
tected by divine care, that it has never been wholly lost to 
the world. ^Fhe spark of heavenly fire, although it has beea 
covered by the ashes of EiTor, has still remained alive, and 
IklAough in the obscure ages, previous to the Reformation, 
its light could be with difficulty discerned, yet it was always 
accessible to those, who wished to fan it into a flame. 

II. The Character of our Lord. 

This character, as represented in the plain and energetic 
narratives of the Evangelists, is marked by qualities the most 
extraordinary, and the most transcendent. Every description 
of every other personage, whether embellished by the fancy 
of the poet, or .pourtrayed by the accuracy of the historian, 
leaves it evidently without an equal, in the annals of mankind. 

If "the conduct of those who bear a resemblance to Christ 
as the founders of religious establishments be examined, these 
assertions will receive tlie fullest confirmation. They all ac- 
commodated their plans to human policy, and private in- 
terest — ^to existing tenets of superstition, and to prevailing 
habits of life. The Christian I^awgiver, more sublime in his 
object, and more pure in his motives, aimed at HO recom- 
mendation of his precepts by courting the prejudices, or flat- 
tering the passions of mankind. The institutions of Numa 
the second king of the Romans, of Brama the Lawgiver of 
the various tribes of India, and of Confucius the great phi-, 
losopher of China, were evidently adapted to the existing 
habits, and prevailing inclinations of their people. They 
seem indeed to have been founded altogether upon them. 
Mahomet, the great impostor of Arabia, accommodated the 
rules of his Koran, and the rewards of his paradise, to the 
manners and desires of a warlike and a sensual people. In 
his character and conduct he presented a striking contrast to 
Christ. Ambition and lust were the reigning passions of 
his soul. He maintained, that he received his Koran from 
heaven : biit its frivolous and absurd contents sufficiently 
indicate the falsehood of his pretensions. With a degree of 
effrontery still more impious^ he pleaded a divine authority 
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for the boundless gratification of his sensuality : and unatSe 
to a}^eal to miracles, which give the most certiun proofs of 
a teacher sent from God, he extended his fnith by force, and 
reared his bloody crescent amid captives, who were the vic- 
tims of his passions, and cities that were desolated by his 
sword.* 

In the character of Christ we behold the most complete 
and prompt resignation to the will of God. So pure and so 

Jjerfect was the whole tenor of his conduct, as to 4efy ca- 
umny, although it excited jealousy, and inflamed malice* 
His most bitter and inveterate enemies , even when suborned 
to be his public accusers, could not make good a single charge 
against his moral character. He was equally free from the 
ambition of an impostor, and the infatuation of an enthusiast ; 
for when the people sought to. place the crown of Israel on 

* f MfthometanUm is a borrowed sjstem, made up for tb« most p«rt 
of Ji;daisin, and Christianity, and, it it be considered in the roost fa* 
vourablc riew, mig^ht possibly be accounted a sort of Christian heresy. 
If the Gospel had never been preached, it may be questioned whether 
'Mahometanism would have existed. Its author was an ignorant knave 
an4 a fanatic, who had neither skill nor genius to form a religion out of 
bis own head." Jortin's Sermon's, vol. vii. p. 369. 

Sec Paley's Evidences, vol. iii. p. 70, sect. ii. Taylor's Moral Demon- 
strations, vol ii. p. 383, and Prrdeaux*s Life of Mahomet. 

The contrast between our Lord and the Prophet of Arabia is drawn' 
in a style of such rich and appropriate eloquence by Sherlock, that I 
cannot deny myself the pleasure of presenting it to my readers. 

*< Make the appeal to natural religion, or, which is the same tiling, id 
the reason of man. Set before lier Mahomet, and his disciples, arrayed 
in armour and in blood, riding in triumph over the spoils .of thousands 
and tens of thousands, w^o fell by his victorious sword Shew her the 
jcitiea-w4vi^4ve-»rt TTrfTarrf^R.'Th^^eotinlfi^s which he ravaged and de- 
stroyed, and tlie miserable distress of all the inhabitants of the earth. 
"When she has viewed him in this scene, carry her into his retij'ements t 
shew her the prophct*s chamber, his wives and concubines ; let her see 
his adulteries, and hear him allege revelation and his divine commission 
'to justify his lust and oppression. When she is tired with this scenCt 
then shew her the blessed Jesus, humble and meek { doing good to all 
the souls of men, patiently instructing both the ignorant and perverse. 
Let her sep him in his most retired privacies ; let her follow him to the 
mount, and hear his devotions and supplications to God. Carry her to 
his table, to view his poor fare, and hear his heavenly discourse. Let 
her see him injured, but not provoked. Let her attend him to the iri- 
bunal, and consider the patience w'tji which he endured the scoffs and 
reproaches of his enemies. Lead her to the cross, and let her view 
him in the agonies of death, and hear his last prayer for his persecutors ; 
Father, forgive thenh^for they knovi not Rohat they do /—When natural reli- 
gion hath viewed both, ask her, which is the prophet of God ? — But her 
answer, we have already heard, when she *aw part of this scene through 
the eyes of the centurion who attended at the cross ; by him she spol^ 
and said, TVufy thh wa« the Sen cfGod** Sherlock's Ninth Dtscourse>, 
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his head, he conveyed himself away by a miracle. When* 
ever he condescended to discourse upon any important pointy 
or to answer any objections of his adversaries, he overcame 
their opposition with the irresistible power of truth, and hid 
words were the words of unerring wisdom. Upon all occa«^ 
sions he displayed the soundness and moderation of c Ini 
judgment, and the steadiness of heroic intrepidity. There 
was no wild enthusiasm in his devotions, no rigid austerity 
in his conduct, no frivolous subtlety or intemperate vehe- 
mence in his arguments. Of all the virtues, which adorned 
his mind, and gave a resistless grace and loveliness to every 
action of his life, humility, patience, and the most ardent and 
universal love of mankind, were, upon every occasion, pre- 
dominant. The perfect benevolence of his character, indeed, 
is fully evinced by the tendency of his miracles, which, far 
from being prejudicial and vindictive, were directed to somo 
beneficial end. His courage was equally remote from osten- 
tation and from rashness, and his meekness and condescen- 
sion never make him appear abject. Tried by the greatest 
afflictions of life, assailed by hunger, exposed to poverty, de- 
serted by his friends, and condemned to suffer aUr ignominious 
death, he is never degraded ; the greatness of his character 
is in no respect diminished— he preserves the same air of 
mildness and dignity, and appears in. the same highly vene- 
rable light as the Saviour of the world, who submits to aa 
ignoble station, and conceals his majesty in an humble garb, 
for the most important purposes. It is thus the glorious 
prospects of nature are sometimes enveloped in the mists of 
the morning ; or the great luminary of day is deprived of his 
beams and his brightness, by the temporary darkness of an 
eclipse. 

And here let us pause to admire the manner in which this 
most sublime of all characters is introduced to us. We are 
act left to form an idea of it from vague accounts or loose 
panegyric, but from actions and events ; and this circumstance 
proves undeniably the veracity of the Biographers of our 
Lord. The qualities of his mind are displayed by a detail 
of actions, the more striking as they are more exact. All 
his actions are left to recommend themselves by their own 
intrinsic merit, to captivate by their unaffected beauty, and 
to shine by their native lustre. The Evangelists have no 
where professedly drawn an elaborate or highly finished 
character of the Saviour of the world. We are not told in 
^ vague and indefinite manner, that he was eminently boun- 
•tful^ compassionate^ or wise* It is no where expressed i* 
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proved to demonstration, that he was the promised Messiah, 
of the Jews, the Mediator of a new covenant between God - 
and man, and a divine Teacher sent to reform and save a 
guilty world. 

« 

III. The Prophecies. 

The Old Testament contains a long series of predictions,- 
which are expressed with greater distinctness, and marked 
with a more striking and appropriate reference to a particu- 
lar train of events, in proportion as the prophets approached 
more nearly to the time of the Messiah. As he was the 
great object of the general expectation of the Jews, so was 
he the great end of the Prophecies. Sometimes he is pour- 
trayed as the innocent, patient, and unrepining sufferer, pier- 
ced with grief, and sinking under unmerited calamity for the 
sake of mankind ; He was despised arid rejected of men j a vian 
of sorrows^ and acquainted xvith grief ^who hath borne oursor^ 
rows J and was wounded for our transgressions (Isaiah liii.) j 
and sometimes, with all the fervour and vivid colours of 
Oriental poetiy, are described his temporal grandeur, the 
transcendent attributes of his divine character, and the glory 
and eternity of his kingdom. His name is called Wonderful j 
Counsellor^ the mighty God^ the everlasting Father^ the Prince 
of Peace (Isaiah ix, 6.). ITiese surprising intimations that 
occur in the Prophets of various ages, like rays of light pro- 
ceeding from different quarters, all meet in the same point, 
and illuminate the same object. Here is none of that lati- 
tude of interpretation, or ambiguity of expression, in which 
the oracles of the heathens were conveyed. The history of 
Christ, as related by the Evangelists, may be considered as 
an enlarged and finished copy of the Prophecies, and the 
Prophecies themselves as the original sketches. The pro- 
portions and the outlines are uniformly preserved, and faith- 
fullj^ delineated. The colours indeed are more distinct and 
glowing, the figures have their just animation, but still their 
character and expression are the same.* Ineffectual have been 
the endeavours of the Jews to pervert the true meaning of 
these Prophecies ; their literal sense is peculiarly applicable 
to our Lord, and to him alone they must necessarily be re- 

* StilHngfleet's Orig. Sacrae, book ii, ch. v^ &c. Paley*s Evi<!ence8, 
^ol. ii, p. 67. Grotius de Veriute, lib. v, e. If, 18. Gibson's Pastoral 
Letters, vol. iv, p. 52, of the Enchiridion Theologicum. Jortin's Re« 
jnarks, vol. i, p. 73, 74. Prideaux's Connections, vol. ii, p. 161. Jose- 
pbus de Bello Judaico, lib. vi, c. 4, sect. 5, 6, 7, 8, compared with the 

predictions tbai relate to the Temple, as recorded by tbe fiy^gelistift 
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ferred. Without mistaking their object, or perverting their 
dear and obvious sense, they cannot be applied to any othei' 
person whatever. Whilst these predictions strike the mind 
of an attentive reader of Scripture, with various degrees of 
evidence, there are some of them which cannot fail to impress 
him with the fullest conviction, as they immediately relate to 
the mission, miracles, and character, as well as the exact 
time of the coming of Christ. Isaiah and Daniel more es- 
pecially seem rather to describe the past as Historians, than to 
anticipate the future as Prophets. \Ve know, from the autho* 
rity of Scripture, that multitudes of Jews, who had diligently 
studied the Prophecies from their youth, and acknowledged 
their divine authority, felt the force of their application to 
our Lord, and were converted to his religion. And not to 
appeal to other, instances, we also know that the fifty-third 
cns^ter of Isaiah, so circumstantially descriptive of die suf- 
fering Messiah, effected the conversion of the Eunuch of 
Ethiopia, mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles, and con- 
tributed gready to produce a conviction of the truth of 
Christianity in the mmd of the profligate Lord Rochester.^ 
The books, which contain these Prophecies, have been 
most carefully preserved even by the enemies of Christianity. 
Such are the Jews, whose religious belief is founded upon 
an acknowledgment of the divine inspiration of the Prophets* 
Hence they are undesignedly the supporters of that faith, to 
which they are confessedly hostile. A wide difference of 
opinion has prevailed among them in various ages ; for their 
interpretations of the Prophets, before the coming of the 
Messiah, agreed much better with those of the Cnristians, 
than any they have given since the establishment of Christi- 
anity. And it is very much to the purpose repeatedly to 
^ tike notice, that whatever construction they have put upon , 
die words of the Prophecies, they have never raised any 
doubt, or brought any arguments to invalidate their authen^ 
tkity* 

As the divine mission of Christ received such support 
from the Prophecies, of which he was the subject; so it is 

• This fact is recorded by Bishop Burnet. •• To him Lord Ro- 
chester laid open with great freedom the tenor of his opinions, and the 
course of liis life, and from4iim he received stich conviction of the rea- 
sonableness of moral duty, and the truth of Christianity, as produced a 
total change both of his manners and opinions. The account of those 
salutary conferences is fjiven by Burnet in a book, intituled, Some pas- 
sages of the Life and Death of John Earl of Rochester ; which the critic 
ought to read for its elegance, the philosopher for its arguments, and 
the saint £ov its piety.** Johnson's Life of Uochester, vol. iv, p. 6, 12mo 
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very strongly confirmed by those events, which he foresaw 
and foretold. He clearly described the manner of his o\vn 
deatl]^ with many particular circumstances — ^the place where 
it was ordained to happen— the treacherous method by which 
he was to be betrayed into the hands of the Jewish govern- 
ors, and given up to the Roman power— the cruel and unbe* 
coming treatment he was to suffer, and the exact period of 
time that should elapse from his death to his resurrection. 
Such was precisely the train of *events„ as they are related 
at large by the Evangelists, and as those events were attested 
by the full acknowledgment and confession of the first 
martyrs, who sealed their belief with their blood. The Sa- 
viour of mankind speaks of future events without hesita- 
tion, not as things merely probable, but absolutely certain. 
He does not shadow them out in vague and ambiguous terms ; 
but marks them in their rise, progress, and effects, in the 
clearest and most circumstantial descriptions. The interval 
between the prediction and its accomplishment, seems in hia 
view to be annihilated ; his penetrating mind pierces the veil 
of futurity, and the distant allusions of the Prophet are con- 
verted into the clear prospect of the spectator. Even at the 
time when Judea was in complete subjection to the Roman 
power, when a strong garrison kept its capital in awe, and 
rebellion against their conquerors, who had at that time the 
empire of the world, appeared as improbable as it was fruit- 
less ; he deplored the fall of the holy city, and pointed out 
the advance of the Roman standard, as the token of desola- 
tion, and the signal for his followers to save themselves, by 
flight, from captivity and destruction. At the time too when 
the temple of Jerusalem was held in the highest veneration 
by all foreigners, as well as Jews, what were the immediate 
©b8er\'^ations of our Lord, when his disciples directed his at- 
tention, in terms of wonder and astonishment, to the vast 
and solid materials, of which that magnificent edifice was 
built? He lamented its approaching fall, and declared in 
explicit terms, that so complete should be its demolition, that 
not one stone should be left upon another. At a time likewise 
when the number of his followers was limited to a few fish- ' 
crmen of Galilee, and yhen he seemed destitute of every 
means to accomplish his purpose, he predicted the wide diffu- 
sion of the faith, and expressly proclaimed, that before the 
threatened calamities overwhelmed the Jews, and subverted 
their empire, his gospel should be preached among all nations.* 

See " History the interpreter of Prophecy," 4th Edit, for the illustra- 
tion of this subjecUat large ; a work to which- 1 refer with the less re* 
servei as the public have received it with approbation* 
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The events, which hagpened about thirty years after the 
ascension of our Lord, completely verified these Prophecies. 
From die books of the New Testament, and particularly 
from die Acts of the Aposdes, may be collected the fidlest 
instances of the diligence and zeal with which the new reli- 
gion was in a short time disseminated. 

But Christians can appeal to an independent train of wit- 
nesses — ^to Jewis hand to prophane authors, for circumstan- 
tial accounts of the fulfilment of our Lord's predictions. 
The historian Josephus, descended from the family, which 
bore the sacred office of High Priest, a distinguished general 
in the early part of the last Jewish war, has given a particu- 
lar and exact confirmation of every circumstance. "With 
singular care he,has avoided to mention the name of Christ, 
and yet with singular precision Jie has illustrated his predic- 
tions relative to the destruction of Jerusalem. The impor- 
tant service he has thus rendered to Christianity is wholly 
unintentional. What he relates is drawn from him by the 
power of irresistible truth, and is a testimony far stronger, 
and more unexceptionable, than^ an explicit mention of the 
name of Christ, and a laboured encomium on his words and 
actions. ^ 

The curious details of Josephus, Jn his History of the 
Wars of the Jews, are confirmed by Tacitus, Philostratus, 
and Dion Cassius. It is probable they were all of them un- 
acquainted with the works of the Jewish Historian ; and yet 
they corroborate his account, and all unite to illustrate the 
Prophecies of our Lord. 

I¥. The Miracles of our Lord. " ^ - - 

The most illustrious evidence of the divine origin of 
Christianity, and that evidence to which its great Author 
most confidently appealed, when called upon to prove the 
authority of his mission, consisted in the exercise of miracu- 
lous powers. The miracles of Christ were so frequent jth^t 
they could not be the effects of chance ; so public^ that they 
could not be the contrivance of fraud and imposture ; so 
instantaneous^ that they could not result from any preconcer- 
ted scheme ; and so beneficial in their immediate consequen- 
ces, and so conducive to propagate the salutary truths he 
taught, that they could not proceed from the agency of evil 
spirits. They must therefore have been effected by the in-' 
terposition of that divine power, to which Christ himsel£ 
att;ributed them. Our Lord did not <:ome according to the 
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^ cxpectat]6n of many of the Jews, as the conqueror of their 
enemies, to display his policy in council, and his courage in 
the field : but he was invested with powers, that enabled him 
to triumph over the works of darkness, and suspen(i the 
laws of nature. The frequent and public exercise of those 
powers was essential to his character as a teacher sent from 
God, so that miracles were the fullest and most satisfactory 
credentials of his divine mission.* 

This divine Personage, whose manifestation to the world 
was preceded by such a regular train of prophecies ; who 
instantaneously cured inveterate diseases, and at whose word 
even the dead arose ; whose mind was adorned with consum- 
mate wisdom, and whose conduct was distinguished by every 
virtue ; descended from heaven to deliver a perfect rule of 
faith^and practice, and taught those important and indispen- 
sable lessons of duty, which are essentially necessary to the 
present and future happiness of mankind. 

T. Christian Ethics, oh the Precepts of our Lord^ 

The precepts of Christianity form the most qomplete, most 
intelligible, and most usefxil system of Ethics, or moral phi- 
losophy. The standard of duty, which is set up in the Gos- 
*^ pel, is agreeable to our natural notions of the Supreme 
« IJeing, and is calculated to correct our errors, to exalt our 
affections, to purify our hearts, and enlighten our understand- 
• ings. The motives by which Christ enforces the practice 
of his laws, are consistent with the wisdom of the Almighty, 
and correspondent to the expectations of rational beings. 
He who duly weighs the effects of the Christian duties, and 
remarks how they contribute to restore man to the original 
dignity of his nature, will be led to conclude, that they form 
an indispensable part of a religion coming from God, because 
they are in eveiy respect consistent with his wisdom, mercy^ 
and goodness. 

• " The evidence of our Saviour's mission from heaven is so gc^at in 
)the multitude of miracles he did, before all sorts of people (>vhich the 
divine providence and wisdom has so ordered, that they never were, nor 
could be denied by any of the enemies and opposers of Christianity) that 
"what he delivered cannot but be received as the oracles of God.'* Locke. 

« Once believe that there is a God, and miracles are not incredible.^ 
Paley's View, vol, i, p. 13. vol, iii. p. 236— T, &c. Jortin's Remarks, vol, 
i. p. 259—267. Conybeare on the Nature, Possibility, and Certainty 
■4Qif Miracles. Enchiridion Theologicum, vol. iii. p. 153. 

<< All these miracles speak more goodness than power, and do notao 
much surprise the beholdersi ^ touch th^ir beart«." Bossueti VvS^m 
Hiat. p. 2^ 
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• To view the moral part of the Christian dispensation in a 
proper light, it ought to be compared with the principles of 
ancient Philosophy. The sages of Greece and Rome un- 
doubtedly present us with the most convincing proofs how 
far unenlightened reason could advance in the examination 
of moral obligation, and the discovery of the duties of man* 
But imperfection, if not .error, was attached to all their 
systems. 

If moral wisdom descended from heaven to dwell with 
Socrates, the most enlightened sage of the heathen world, 
she quickly caught the contagion of earthly depravity, and 
forgot her dignity so far as to bend at the shrine of supersti- 
tion* Her dictates were not built upon any certain founda* 
tion, or digested into a consistent plan. They were disgraced 
with false notions, intermixed with frivolous refinements, and 
scattered among discordant sects. Each sect of philosophers 
had a different idea of happiness, and a different mode of 
investigating truth.* Every school was distinguished by its 
particular opinions ; and the followers of Plato, Zeno, and 
Aristotle, exerted the powers of their minds, rather to dis- 
play their ingenuity, than to satisfy the inquiries of mankind, 
as to the nature, the principles, and the end of moral obliga- 
tion. The powerful influence of example, and the strong 
and awakening voice of some great and divine authority, 
were requisite to ^ve to their instructions the energy of a 
law. But the most material obstacle to a ready compliance 
with the dictates of heathen morality, was the want of such 
sanctions or confirmations by divine authority, as are calcu- 
lated to hold the mind of man in constant obedience, b^ an 
immediate appeal to his hopes and fears — ^to his desire of 
future happiness, and his dread of future miseiy in a world 
to come. 

And do we not find, that our holy Religion not only com- 
prehends the best precepts of ancient philosophy in one regu- 
lar system, but adds others which are peculiarly and emi- 
nendy her own ? Certainly. And this shews its high degree 
of perfection. To the Gospel of Christ we are indebted for 
those rules of conduct, which enjoin the sacrifice of self-in- 
terest, §elfish pleasures, and vain-glory. By it alone we are 
taught in the most explicit language and in the most authori- 
tative manner, to check all violent passions," and to cultivate 
the mild and pure affections of the heart, to forgive injuries, 
to love our enemies, to resist the first impulse of evil desires, 

* See Locke's Reasonableness of Cbristianltyy vol. ii. p. 532 foL 
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to practise humility and universal benevolence, and to prefeF 
the joys of heaven to the pleasures and occupations of the 
world. Advancing to a degree of improvement far beyond 
die lessons of heathen morality, far beyond what was ever 
taught under the porches of Athens, or in the groves of the 
Academy ; we are instructed to entertain the most awful 
veneration for the Deity, and to express the most lively grati- 
tude for his mercies ; — ^we are supported by the firmest reli- 
ance on his grace, and we are invited upon all occasions to 
resort in earnest and fen^ent prayers to his power, mercy, 
and goodness, for the supply of our numerous wants, for-the 
pardon of our sins, for security in the midst of danger, and 
for support at the hour of death. 

Having a perfect model of virtue in the conduct of our 
blessed Lord set before us, and a perfect rule of life proposed 
in his divine instructions, we .are taught to expect that our 
sincere endeavours to conquer the difficulties we have to 
surmoimt in our journey through life will be aided by divine 
assistance ; and we are encouraged to hope jthat by our 
strenuous and tmabated exertions, we may make a much 
nearer approach to that perfection of character, which reaches 
^' the fulness of the measure of the stature of Christ," than 
it is possible for those to do, who act not upon Christian 
principles.* 

• "The end of learning is to repair the ruin of our first parents, by re- 
gaining to know God aright, and out of that knowledge to love him, to 
imitate him, to be like him, as we may the nearest, by possessing our 
souls of true virtue, which being united to the heavenly g^ace of faith» 
makes up the highest perfection./^ Milton. 

** And is it then possible that mortal man should in any sense attain 
unto perfection ? Is it possible, that we who are born in sin, and conceived 
in iniquity, who are brought forth in ignorance, and grow up in a multi-- 
plicity of errors ; whose understandings are dark, our wills biassed, our 
passions strong, our affections corrupted, our appetites inordinate, our 
inclinations irregular»Is it possible, that we who are surrounded with 
things themselves obscure, with examples evil, with temptations num- 
berless, as the variety of objects that encompass us — Is it possible, that 
we should make any progress towards arriving at perfection I With men 
Indeed this must needs be impossible ; but with God all things are pos- 
sible. For when we consider on the other side, tliat we have a perfect 
rule, and an unerring instructor; an example' complete as the divine life, 
and yet with all the condescensions of human infirmity ; motives strong 
and powerful as the rewards of heaven, and pressing as the necessity of 
avoiding endless destruction ; assistances mighty as the grace of God, 
and effectual as the continual guidance of the Spirit of truth ; when we 
consider this, I say, we may then perhaps be as apt to wonder on the 
other hand, that all men are not perfect And yet with all these advan- 
tages, the perfection, that the best men ever arrive to, is but a figurative 
and very impeifect sense, with great allowances, and much diminution, 
with frequent defects, and many, y^ry iBany limitations.'* CUrke> Ser« 
mm cs^iv. vol ii. p. 183, fol. edit. 
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Consider the precepts of Christianity not by comparison 
oriy with" other systems, but as furnishing a rule of life. 
Were the actions of mankind to be regulated by them, noth- 
ing would be wanting to render us happy. Peace and har- 
mony would flourish in every part of the globe. There would 
be no injustice, no impiety, no fraud, no rapine, no reign of 
disorderly passions. Every one, satisfied with his lot, re- 
signed to the divine will, and enjoying a full prospect of 
endless happiness, would pass his days in content and tran- 
quillity, to which neither pain nor sorrow, nor even the fear 
of death, could ever give any long interruption. Man would 
renovate his primeval condition, and in his words and actions 
exhibit the purity of Paradise. That such a state, as far as 
the imperfection of human nature would allow, can exist, we 
trust that the lives of many Christians, not only of the pri- 
mitive but of subsequent times, can attest. Surely such a 
system must be transcendent in excellence, and bears within 
itself the marks of a divine origin.* 

The revealed will of God is the proper source of moral 
obligation. It gives life and vigour to the performance of 
every duty, and without it all systems of morals are dry, 
uninteresting, and founded i4)on no fixed principle of action* 
How jejune and tedious are the Ethics of Aristode, and the 
Offices of Cicero, the writings of PufFendorf and Grotius, of 
"Whitby and Hutchinson, when compared with the short rules, 
illustrated, by the most pleasing similies, and animated by 
the most striking examples, with which the Gospel of Christ 
abounds ! His divine lessons touch the heart by the affecting 
combination of practice with theory, and even engage the 
passions on the side of virtue. 

Men who are distinguished by great and extraordinary 
talents are remarked to have usually a peculiar mode of think- 
ing and expression. Whoever examines the discourses of our 
Lord with care, will find in them a certain character which 
discriminates them from the lessons of all other moralists. 
His manner at once original and striking, clear and convinc- 

*"From the New Testament may be collected a system of Ethics, in 
which every iporal precept founded on reason is carried to a higher de» 
gree of purity and perfection, than in any other of the wisest philoso- 
phers of preceding ages j every moral precept founded on false princi- 
ples is totally omitted, and many new precepts added peculiarly corres- 
ponding with the new object of this religion." Soame Jenyns, p. 9. 

" In morality there are books enough writ both by ancient and modem 
philosophers ; but the morality of the Gospel doth so exceed them aXl, 
that to give a man a full knowledge of true morality, I shall send him to 
no other book, but the New Testament." Locke on Reading and StiidjTf 
f oL ii. p. 407.- 
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ing, consists in deriving topics of instruction from objects 
and circumstances familiar to his hearers. He affects the 
passions, and improves the understanding through the me- 
dium of thej senses. His public lessons to the people, and 
his private conversations to his disciples, allude perpetually 
to the place where he was, to the surrounding objects, the 
season of the year, or to the occupations and circumstances of 
those whom hie addresses. When he exhorted his disciples 
to trust in Providence, for the supply of their daily wants, he 
bade them behold the fowls of the air, which were then flying 
around them; and were fed by divine bounty, although they 
did not sow, nor reap, nor gather into bams. He desired 
them to observe the lilies of the field which were then bloom- 
ing, and were beautifully clothed by the same power, and yet 
toiled not like the husbandman, whom they then saw at work. 
AfTien the Woman of Samaria ivas surprised at his asking her 
for water, he took occasion to represent his doctrine undeir 
the image of living water which flows irova a spring. Y^en 
he approached the temple, where sheep were kept in folds to 
be sold for the sacrifices, he spake in parables of the shep»* 
lierd, the sheep, and the door of the sheep-fold. At the sight 
of little children, he repeatedly described the innocence and 
simplicity of true Christians. When he cured the man who 
was bom blind, he immediately referred to himself, as the 
light of the world. He often alluded to the occupation of 
some of his disciples, whom he appointed fishers of men. 
Knowing that Lazarus was dead, and should be raised again, 
he discoursed concerning the awful truths of the general 
resurrection, and of life eternal.* 

^* Many writers upon the subject of moral philosophy di- 
vide too much the law of nature from the precepts of Revela- 
tion } which appears to me miich the same defect, as IF d . 
commentator on the laws of England should content himself 
with stating upon each head the common law of the land, 
without taking any notice of acts of Parliament: or should 
choose to give his readers the common law in one book, and 
the statute law in another. When the obligations of morality 
are taught, (says Dr. Johnson in the preface to the Precep- 
tor) let the sanctions of Christianity never be forgotten ; by 
which it will be shewn that they give strength and lustre to 
each other ; religion will appear to be the voice of reason ; 
and morality the will of God."t 

* Jortin's Discburses, p. 229. Ma^ vi, 26, 28. John iv, 10, at, !• 
Mark ix, 37. John ix, 39. Matt; iv, 10. iiii. 47. John xi. 25. Forsom^ 
very pleasing remarks on oar Lord's manner of teaching, tee Dr. Towtt« 
son's Discourses, p. 279. 
Paley's Preface toliis Moi»l a^d PolU«C»l ifhilosophy. 
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From this view of the subject appears the excellence of 
the morality of the Gospel, and consequently how unneces- 
sary it is to resort to any other scheme of Ethics 'for a rul6 
of action. TTie various plans of duty, which have been formed 
exclusive of Christianity, seem not to propose any mdtipes 
suflSciently cogent and permanent, to withhold men from tht' 
gratification of vicious desires, and the indulgence of violent 
passions* They must therefore give place to a more perfect 
law, which has die best claims to general receptioni, because 
it is founded on the express Revelation of the Will of the 
•Creator, and Governor of the world, to his dependent and 
accountable creatures* 

VL The rapid and extensive propagatiok or THfi 
. Gospel at its first preaching. 

Of all the proofs, which are adduced to establish the truth 
of Christianity, there is no one more splendid, than that which 
•arises £rom the rapid and extensive propagation of the Gospel; 
and this proof wiH appear very strong if it be considered as 
the fulfilment of a long train of Prophecies. Far from be- 
ing intimidated by the opposition, the enmity, or even the 
most severe and bloody persecutions of a hostile world, the 
Apostles readily obeyed the commands of their Divine Master, 
and declined no hardships, and avoided no danger, in order 
to make proselytes to the faiths The effect of their labours 
was in a very short time visible in every country, to which 
they directed their steps. The rich and the poor, the learned 
and the illiterate, the polished natives of Italy and Greece, 
as well as the rude inhabitants of the most uncivilized coun- 
tries, enlisted under the banner of the Cross* ITie most an- 
cient and most popular establishments of religion, which had 
ever been known in tlie world, gradually gave way to the 
i)ew faith. The Greek, the Roman, and the Barbarian for- 
sook their temples, consecrated by the veneration of ages to 
idolatrous worship, and repaired in crowds to die Christian 
churches 5 and at the close of only three centuries from its 
origin, the faith of the lowly Jesus of Nazareth was embraced 
by Constai^ine, the Sovereign of the Roman world, and 
^throughcmt the wide compass of his dominions it was raised 
to the honours of a triumphant church, and to all die privi- 
leges and securuy of an established religion* 

For the clearest proofs of these facts we may appeal not 
4D&ly to the animated details of those early Christian Writers, 
commonly called llhc Fathers of the Churchj who expressed 
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themselves in temtns of great exultation at the prospect of diis 
wide diffusion of the faith ; but to a number of Ps^ans who 
W^re strongly prejudiced against the Christian cause, or were 
enemies to its advancement in the world. The successive 
accounts of Justin Martyr, Tertullian, Eusebius and Chry- 
sostom, who were all eminent writers in the Church, are 
confirmed by the express declarations of Suetonius, Tacitus^ 
Pliny, Lucian and Porphyry, all of whom were Pagans, and 
lived within three centuries from the time of Christ. 

If the circumstances of discouragement and danger, under 
which the faith of Christ made so extraordinary a progress, 
be more distincdy enumerated, we shall more properly esti- 
mate the value of the argument drawn from the rapid propa- 
gaticm of Christianity, when i% was first procl^med to the 
world.* 

Most of the Apostles were not only persons of low educa- 
tion, ignoble birth, and destitute of every distinction to re- 
commend them to the notice and favour of the world ; but 
were exposed to the slander and malice of their countrymen, 
for their attachment to Christ, and held in detestation by the 
natives of other places, by reason of their Jewish extraction 
.and manners. They went for^h to discharge their duty, as 
the missionaries of their divine Master, at a time when the 
world was enlightened by learning and science ; when philo- 
sophy Was cultivated in the schools of Greece, and general 
Icnowledge was diffused over many of the places, which were 
the principal scenes of their labours, sufferings, and triumphs. 
!rhe wiles of imposture, and the artifices of falsehood, could 
feot long have escaped the detection of such inquisitive, in- 
telligent, a^d enlightened people, as flourished in that age. 
The Aposdes and their converts were exposed to the taunts 
jiof derision, and the cruelties of persecution ; and they risked 
the loss not Only of liberty and character, of friends and re- 
lations, but even of life itself, for the profession of their new 
faith. Priests, Magistrates, and Kings were leagued against 
them, as they were falsely represented to be the abettors of 
dangerous innovations, and the disturbers of public order 
and tranquillity. They proclaimed a system adverse no less^ 

* Haley's Evidences, vol. i, p. 30, vol. iii, p. 94. For a concise and 
accurate account of the progress of Christianity, and the labours of its 
first preachers, see Paley, vol. i, c.4y 5. He institues a comparison bc- 
tvrean the first. preachers of Christianity, and the modern missionaries: 
. from the slow ^nd inconsiderable progress made by the latter, ii^ com- 
parison vrith the rapid and extensive success of the former, he proves 
the divine origin of their religion. This argument is fully stated, and 
'^r£td with peculiar &trengtlv.an4 perspicuity, vol. fti^ ^. ^9* sec. 2. 
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to the established religion, than to the dearest hopes of the 
Jews, as they expected a triumphant Messiah from heaven, 
to deliver them from, temporal distress, and restore the glory 
of their fallen kingdom. They looked with contempt on 
the disciples of Christ, who had suffered the punishment of 
a common malefactor. When the Apostles preached the 
Gospel to the Gentile world, they proposed no union of the 
principles of Christianity with the rites of Polytheism ; but, 
on the contrary, boldly asserted the necessity of overthrow- 
ing every altar of every idol, and of establishing the exclu- 
sive worship of the one true God. Snch was the nature of 
their plain declarations at the particular time, when the peo- 
ple of every country .were strongly attached to their ancient 
and revered establishments of religion, which charmed the 
eye with, magnificent processions and ceremonies, and grati- 
fied the passions with licentious festivals. Thus the power 
and authority of the great, the interests of the priests, the 
passions and prejudices of the bulk of mankind, were all en- 
gaged in open hostility against the preachers of the new re- 
ligion, and seenied for ever likely to exclude the admission of 
Christianity. But all these obstacles, irresistible as they 
would have been by exertions merely human, gradually yield- 
ed to the unexceptionable testimony, which the first mission- 
aries bore to the character, actions, and resurrection of their 
Lord and Master,— to the evidence of miracles, which they 
were enabled to perform, — and to the pawer of divine truth. 


CHAPTER II. 

THE SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

THE Christian religion, even attended, as we have 
setn it was, with the most striking proofs of its divine origin, 
was no sooner proclaimed to the world, than it met witli 
those who cavilled at its doctrines, and opposed its progress. 
It was too pure in its nature, and too sublime in its objects, 
to suit the gross conceptions of some men ; and its divine 
Author erected too perfect a standard of duty to suit the de- 
praved inclinations and unruly passions of others. We are 
therefore the less surprised to find, that it has from the ear- 
liest ages been assailed by enemies of every description* As 
its followers were at first exposed to the severest trials of 
persciCutiop 1 sa have they, in succeeding ages, beeii obligied 
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to defend themselves against the attacks of misapplied learn- 
ing, and the cavils of ingenious sophistty. Writers neither 
destitute ol diligence nor acuteness have attempted, in vari- 
ous ages, to acquire reputation in this unhappy cause. ' The 
most prominent and striking circumstance which must be 
remarked by every candid examiner of their works, from the 
days of Julian the apostate to those of Gibbon the infidel 
historian, is, that they have frequently incun-ed the same 
censure, which they have bestowed with an unsparing hand 
. upon others ; for at the same time, that they have not scru-* 
pled to reprobate in the severest terms the intemperate zeal 
of the advocates for the faith, they have displayed as much, 
o^ probably more vehemence and pertinacity, in their own 
cause. 

In each successive age since the origin of Christianity, 
every kind of attack has been levelled against it, which the 
wit of Man could dictate; sometimes it has been assailed by 
open arguments, sometimes by disingenous insinuations ; fre- 
quendy has metaphysical subtlety endeavoured to undermine 
it, and frequently the sneer of sarcasm, and the effrontery of 
ridicule, have been directed ag-ainst its sacred institutions, 
and its most sincere and serious professors. But much as 
unbelievers of every description may have asserted their 
claims to superiority over ignorant minds, or much as they 
may have imagined they soared above vulgar prejudices, 
they have never remained long unanswered, or unrefuted. 
As often as infidelity has waged war against the faith, and 
fought with various weapons, so often has she been de- 
feated and disarmed by able champions of Christianity. 

" Whilst the infidel mocks at the superstition of the vulgar, 
insults over their credulous fear, their childish errors and 
fantastic rites, it does not occur to him to observe, that the 
most preposteirous device, by which the weakest devotee ever 
believed he was securing the , happiness of a future life, is 
more rational than unconcern about it. Upon this subject 
nothing is so absurd as indifference, no folly so contemptible 
as thoughdessness and levity." Pdey^s Moral Philosophy, 
p. 391. 

Modem unbelievers may have reason to boast of the bold- 
ness of dieir attacTcs, but litde of the originality of their ar- 
guments since the cavils of Voltaire, and his Followers, 
newly pointed as they may be with wit, or urged as they may 
be with additional vehemence, can be traced to Julian, 
Porphjry and Celsus, the ancient enemies of the church. 
Seme who dislike the toil of investigating tf uth for theftsh 
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selves, eagerly take advantage of the labours of others ; and 
lay great stress upon the example of those eminent men, who 
have disbelieved, or rather in some instances perhaps only 
affected to disbelieve, the fundamental truths of Christianity. 
The Christian professes not to deny the force of such an 
argument, because he is aware, that the weight of authority 
is very powerful, whether avowed or concealed. It undoubt- 
edly gives a bias to the mind, which is more commonly 
felt than acknowledged ; and it has considerable influence in 
determining the judgment in most of the affairs of life. If 
however this argument be urged in opposition to Christianity, 
fair reasoning requires that it should be allowed due force in 
its favour. Ask the infidel, who are the leaders, under whose 
banners he has enlisted himself, and perhaps he will point to 
Hume, and to Bolingbroke : but surely^ if even we allow the 
elegance and acuteness of the one, ^d the florid declamation 
of the other, all the pfaise they deserve, they can never bear 
a competition with those luminaries of science^ iM^d tbose 
teachers of true wisdom, who have not oidy embraced the 
Christian faith, but maintained its truth and divine origin, 
and directed theit conduct by its rules. They can never be 
weighed in the balance of merit, agdnst the advocates of 
Christianity, so dispassionate, sincere, ingenuous, and atate, 
so divested of all objections, that can be drawn from inters 
csted attachments, as Milton, Clarendon, Hale, Boyle, Bacon, 
lotke, Newton, Addison, Lytdeton, West, and Johnson.* 

Ought not the testimony, which such men as these have 
given, to be held in the highest estimation ? A testimony 
founded not upon any surrender of their judgments to the 
prevailing opinions of the day, but upon close and patient 
examination of the evidences of Christianity, of which their 
Writings give the most satisfactoty proofs. Or are such men 
to be undervalued, when brought into comparison with the 
vaunting infidels of modem times ? Where do we find per- 
sons of such profound understandings, and inquisitive minds, 
to Bacon, Locke, and Newton ; where of such a sublime ge^ 
niu8 as Milton ; where of such various and extensive leam- 

• The Ugt of those on whom no motive but a love of truth, and a re* 
P^ for their own salvation, operated to induce them to embrace Chris- 
tianity, may be greatly enlarged ; more particiilarly by adverting to ma- 
ny characters of the first eminence, distinguished in other countrief. 
To the iUustriotts names of.Savile, Hales, Seldon, Hatton, Mead, Sleei, 
Uugdale, Nelson, Littleton, as well as those included in my list, may 
je «dded those of Salmftsiiis, Grotius,'Mpntfaucon, Pascal, Puffendorf, 
Mtomus, Montesquieu, and Haller. I am sensible of the great imper- 
fecUona of this detail. , 
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ing ; exhausting all the literary treasures of eastern, as well 
as western literature, as Sir William Jones, who at the close 
of life recorded his conviction of the truth of divine Revela- 
tion, and celebrated the excellence of the holy Scriptures ? 
To compare the race of modem infidels in point of genius, 
learning, science, judgment, or love of truth ; — ^to compare 
Voltaire, Hume, Gibbon, Godwin and Paine, with such men 
as these, were surely as idle^ and as absurd, as to compare 
the weakness^ of infancy with the maturity, of manhood ; the 
flutter of a butterfly with the vigorous soaring of an eagle ; 
or the twinkling of a star with die glory of the sun, illumi- 
minating the world with his meridian brightness. 

It is well remarked by an elegant and sensible writer, who 
could have no professional bias to influence his opinions, 
that, " The clergy are both ready and able to maintain the 
cause of Christianity, as their many excellent writings in de- 
fence of it sufiiciently demonstrate : but as the generality of 
mankind is more governed by prejudice than reason, their 
writings are not so universally read, or so candidly received^ 
as they deserve ; because they are supposed to proceed, not 
from conscience and conviction, but from interested views 
and the common c^use of their profession— A supposition 
evidently as partial and injurious as that would be, which 
should impute the gallant behaviolir of our officers to the 
mean consideration qf their pay, and their hopes of prefer- 
ment ; exclusive of all the nobler motives of gentlemen ; viz. 
the sense of honour, and the love of their country." West 
on the Resurrection. 

Against the authority of such insidious writers as Voltsdrt 
and Gibbon, we enter our serious, and we think our equitable 
protest ; we exhort every one to beware of their sophistry, 
and to"guard against their delusive arts. They have violated 
the laws of fair controversy, and fought with the weapons 
that cannot be allowed on such occasions. They employ ri- 
dicule instead of argument, artful insinuations instead of se- 
rious discussion, and bold assertion instead of proof. They 
write to the passions and imagination, and not to the judg- 
ment of mankind.. They artfully involve the questions rela- 
tive to die evidences of Christianity in perplexity, and en- 
deavour to throw the blame arising from the dissentions and 
usurpations, the vices and ignorance of some of the clergy, 
and the injury, which in dark and superstitious times was 
done to the liberties of mankind, upon Christianity itself. 
They select those topics, which can best be turned to their 
purpose, by the arts of misrepresentation; they ^jnbelUsb 
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them with the flowery ornaments of style, and skilfully adapt 
them to the passions' and prejudices of their readers. As 
however their conduct is thus artful and insidious, so ought 
their labours to be vain and unfruitful ; for they do not try 
the cause upon its own merits : they do not, like candid and 
dispassionate reasoners, separate the subject in dispute from 
all foreign and extraneous circumstances : they do not agitate 
questions, and start objections, from a desire of being well 
informed : they do not, in the spirit of true philosophy, exa- 
mine the evidences of Christianity with that becoming seri- 
ousness, which is due to an affair of such infinite importance 
to the present welfare, and future happiness of mankind : 
they do not consider that the same unbelief, if applied to the 
common records of history, or the ordinary affairs of life, 
would expose them to the imputation of blind rashness, or 
extreme folly. As their conduct is evidently not dictated by 
a love of truth, their scoffs, their sarcasms, and their sophis- 
try, deserve no attention ; and as they not only wantonly re- 
ject, but industriously depreciate the best gift of heaven, they 
ought to be shunned, and reprobated, as enemies to the dear- 
est mterests of mankind.* 

And they certainly ought to be so considered, whether we 
observe the baleful influence of their opinions upon our pre- 
sent, or our future state. By a strange perversion of reason 
and argument^ some of the Philosophists in France, and God-» 
win in England, have laboured to subvert the regular order 
of nature.f Instead of representing the exercise of the pri- 
vate affections, as preparatory to that of public virtue, they 
set the one in direct opposition to the other. They propose 
to build universal philanthropy upon the ruins of individual 
henevoknce^ and tell us we must love our whole species more^ 
at the same time they direct us to love every individual of 
it less. In pursuit of this chimerical project, which to the 
shame and disgrace of this country, has found advocates in 
England, as well as in France, gratitude, humility, conjugal, 

• " 1 am no advocate for the abject prostration of the devotee, or the 
frantic ecstacies of the fanatic. But there is a superstition, says the 
inunortal Bacon, in shunning superstition ; -and he that disdains to follow 
religion in the open and in the trodden path, may chance to lose his 
way in the trackless wilds of experiment, or in the obscure labyrinths 
of speculalioft." Parr on Education, p. 24. 

t For this train of observation I am indebted to «« Modem Infidelity 
considered," in a sermon preached at the Baptist Meetmg at Cambridge, 
by R. Hall, A. M. Considering the sound arguments of this writer, re- 
commended by great eloquence and zeal in the cause of Christianity, I 
Am inclined to exclaim^ ** talis cum sit, utiniun noster essct." See p. ytp 
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parental, and filial affection, together with all the lovely tram; 
of domestic virtues, are ridiculed and degraded, as too low 
and vulgar for the attention of enlightened philosophers; 
virtue is confined solely to a certain vague and enthusiastic 
ardour for the general good, and the affections for the social 
circle in which we live are violently transferred to distant 
countries and unknown multitudes. But surely it is natural 
to inquire, when all the common charities are thus deadened 
and destroyed, when the flame that communicates its genial 
warmth and brightness to social life is extinguished, and all 
the ties that now bind man. to man are torn asunder by the 
hand of the modem PhUosophists — surely it is natural to in- 
quire, whence is this ardent affection for the general good to 
spring ? And when they have completed their work of in- 
sensibility, or rather of infatuation ; when they have taught 
their disciple to look with perfect indifference upon his near-, 
est connexions ; when he has estranged himself from his 
friends, insulted his benefactors, and silenced the voice of 
gratitude, pity^ and charity, will he be better prepared for the 
love of his species? AVill he become a true philanthropist, 
in proportion as he labours to suppress the feelings, and 
neglects the duties of a parent and a friend ? Rather may 
we not conclude with certainty, that, in this attempt to revive 
a species of Stoicism, and to banish all the feelings which sof- 
ten, humanize, and refine our hearts, selfishness, moroseness, 
and ccdd and sullen apathy will assume the empii*e of the 
soul and sink the human character to the lowest state of de- 
gradation and wretchedness ? Rather may we not be certain, 
that under pretence of advancing the general and universal 
good — ^terms that are so indefinite as to be alitjost unintelli- 
gible, when applied to creatures of limited capacities like 
man, endued with limited powers, and moving in narrow 
spheres of action— 'terms belonging -to an object to which 
imagination may give innumerable shapefs— -radier may we 
not be certain that he will be prepared for the breach of 
every duty, and the perpetration of every crime? But if 
those who indulge in diese wild speculations, and thus sport 
with humanity as well as reason, were to examine the holy 
Scriptures, they would perceive that ReveUtion is in perfect 
harmony with the order of nature, which instructs us by our 
own feelings, that universal benevolence is the last and most 
perfect fruit of the social affections* Such is the voice of 
nature, and such is the principle of ancient philosophy refined, 
enlarged, and perfected by Christianity. '^The solid argu- 
ments of the great Roman Orator, when reasoning upon Ais 
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subject, in which he comprises the- wisdom of att forme? 
ages, coincide with the precepts of holy Writ. Thus do 
Reason and Revelation unite to confirm the order of Nature, 
which leads in all things from particularjs to generals, from 
private to public affections, from the love of parents, brothers^ 
and sisters, to those more extensive relations, which, begin- 
ning with our native place, extend to our country,- and thencd 
proceeding, comprehend the vast society of the huihsEn race* 
An attempt to reverse this order is as absurd as^ to* buiid 
without a foundation, to expect a copious and perennial stream 
after the source of a river has been exhausted, or to think to 
attain the height of science, wiAout acquiring the first de- 
ments of knowledge. • » 
From whatever causes the doubts and cavils of modeM 
Infidels arise, whether from a desire to gain the reputation 
of superior sagacity, a love of novelty, an ambitipn to soai^ 
above vulgar notions, a fear of being thought credulous- ot 
superstitious, or the pursuit of such practices as are inconsis" 
tent with the purity of the Christian chamcter ; it is clear, 
they are imperfectly acquainted with the real nature of the 
religion itself, and the various proofs by which it is supported* 
They condemn not so much what they do not understand, asr 
what they do not give themselves the trouble to investigate.' 
Do they carefully examine the facts which had such great 
influence in attracting the notice of the World to our Saviour ? 
I allude to the miracles of various kinds which he wrought; 
and do they read the accounts of those wonderful operations^ 
of divine power and goodness, with minds disposed to yieM 
to the force of historical evidence ! We read in the awful 
parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus, that the former, when' 
in a state of torment, was desirous that a person might, be 
sent from the dead for the conversion of his unbelieving 
Brothers. Is there any Infidel who wishes foi* such a proof 
of die truth of Christianity ? Suppose God should gr^nt his^ 
desire, and that in the still and solemn hours of the liight,^ 
when deep sleep had fallen upon the rest of Mankind, a Spirit 
should pass before him, whose form he could not distinctly- 
discern, but which resembled a lately departed Friend, '* Fear 
would come upon him, and trembling, which would cause alt 
his bones to shake." Job iv, 14. Suppose there should W 
profound silence, and then a voice be heard, saying I am 
come to tell you there is a God^^<i Heaven and a Hell: forsake 
your sins^ ere it be too late^ and seek salvation in the Gospel^ 
efChristy or you will perish for ever. What eflFect would tnis ' 
Vffiion prodijkoe \ Probably it^ would terrify the Infidel (o 
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des are examined, &e inare strongly does tite lig^ of its 
truth shine upon the mind. ^Fhe progress of Infidelity, and 
the apostacy of multitudes imtundly s^waken our concern^ 
and make us ni^ore than usually solicitous to caution the rising 
generation against the errors of those, who wish to mislead 
them. But is there any circumstance in theae awful ^^ »gn$ 
of the times," that should shake our &ith, or excite oiu* sur- 
prise, as if the present crhh was peculiarly alarming and 
unexpected ? The attentive reader of the holy Scriptures oaay 
safely reply in the negative ;. since the actual condition of the 
worid is precisely sudi as revdation gives us reason to ex- 
pect* All the circumstances that mark the character and the 
conduct of In&dds ; their turn for ridicule ; their folly, and 
impatience of restraint; their licentiousness of conduct, and 
insatiable appetite for change^ the snares they lay to catch 
the unwary ; and their vain professions to fkree the world 
from slavery^ whilst they are themselves the captives of sin^ 
are drawn by the poncU of Prophecy, with such deamesa 
and accuracy, that no cBoe can.oiistake the rea^mbiance* 
^ In the Epistles of St* Peter, St Paul^ and St« Jlude, yicm 
.may read ah exact anticipation of that modem Philoacqphisi% 
which was ordained to agitate and afflict the world, in th^e 
** latter" or " last.timcs." And thus, by examining the Pkt>- 
pbetic Word of God, and comparing it with the present stsite 
of the world, you increase the Evidences of Cfaristtaaily. 
The f ree<-thinker8-of.£ngland» the Philoaoj^ists of France^ 
and the lUuminati of Germany, tRe^isciplcyof ^ftelingbrokgy 
Yoltaire, and Weishaupt, confirm the divine origin of the 
Scripture, which they reject, and accomplish in a most exact 
and wonderful inanner, the predictions which are the subjects 
of their contempt and ridicule.* 

** The probability that the Gospel may be true, is inferred 
from the utter improbability that it should be fjalscm It is 
like nothing of human contrivance. The perfection of its 
morality transcends the best efforts of human wisdom : the 
character of its Founder is far superior, to that of a mere 
man : and it will not be said, that his Apostles can be com- 
j^ared to any other fishermen, or any odier teachers, that 
ever; were heard of. The views displayed in the Gospel of 
the Divine dispensations, with, respect to the human race, are 
such, as before the commencement of our Saviour*s ministry 
had never entered into the mind of man. To believje all this 
to be a mere hunuui fable requires a degree of credulity^ 

• • Sfte the «« Intarpreter of Prophecy," Vol. IL lor a particular account 
of their pernicious errors. 
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trhich, iQ Ac ordmaxy f\^urs of life, would do a man little 
o^it } it is like believing, that a first rate ship of war might 
have been die work and the inventicoi of a child." Beattie's 
Evidence o£ the Christian Religion, v. i, p. 86. 

I. Th£ Bl^fiFITS RESULTING FROH CaRISTXANlTY. 

Let the sincere inquirer after truth turn with aversion from 
«Kh delusive guides, as the Infidel writers either of ancient 
or modem times, ^id consider what are the benefits, which 
the prevalence of Christianity has actually conferred upoi^ 
the world ; and let him carefully estimate what permanent 
and substaatial good, by the influence of its precepts^ and 
the fulfilment of its promises, it is able atnU times to produce. 

The Christian Religion has triumphed over those practices^ 
Customs, and institutions, which- in ancient times were a dis- 
grace to the character of man. It has softened the horrors 
of war, and alleviated the treatment of prisoners. It has 
vindicated the rights of nature, by abolishing the cruel prac* 
tice of e3q>osing infants ; and it has raised the character and 
the importance of women in society, and given greater dig^* 
nity, permanency, and honour to the institution of marriage^. 
It put a stop to the combats of gladiators, the favourite and 
barbaxoua amusement of the Romans ; it banished the impure 
conduct diat disgraced the worship of the Pagan Deities, as. 
well as totally extinguished the worship itself« It has abridged 
the labours of the mass of mankind, and procured for them 
<Hie hapj^ day in seven for the enjoyment of repose, and 
attention to the exercises of public devotion* All Christian 
countries, and more especially our own, abound with estab« 
lisbments for the relief of sickness and poverty, and the main« 
tenance of helpless infancy, and decrepid age. It has tri- 
umphed over die slavery, that preva^ed in every part of the 
Roman Smpire, and pursues its glorious progress, in the 
diminutioii of a similar state of misery and oppression, which 
has kxig disgraced the ^European character in the We^ 
Indies. 

Thus has it in itjB general and combined effects exalted the 
diameter of man, by engrafting the purest ajffections, and the 
most sacred duties upon the stock of his natural desires, and 
most powerful 'instincts.. It has provided the means o£ 
estaUrahing a perfect Jiarmony between the sensibilities of 
his nature, and the convictions of his reason, by the Reve^- 
lation of its divine truths* 

And^ not to expatiate upon its mild and salutaiy effects upotv 


the temper, the pafisions^ and the getieral conduct of miUicmsy 
who, although their names were never recorded in the page^. 
of history, were more worthy and honourable members of 
society, and are infinitely more deserving the approbation 4&f 
mankind, than all the ancient heroes who have sought - re- 
nown by war, or all the modem sceptics who have aspired 
to fame by their opposition to the faith ; we may enumerate, 
in addition to its extensive and various improvements, the 
refinement it has given to manners^ and its beneficial infia- 
ence, upon die public judgment of moralsm Mankind, no 
longer left a prey to ignorance, or to loose and floct^iating 
cq>inions, are furnished with a guide, to which they can al- 
.ways res6rt, for principles of rdigion and rules of conduct. 
Hence the most illiterate and humble members of the Chris* 
tian Church can form more true and accurate notions of the 
Deity, his at^ibutes and providence, as well as a m^nre tra-* 
tiond notion of moral obligation, of virtue, and vke, soid^diA. 
final destination of man, than was ever reached by th^ ancient 
sages in the brightest days of Heathen Philosophy* 

Christianity, far from being calcnlated for any -political ^ 
constitution in particular, is found to prober and flourish 
under every fiyrmoi government; it corrects the spirit of de-: 
mocracy, and softens the rigour- of despotic power.. An en-% 
Ikrgqment of mind, and superior intelligence, diatin^ish in 
■M peculiar manner those naticms that have embraced the 
faidi, from those extensive portions of mankind, who fight 
under the banners of Mahomet, or adhere to the more paci* 
fie Institutes of Brama and Confucius* The inhabitants of 
the East groan under the oppressions of arbitrary power,^ and> 
little can their religion contribute to alleviate the w«^^t of 
tiieir chains* The Mahometans more especially sure ms^ed- 
by peculiar ignorance ; and so far are they from being dis-^ 
tinguished by the light of science, or the cultivation of use-. 
All knowledge, that they rarely adopt any foreign improve- 
.ments, and even smother in its birth the spirit of lib^^al 
Inquiry and research* White's Bamptcm Iject* Serm* igc* 

To Christian nations belong the exclusive cultivaticaxof 
hsaming and science, and the most assiduous advancement of 
every useful and ornamental art. By them every faculty df 
the soul is called forth into action ; no torpid indcdence stqis 
the bold career of their genius, or restrains the patient and 
effectual operations of their industry. Since the purity of. 
religicm was restored by the Beformati<»i, every part of 
Christendom has caught the flame of emulation j general 
>jK>wledge is widely diffibed, g^d the character of a ChrisK 
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tian, and more paiticularly that of a Protestant, is marked by 
jft superior improvement of the intellectual powers. 

II. The Church of England. 

Oar Church, which stands at the head of the^ Protestant 
£stab|]shmentB, was, by the divine Providence purified from 
die corruptions of the See of Rome in the reign of Henrjr 
VIII. Her courageous and enlightened Reformers threw 
off the yoke of Papai supremacy and superstition, revived 
the lively image of the primitive Establishment, and resto- 
red the modes of worship that had prevailed in the purest 
times of Christianity^ This conformity has been celebrated 
by its own members- at home, and its admirers abroad, as 
its most illustrious and distinguishing characteristic. The 
fundamental Articles of her Faith are strictly consistent with 
Scripture r her sacred edifices, divested of the gaudy decora- 
tions of Popish temples, are furnished only with those ap- 
pendages which give dignity to public worship* Her devo- 
tional exemses, not confined to a foreign tongue, but 
intelligible to all, may be fairly pronounced superior to all 
other saBcred compositions of human origin, for simplicity of 
laaguageyfervour of piety, and evangelical tenour of sentimenti 
The orders of the Priesthood, deriving their origin from the 
Apostles thenaselves, are confirmed by the earliest usage,.and 
are recommended by the great utility of clerical subordina* 
timu The constituticm of the State, in return for the alliance 
which it has formed with the Church, derives from the asso- 
ciatioa additional security for the observance of the laws, and 
the preservation of order. The unmolested profession, and 
open exercise • of tiieir own particular worship, are allowed 
to Dissenters of all denominations. The prudent toleration, 
with which Aey are indulged* equally avoids the extremes 
of persectttiyon, which cuts asunder the ties of charity, and 
of that unbounded freedom, which may convert religion intb 
an eagine of political mischief* Thus descrv^edly renowned 
for her institutions, and her modes of worship, the Church 
of England is as favourable to the cultivation of the mind, 
as to the advancement of pure Christianity; and the zeal of 
her sons for the promotion of her interests has never been 
more conspicuous, than their learning, their talents, and their 
virtues. 

CoNCLtrsiON. 

To the prevalence of Christianity, the study of its records^ 
^d the institutig&s and establishments to which it gave 
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rise, modiim times are indebted for the preseiratioii of tte 
invaluable remains of Grecian and Roman literature* Whe^ 
the barbarians of the North, and the East, and the Mahome- 
tens of the South overspread the provinces of the Bomaii 
Empire, the city of Constantinople, where we ntay recoUect 
the Christian Religion had been -first support^ by Imperial 
authority, preserved its inhabitants from that general igno- 
rance which overspread the rest of the world* During the 
dark ages, the light of learning, however feebie, was sdll 
kept burning in monastic cells; the Latin bmgtiage, into 
which the Scriptures were translated, was cultivated ; and 
the precious remains of classical genius escaped the ra:vages, 
to which every other species of property was exposed by the 
ferocity and violence of a barbarous people. From these re- 
positories, happily secured from destruction by the.aupersti* 
tion of the times, they were drawn at the revival of learning; 
and the service which they have affored to the humait mind 
has not been confined to its researches into philosophy, sci- 
ence, and literature, but extended to sacred criticism^ and 
the illustration of the Scriptures. 

As CSiristianity is thus auspicious to the cultivation of the 
intellectual powers, as well as beneficial in its moral effects,, 
it deserves the first attention of the studious. The duties 
which it prescribes indeed are admirably calculated to pro^ 
duce that docile temper and soberness of thought, those faabks 
of perseverance and patient investigation, which are abso- 
lutely necessary in the pursuit of general knowledge. Reli- 
gion stamps its just value upon all other attainments, a^ 
consecrates them to the best and nvost noble s^iee. It as*- 
serts its own glorious and transcendent superiority, because it 
confines not its researches to objects of immediate utility only, 
but elevntes our. thoughts to h^avoi, and carries on the mind 
to the growing improvanents of its faculties, thro^^ioiit- the 
infinite s^es of eternity.* 

Such are the reasons for our urgent importunities to our 
young readers, to^ lay the foundatiotis of their lives on die 
firm ground of Christian faith, and build upon it whatever ia 
just and good, worthy and noble, till die strtieture be com- 

* To that elevation of mind above the common eve;nts of life, whether 
prosperous or adterse, which Christianity is capable of inspirin^^, may 
be applied the noble description of Claudian :— 

Fortunae secura nitet, nee faftclbus uUis 
Erjgitur, plausuve cupit clarescere vulgi : 
Kil opis externee cupiens, nil indiga laudis } 
Divitils animosa suis, immotaque cunctls 
Ca6ibu8> ex alia mortalln 4e»pictt aree. 
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fkiat b oioral beauty. *^ The worid, mto which j'ou are en- 
tmag^ lies i& wait willi a variet]^ of temptations* Un&vour- 
able sentiments of religion wiU soon be suggested to you^ 
and all the scares of luxury, false honoi»r, and interest, spread 
ki your way, which are too successful, and to many fatal* 
Happy &e few that in any part of life become sensible <^ 
dieir errors, and with painful resolution tread back the wrong 
st^s, which they have taken ! Bilt hapja^est bf men is- he^ 
who by an even course of right conduct from the first, as far 
as human frailty permits, hath at once avoided the miseries 
of sin, the sorrows of repenteiee, mtd the diiSiculties of vir- 
tue ; who not ooly can think of his present state with compo- 
sare, but reflects on his past behaviour with thankful appro* 
bation ; and looks forward with unmixed joy to that important 
future hour, when he shall appear before God, and humbly 
ofer to him a whole life spent in his service." Archbishop 
Seeker's Sermons. 

.Let me then continue most seriously to exhort you, my 
young Readers^ to listen with all earnestness to the sacred 
words of the great Founder of bar holy Religion. Attend 
tmh mingled sensations of delight, gratitude, and reverence, 
to the revelation of Ae Divine will, w&ich he descended 
fmm heaven to promulgate. The duties, which you owe to 
yoEor Mdcer, to mankind, imd to yourselves, are stated with 
fiiU authority, and ex:plaified wiA the utmost perspicuity in 
the inspired Writings of his Ev«Bigelists and^Apoades- — la— 
thcBGu you - £nd that -the Sav i uii r of ^^^^3. has ifiustrated 
his diyiiie precesj^s by the most pleasing aiKi striking exam«« 
pies, has ei^rced diem by the most awful sanctions, and re- 
conunended diem ^y the bright perfection of his own con- 
duct. There he has unfokied oie great mystery of redemption^ 
and ccHnmunicated the means, by which degenerate and fal- 
len man' may recover die favour of his offended Maker. 
TRiere he gives a clear view of the divine administration of 
all human afiairs : and theise he represents this mortal life, 
which forma only a part of our existence, as a short period 
<tf war&re and triaL He points to die solemn scenes, which 
open beyond the grave ; the resurrection of the dead, the 
last judgment, and the impartial distribution of rewards and 
punishments. He displays the completion of the divine mer- 
cy and goodness in the final establishment of perfection and 
happiness. By making such wonderful and interesting dis- 
coveries, let him excite your zeal, and fix your determination 
to adorn the acquirements of learning and science with the 
graces of his hcdy Religion, and to dedicate the days of healtbi 
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and of yovith to his honouF and service. Amid the retire^ 
meQt of study, or the business of active life, let it be your 
first care, as it is your dut^^ and your interest, to recollect, 
that the great Author and Finisher of your fakh has placed 
the rewards of virtue beyond the reach of time and deadi ; 
and promised that etentel happiness to the faith and obedi- 
ence of man, which can al<me fill his capacity fior enjoyment, 
and alone satisfy th% ardent desires of his «ouL' 
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CSAPI^BL 

LANGUAGE IN GENERAL. 

THE priiitiples and characteristics of Language render 
it a subject of pleasing and useful inqmry. It is the general 
loehidfi of OUT, ideas, and represents by words aB the concept 

tioXlM of the mind* BtOOk^-aml con > e rsa ii o g aar^ Ae £>flk|»'iag 

of this prolific parent. The former introduce us to the tineas* 
ures of learning and science, and" make, us acquainted wit^ 
the opinions, discoveries, and d:ansactions of past ages ; by 
the latter the general intercourse of society is*carriedon,imd 
our ideas are conveyed to each other with nearly the satne 
rapidity, with which they arise in the mind.^ Lsm^age. in 
conjunction with reason, to which it gives its proper activity, 
use, and oi'nament, raises man above the lower orders of 
animals ; and, in proportion as it is polished and refined, 
exalts one nation above anodier in the scale of civilization- 
and intellectual dignity. , 

Inquiries into the nature of any particular Language, if 
not tod abstruse and metaphysical, are subjects of pleasing 
and useful speculation. So close is the connexion between 
words and ideas, that no learning whatever can be obtained 
without their aid and interposition. In proportion as the 
foimer are studied and examined, the latter become clear 
and complete ; and according as. words convey our meaning 
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in a full and adequate manner, vrt avoid the inconvenience 
af being misunderstood, and are secure from the perplexity 
of doubt, the errors of mtsconception, and the cavils of dis- 
pute. Itmust always be remembered, that words are merely 
the arbitrary signs of ideas, connected with them by custom, 
not aQied to them by imture ; and thkt each idea, like a ray 
of lij^t, is liaUe to be tinged by the nnedium of the word 
through which it passes. The volumes of controversy which 
fill the libraries of the learned would have been compara- 
tively very small, if the disputants who wrote them had gi- 
ven a clear definition of their principal terms. Accurate 
definition is one of the most useful parts of logic ; and we 
shall find, when we come to the examination of that subject, 
that it is the only solid ground upon which reason can build 
her arguments, and proceed to* just conclusions. 

In order that the true sense of words may be ascertained, 
and that they may strike with their whole force, derivation 
must lend its aid to definition. It is this which points out 
the source from whence a word springs, and the various 
streams of signification that flow from it. The student, 
while employed in tracing the origin of Language, and as- 
certaining its simplification, will reap great advantage from 
caBing history to hi« assistance; and he will find that allu- 
sionsj idioms, and figures of speech are illustrated by par- 
ticular facts, opinions, and institutions. The customs of 
the Greeks throw lig^t upon the expressions of their au- 
thws; without some acquaintance with the Roman laws, 
many forms of expression in the Orations of Cicero are un- 
intelligible \ and many descriptions in the Old and New 
Testament are obscure, unless $hey are illustrated by a know- 
ledges of eastern manners. Furnished with such aids, the 
scholar acquires complete, not partial information ; throws 
upon Language all the light that can be reflected from his 
general studies ; and imbibes, as far as a modern can imbibe 
it, (he true and original spirit of ancient authors. 

As long as any one confines his studies solely to his na- 
tive tongue, he cannot understand it perfectly, or ascertain 
with accuracy its poverty or richness, its beauties or defects. 
He who cultivates other languages as well as his own, gjuns 
new instruments to increase die stock of his ideas, and opens 
Itew roads to the temple of knowledge. He draws his learn- 
ing from pure sources, converses with the natives of other 
countries without the assistance df an interpreter, and sur- 
veys the contents of books without the dim and unsteady 
Bght of translations* He may unite the speculati<)ns of a 
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philosopher with the acquirements of a linguist 5 he may 
compare different tongues, and form justconclusions with re- 
spect to their defects and beauties, and their correspondence 
with the temper, genius, and manners of a people. He may 
trace the progress of national refinement, and discover by a 
comparison of arts and improvements with their correspon- 
dent terms, that the history of Language, inasmuch as it de-* 
velopes the efforts of human genius, and the rise and ad- 
vancement of its inventions, constitutes an important part of 
the history of Man. 

L Theories or the Origin or Language. 

Various theories have been formed to account for the ori- 
gin of language, which, however ingenious, are far from be- 
ing satisfactory. The celebrated authoi^ of 'Ae Weaith of. 
, Nations supposes " two savages, who had never been taught 
to speak, and who 'had been bred up remote fronf the socie- 
ties of men, would naturally begin to form tfiat language, by 
which they would endeavour to make their sentiments intel- 
ligible to each other, by uttering certain sounds, whenever 
they meant to denote objects." Thus they would begin to 
give names of things, to class individual objects under a 
species which they denoted by a common name^ and proceed 
gradually to the formation of all the parts of speech.^ 

The condition of these two savages is whoBy imaginary, 
as it cannot apply to any persons, who have ever been known 
to exist. It'may fairly be asked, how they came into such 
a state ? Was it in. consequence of their own previous deter- 
mination I If it was, then they must have conversed, in ordei* 
to make such an agreement. If it was not the result of such 
a measure, they must have been placed there, by other rati- 
onal and talking beings, and must consequeiidy have acqui- 
red from them the names, which in their recluse condition 
they applied to the surrounding objects* If they borrowed 
the terms from others, then of course the hypothesis of a 
language, considered as an invention of the savages them* 
selves, falls at once to the ground. 

Some instances, it may be granted, have been reported of 
persons, who have been found in a wild state, without edu- 
cation or the use of speech : but no accurate and well-authen- 
ticated account is given of the exact time of life, when they 
were first placed in such a'state,or of their manner of living. 

* CoDsidemtions concerning the first fonnation of liuigu»ge9» ia 
Smith's Theory of moral SentlmentSi Tol. ii^ p. 403* 
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Upon such weak princi^es, therefore, no argumeiit can be 
established to confirm the truth of the hypothesis. 

The theory of Lord Monboddo, embellished as it is by 
quotations from ancient authors, and supported by plausible 
arguments, is liable to similar objections* (Origin of Lan^ 
goage, vol* i, p* 514, 545., 626, vol* iv, p. SO^) He supposes^ 
that language was not originally natural to man,' and Uiat the 
politiad state of society was necessary for its invention. This 
principle forms the basis of his elaborate work on the origia 
and progress of language. He asserts that man in his natu<- 
ral state is a wUd animal^ widiout language or arts of any 
kind. To prove this point, he cites the opinions of Lucre^- 
tius and Horace, who describe the human race as firstrising 
from the taxthj mute and savage, and living for some time 
in a state of war, before the invention of arts and the esta^ 
blishment of laws uitroduced the improvement of manners^ 
He quotes descriptions from the works of Diodorua Sictdusv 
Leo Africanus, and other writers. But in the whole detail 
of his authorities, there is not one strong and well attested 
fact, that is strictly and indisputably to his purpose. The 
vague and fanciiul descriptions o£ poets cannot be admitted 
as proper evidence in such a case. The accounts of liNo* 
dorus Siculus, and the other writers whom he presses into 
his service, ai'e taken from the reports of creduloiis travel* 
lers. Some of them are not to the purpose; in many of the 
others are circumstances, highly improbable, or evidendy 
false. Some of the descriptions are not sufficiendy accidrate 
to enable us, to ascertain, whether the beings, that were ob<» 
served by travellers to live in a wild state, were really men^ 
or inferior animals. Lord Monboddo is aware that the aiw 
guments of Rousseau, founded upon the principle that tlppere 
could be no society without language, press with great iorce 
against his whole system. To what instances then hais.ho 
recourse to extricate himself from the difficulty ? Not4» an 
example taken from a race of men possessing the facuky o6 
reason^ and the organs of speech; but from the beavers of 
Canada, and the foxes of the river Uanastris ! AVhen he 
ought to adduce instances of fnerif he produces those of info-* 
rior animals ; and his defsa'iptions of them are. so extraordi-' 
nary, that they are entided to very little credit. When he 
speaks of society, he certainly must be understood to meaxt 
only the tftateof such creatures, as,*destitute of the organs 
of speechyheixi together merely as they, are impelled by the 
force of instinct. Such a state is more properly to be called 
gregarmufyiiiaxk^^ciable'; because to th» latter term is.sdwa?|^ 
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applied some idea of a disposition to converse, and to com- 
municate thought, which is totally inconsistent with the na* 
ture of any beings, nQt endowed with the faculty of speech.^ 
r How the original societies of men could have been formed 
%v^ithout the aid of language, or language invented without 
Society, are points which the disquisitions of these writers, 
however ingenious, are far from enabling us to setde- The 
only rational and satisfactory method of solving the difficulty 
is to refer the origin of speech to the great Creator himselfc 
Not that it is necessary to suppose, that he inspired the first 
parents of mankind with any particular original or primitive 
language ; but that he made them fully sensible of the power 
with which they were endued of forming articulate sounds, 
gave them an impulse to exert it, and left the arbitrary im- 
position of words to their own choice* , Their ingenuity was 
left to itself to multiply names, as new objects occurred to 
their observation ; and thus language was gradually advan- 
.ced in process of time to the different degrees of copiousness 
and refinement, which it had reached among various na- 
tions. 

This theory is conformable to the description given in the 
Sao^d Writings, and agrees very remarkably with the opin- 
ions to he collected from prophane history. Plato maintains 
that the original, language of man w^as of divine formation ; 
and when he divide* words into two classes, the primitive and 
ihe derivative, he attributes the latter to the ingenuity of 
man, and the former to the immediate communication of the 
Supreme Being. The Egyptians, from whon\ this opinion 
iras probably derived, maintained that by Thoth, the god 
of dk)quence, their ancestors were at first taught to articu- 
late. 

. To whatever part of the globe we direct our view, we 
shall find additional reasons to conclude, that all the lan- 
ga£^e6 now spoken in the world were derived oxginally from 
one and the same source, notwithstanding their apparent 
difference and variety. When we remark certain words in 
Latin, that resemble others in Greek, we are not surprised, 
considering the intimate connexion which subsisted between 
the two nations, and the evident derivation of the former 
from the latter. It is natural to suppose that the modern 
tongues were derived from the ancient, which were spoken 
in Ae same countrj^ Thus all the present languages and 
dialects of Europe, amounting to about twenty-seven, may 
biP traced to the Latin^ Teutonic^ and SclcmontQn* But when 
we observe that certain words . used 'm oae quarter of the 
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glcAe are like those in another which is very remote, and 
that such words have exactly the same signification, and 
were so used long before the present inhabitants had any in*» 
tercourse with each other, how is this to be accoimted for ? 
And whence arises the affinity -in some remarkable instances 
between the Greek and Hebrew, Greek and Sanscrit, Greek 
and Chinese, English and Arabic, Turkish and Celtic, Welsh 
and Arabic, Latin and Ot^eitan, Latin and Turkish, and 
English and Persian? 

i could show the coincidence in many points between 
Greek and Sanscrit, between the dialect of the Hebudes ai\d 
the remote language of China : I could perhaps ascertain the 
existence of many Celtic and Egyptian words in China, 
which prove the ancient connexion between the original fa- 
milies of the earth, the immediate descendants of Japhet and 
Ham the Sons of Noah : but the limited nature of my plan 
makes it necessary to refer such of my readers as are desi- 
rous of pursuing this curious investigation, to the learned 
works of Sammes, Fezron, Junius, Skinner, and Parkhurst ; 
—to Rowland's Mona, and Williams's Primitive Christi- 
anity, 

This indeirtity or resemblance more or less exact of names 
which dtenote the same ideas, and those ideas some of the 
most striking and important to mankind in every age of so- 
ciety, seems to point to the same sotirce. it seems highly 
probable therefore, that one original fountain of speech, and 
one only, has produced not only those various streams of 
diction, such as the Celtic, that have been long dried up ; 
bat supplied those likewise, such as the languages of modem 
Europe, that still continue to flow. Hence the accounts re- 
corded by Mbses of the primeval race of men speaking one 
language, and their subsequent dispersion in comsequence of 
the confusion of tongues which took place at Babel, receives 
strong confirmation. These are facts which furnish the best 
reason for the uniformity we have noticed, and they could 
not, on any other principle, be accounted for, in a manner so 
satisfactory to reason, or so consistent with the tenor of an* 
cient history. 

Language kept pace with the progress of invention, and 
the cultivation of the mind urged mankind to the increase 
and improvement of the sounds, by which its dictates were 
communicated to the ear. From denoting the perceptions 
of sense, they proceeded to represent by words the instru- 
ments and operations of art, the flights of fancy, the deduc*? 
Sons of reasoi;^ and the resiJts of observation and experienqiifr* 
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Hence may be traced th^ progress of. poetry, history, and 
philosophy. Thus oral expression, from being in its early 
age the child of necessity, became the parent of ornament ; 
and words, originally. the rude and uncouth dresses of ideas, 
have been improved, as society has advanced to higher de- 
grees of refinement, into their most splendid and most beau- 
tiful decorations.^ 

n. Origin and Progress of Letters. 

I * 

To fix the fleeting sounds as soon as they are breathed 
from the lips, and to represent ideas SsiithfuUy to the eye as 
soon as they are formed in the mind, by certain determinate 
characters, are the wonderful properties of letters. Those 
to whom books have from their childhood been fiEuniliar, and 
who view literature only in its present advanced state of im- 
provement, cannot form a just estimate of the difficulties 
that attended the first application of symbols or signs to the 
expression of ideas. The pictures of die Mexicans, and the 
hieroglyi^ica of the £g3^tians, were^ without doubt v^ry in- 
genious devices, and mark the various efforts which human 
ingenuity can make towards expressing what passes in the 
mind, by objects of sight : but it comes not within the pib- 
vince of the art of painting to represent a sTuccessicm of 
thoughts ; and its operations are very tedious and circuitous ; 
so that such a mode of information is very ill adapted to the 
activity and die arariety of mental escertions. TTie , great ex- 
cellence of letters consists in their sknplicity r' by a small 
number of characters, repeated and variously cbmbined,^ all 
^HTords are expressed with equal precision and facility. Tlaey 
possess a decided advantage over all other artificial vbhides 
of thought^ by communicating with the upmost ease the va- 
rious conceptions of the mind. By their assistance in carrj'^- 
ing on epistolary' correspondence, the warm effusions of aflfec- 
iion and friendship are conveyed even to the most remote 
countries ; and theconstant>^intercoursc oi^ commerce, science, 
tEokl leamtag>, is maintained in defiance of all the obstacles of 
distance. Learning is indebted to letters for -its 'diffusion 
and coritinuarice, aaid to them genius and virtue -owe the re- 
«7ards of lasting fame. Oral tradition is fleeting and imcer- 
tain: it is a stream, which, as it insensibly flows into the 
ocean of oblivion, is mixed widi the impure soil of error and 
falsehood. But letters furnish the unsullied memorials of 
truth, and impart to successive generations the perfect. re-' 
cords of knowledge* They c<mstitute the light^glary, and 
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ornament of civiU^ed maft'; and when the vofice ^( the phtr 
bsopher, the poet, and the gchol^, and even the sacred worda 
; of the Redeemer of mankind himself, are heafd no mofe^ 
I letters record the bright examples of virtue, and teach thife 
kestimable lessons of science, learning, and revelatiiDto to 
eveiy age, and to every people. 

We cannot fail to observe the great Variety ih thfe mdde$ 
of writing, which prevail in diffet^nt parts of tlie world. 
Some nations^ as the Chinese, place their letters perj>eWdicu* 
larly, and write from the top to the bottom of the pajge. iPhtf 
greatest number have followed the movement of the hand 
I from left to right, which to an European appears most natu** 
f ral and easy : accordingly all the western nations place their 
letters in this order. On the contrary, it was the prevailing 
custom of the East, particularly of the Egyptians, Phoenicians^ 
Arabians, and Hebrews, to pursue the opposite practice, and 
write from right to left. 

These variolis modes of arrangement may give some |}lau*. 
sibility to the opinion, that each particular people were the 
inventors of their own alphabet. A presumption so favour- 
■able to national vanity has accordingly .prevailed, as the 
Egj^ptians attributed the origin of their letters to Mercuiy, 
i J tl^e Greeks to Cadmus, and the Latins to Saturn. This 
I opinion arose from the high reputation acquired by tKosei 
trho first introduced, or niade improvements in the graphic 
art. For it seems highly probable, that all the alphabets noW 
known and used, were originally derived from one and th^ 
same source, and were brought, at various periods of tiihe, 
into diiferent countries. 

Can any two sets of letters appear to the eye more dis- 
similar, dian the Hebrew and the English ? Yet it is highly 
probable, that the latter were derived from the former. And 
tf we attend to the ingenious arguments of Bishop'^Varburton, 
we may carry the origin of letters higher than to the Jeivish 
nation, and refer them to the Egyptian hieroglyphics. H^ 
states, upon the authority of ancient writers, that throughout 
many of the early ages of the world, there ^vas a regifl^ 
gradation of improvement in the manner of cohveyiiig id^as 
f>y signs**-that pictures were first used as the representative^ 
<rf thoughts, and in process off time atphafceticid cfearacteV* 
^re substituted, as ^n easier and more compendious mode 
of communication, than the vxigue use of arbitrary marks« 
Bivine Legation, v. ii, p. 387, &c Btoses the great law- 
giver of the Jews, brought lettei^ with the rest of his leam- 
iag from Egypt ; and he simplified their forrti^/ itf otdc^r t^ 
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prevent the abuse to which they would have been liable, a9 
symbolical characters, among the people so much inclined to 
superstition as the Jews* From the Jews this alphabetical 
mode of writing passed to the S3rrians and Phoenicians, or 
perhaps was common to them ail at the same time. The 
Greek authors maintained that Cadmus and his Phoenician 
companions introduced the knowledge of letters into Greece. 
Herodotus records the curious fact that he saw at Thebes in 
BoBotia, in the temple of Apollo, three tripods inscribed with 
Cadmeian letters, which very much resembled the Ionic. It 
is too well known to require any detail of proof, that the 
Romans were taught their letters by the Greeks. Tacitus 
has remarked the similarity of the Roman character to the 
most ancient Grreek, that is, the Pelasgic ; and the same ob- 
servation is made by Pliny, and confirmed by the inscription 
on an ancient tablet of brass, dedicated to Minerva. By the 
Romans their alphabet was communicated to the Goths, and 
the nations of modem Europe. And if the evidence to this 
detail of external proofs be wanted, the curious may furnish 
themselves with very sufficient arguments, in the authentic 
inscriptions of antiquity which time has spared, by consider- 
ing attentively the order, the names, and the powers of tha 
letters in the several alphabets just mentioned ; and by ex- 
amining in the learned works of Montfaucon, Shuckford, and 
Warburton, the characters themselves, how they have grad- 
ually been altered, and have deviated from the first form^ 
through successive changes, previous to their assuming the 
shapes and figures under which they at present appear.* 

HI. CffARAGTERISTIC DISTINCTIONS BETWEEN ANCIENT 

AND MODERN LANGUAGES. 

The formation of the modem languages of Europe is in- 
timately connected with the history of the dark ages. The 
liatin language began to be corrupted in the fifth century, as 
soon as die Goths and Lombards, both of whom derived 
their origin from Germany, had gained possession of Italy« 
From the reign of Theodoric and Athalaric, who laboured 
to soften the rough manners of the Goths by the refinements 
of learning, the Italian language gradually assumed its form, 
^d character; and its deviation from the Latin was particu* 

* Stilllngfleety v. i, c. ii sect 20. Shuckford's Connections, v. i, p. 233. 
Mitibrdi v. i, p. 88. Herodotus, I. v. Terpslch. sect. 58, 59, p. 306, 
yedit, Gronov. Taciti Ann. L xi. PUtU Nat. HLsft, L vii, c. huL GogueC^ 
^ifth 9f I«aws» V. i, p: 177> 
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larly marlied by tlie use of artkles instead of die variattonsX 
of cases, and of auxiliar verbs instead of many changes ofy 
tenses. 

In proportion as the Goths made more successful and ex- 
tensive ravages in the Roman empire, their phraseology was 
blended with that of their captives, and the coarse dialect o£ 
Provence and Sicily contributed many ingredients to the 
composition of the Italian language ; in the same manner as 
the fusion of the precious and baser metals at the conflagra- 
tion of Corinth is said to have produced the valuable mix- 
lure, which derives its name from that celebrated city. As 
iu the features of the Italian ladies, the curious traveller may 
now discern a striking likeness of the faces engraved on an- 
tique gems ; so in the language of that country' he may dis- 
cover a strong resemblance to the original from which it is 
derived. If it wants the strength and majesty of the Latin, 
it inherits that delicacy and melodious flow of expression^ 
which never ftiil to charm every reader of taste, in the works 
of Dante, Ariosto, Petrarch, Machiavel, Algarotti, and Me- 
tastasio. It is the singular glory of Italy, that while the 
early poets aiid historians of France and England are become 
in a great measure obsolete, her writers, who flourished so 
early as the fourteenth century, are read with the fashionable 
authors of the present times, and share their popularity and 
applause. 

In the fifth century, the Franks, a people of Germany^ 
under the command of Pharamond, invaded France, and 
conquered its ancient inhabitants, the Celts and Romans. By 
a mixture of the dialect of these people the French language 
was formed, which gradually polished the rude expressions 
and uncouth phraseology observable in its first writers, has 
acquired in latter times a great degree of precision, delicacy, 
and elegance. 

Between the languages of Greece and Rome, and those of 
modem times, a very remarkable diflerence prevails. The\ 
prepositions of the latter supply the place of the cases of the) 
former ; and as these prepositions are of a very abstract and 
general nature, they show the progress of the modems in 
metaphysical reasoning. Auxiliary verbs are used instead 
of many of the ancient tenses : these forms of expression 
contribute greatly to simplify modem languages, in point of 
rudiments and first principles, and consequently render them 
more easy to be acquired. Still however they are subject to 
faults, which nearly counterbalance their excellence; for they 
are weaker in expression, less harmonious and agreeable to 
^ ear^ and, 9^ the constractiou of die words necessarily 
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6xtn tfiem to paiticuhr situations in a semence, they ^ te^d 
adapted to the u6es of poetry. 

Another very remarkable distinction prevails in poetry* 
Those effusions offaa\cy which the modems express in rhypae, 
the aticients conveyed in metre. In the classic authors the 
<juantity of words is fixed, the various combinations of long 
and diort syllables give a pleasing variety to pronunciation, 
both in prose and verse, and render every word more distinct 
and harmonious to the ear. Rhyme was the invention of a 
dark and tasteless age, and is generally thought, when it 
predominates in the poetry of a language, as it does in the 
French, to indicate a want of strength and spirit. It is the 
glory of the English language to be capable of supporting 
blank verse ; which the French, from its want of energy and 
vigour, cannot admit even in the tragic composition. 

Rhyme is frequently the source of redundancy and feeble- 
ness of expression J as even among the most admired writei-s 
instances frequently occur - of the sense being so much ex- 
panded, as to be on that account extremely weakened, be- 
tause the poet is under the necessity of closing his couplets 
With corresponding sounds. The translation of Homer by 
Pbpe, and of Virgil by Dryden, afford striking proofs of the 
truth of this observation. The verbose passages in many of 
the finest tragedies of Comeille, Racine, and Voltaire, arise 
from the same cause. In rhyme the sense is usually closed 
with the first line, or tt least with the second. This produces 
a tedious imiformity, which is particularly unpleasing to those, 
whose ears are accustomed to the varied periods of the classic 
authors. Rhyme appears not so well adapted to grand and 
long, as to gay and short compositions. Its perpetual repe- 
tition in the Henriade of Voltaire is tiresome : in the stanzas 
of the Fairy Queen of Spencer its recurrence, although stated 
and uniform, is more tolerable, because the pauses are more 
varied : but it certainly is of all compositions best suited to 
the liN'ely turn of an epigram; and the ludicrous descriptions 
of a mock-heroic. As a proof how little Ayme can contri- 
bute to the essential beauties of poetry, those persons are 
lesteemcd the best readers, who pay the least regard to its 
regular and stated return, and attend onty to sUch pauses, as 
the sense of an author naturdly points ont. ^is may be 
considered as no slight proof of the comparative excellenc€^ 
of good blank verse, and the ancient metrical compositions. 

A wider and more accurate survey of nature, and a more 

diligent cultivation of art, by gradually opening new channelsr 

•of knowledge, have iftcreascd the number of words. Hence 

^m find, tfiaft the totftdeftts^cjcccf the anciehts ia copiousness 


01 the Jewish language, aod corroborate, witn respect to its 
origin, the relationsof the holy Scriptures. 

Our remark^ likewise on the nature of language, both an- 
cient and rnqdem, and their comparative excellence and de- 
fects, may lead to many useful inquiries and reflections, as 
the progrtaa of human knotvledge is bo closely connected 
with the subject. The art of writing has' been the great 
means of enlightening the understanding, and softening th« 
manners, and the great instrument of improving social life, 
and strengthening its ties. To consider the advantages, 
which the improi-enoeat of languages, and of this art has con- 
ferred upon mankind, would open a boundless field of obser- 
vation. Our range of remark would be equally vague and 
unprofitable, if we were to indulge the pleasing spcculatioa 
of enlarging upon the numerous languages which have been, 
or are now spoken in the most civilized parts of the world. 
It belongs to our plan to confine our attention to subjects of 
more obvious utility, and to consider "those languages onfy, 
which interest us on account of the beople to whom thev be- 


CHAPTER n. 

THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

THE impressions made by the conquerors wTlo hiive 
settled in any particular nation are in few respects more clear- 
ly to be traced, than by the change they have produced in 
the language of die natives. This obaer\"ation may be appli- 
ed with peciJiar propriety to our own country : for after the 
Saxons had subdued the Britons, they introduced into Eng- 
land their own language, which was a dialect of the Teutonic 
or Gothic. From the fragments of the Saxon laws, history, 
and poetry still extant, we have many proofs to convince us, 
that it was capable of expressing with a great degree of copi- 
ousness and energy the sentiments of a civilized people. For 
a period of six hundred years no considerable variation took 
place. TiVilliam the Conqueror promoted another change of 
language, which had been begun by Edward the confessor^ 
and caused the Norman French to be used, both in his own 
palace, and in the courts of justice ; and it became in a short 
time current among all the higher orders of his subjects; 
The constant intercourse which subsisted between France 
and England for several centuries, introduced a very conside- 
rable addition of terms ; and they were adopted with very 
slight deviation from their original, as is evident from the 
works of ourearIywriters,particiSarly Chaucer, Gower,Wicl:* 
lifFe, and many other authors quoted by Warton in his curious 
and enti-rtaining History of English Poetry. Such were 
the erand sources of the Enulish tonffue: but the stream has 
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littk simplicity as to its origin, yet in its grammatical con- 
struction it bears a close resemblance to Hebrew, the most 
simple language of antiquity. Its words depart less from the 
original form, than those of any other modem tongues. In 
the substantives there is but one variation of case : and it is 
only by the different degrees of comparison, that changes are 
made in the adjectives. There is only one conjugation of 
the verbs, some of which indeed are not varied at all, and 
others have only t^vo or three changes of termination. Al- 
most all the modifications of time are expressed by auxiliary 
verbs ; and the verbs themselves preserve in many instances 
very nearly, and in some cases exacdy, their radical form in 
the different tenses. The discriminating powers of these 
auxiliary verbs are of great use in expressing the different 
moods. The article possesses a striking peculiarity, differing 
from that in most other languages, for it is indeclinable, andy 
common to all genders. This simplicity of structure renders 
our language much easier to a learner than Italian or French, 
in which the variations of the verbs in particular are very nu- 
merous, complex, and difficult to be retained. 

The English language is uniform in its composition, and 
its irregularities are far from being numerous. The distinc- 
tions in the genders of nouns are agreeable to the nature 
of tilings, and are not applied with thj^ caprice, which pre- 
vails in many other languages. The order of construction is 
more easy and simple, than that of Latin and Greek ; it has 
no genders of adjectives, nor any gerunds, supines, or varie- 
ty of conjugations. These peculiarities give it a philosophical 
character ; and as its .terms are strong, expressive, and copi- 
ous, no language seems betty- calculated to facilitate the in- 
tercourse of mankind, as a universal medium of communica- 
tion. 

Since the Grammars of Lowth and Priesdy, and the Dic- 
tionary of Johnson have been published, our language has 
hten brought nearer to a fixed standard. It is now consider- 
ed, more than ever, as an object of grammatical rules, and 
regular syntax. Its idioms are more accurately ascertained 
hy a comparison of passages selected from the best authors, 
fhe derivations are traced from their original sources with 
greater precision ; and its orthography is now more reduced 
to settled rules. To the labours of Johnson as a Lexkogru" 
phtr^ our nation is under great obligations ; and if he has in 
some instances failed in diligence of research, or extent of 
plan, we must at least be ready to allow, that he has contri- 
buted more thaa any oi his countrymen towards the elucida- 
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^on of his subject*; he has given his definitions of words with 
great clearness, and confirmed them by a detail of quotations 
horn the best authors. • There is perhaps no bool^, professed- 
ly written upon a philological subject that can give to foreign* 
ers as well as natives, so just and advantageous an idea of 
our language, or of the variety and excellence of our writers ; 
the Preface to his Dictionary is a most accurate and deserved- 
ly admired composition. 

The derivation of English words, as far as it relates to 
Latin and Grfick, hascbeen frequently and satisfactorily traced : 
but those which are of Saxon origin were a long time preva- 
lent without sufficient investigation. The author of the *' Di- 
irersionsof Purley" (P. 185, &c.), whose natural acuteness 
and turn for met^hysical research peculiarly qualified him 
for such a task, has directed his attention to the subject ; and 
the ingenious theory which he has formed, respecting the 
origin of the indeclinable ps^ts of speech, was remarkably 
confirmed by his knowledge c^ Saxon. He has proved very 
/ clearly, diat many of our adverbs, conjunctions, and preposi- 
I tions, which are commoidy thought to have no signification, 
j when detached from other words, btq derived fi*om obsolete 
\ verbs, or nouns^ the m eantng of which they respectively retain ; 
I but which have been shortened for general convenience, and 
corrupted by length of time. Such a discovery is valuable, not 
only on account of the light it throws upon those parts of our 
language which have been too slightly regarded by all for- 
mer grammarians ; but for the assistance it alFords to the 
science of etymology in general. 

Dr. Johnson has declaimed against translations as the 
bane of language: but Warton has observ^ed, in -the '^History 
of English Poetry," on the contrary, that our language de- 
rived great benefits from the translations of the classics in the 
sixteenth century. '^This difference of dJ>inion may probably 
be reconciled, by supposing that these Writers advert to the 
state of a language at different periods of time. "When it is- 
in its dawn of improvement, as was the case when the trans- 
lations of the classics were first made into English, tha^addi- 
tion of foreign terms may be requisite to keep pace with the 
influx of new ideas. In a more advanced period of arts and 
civilization, such an increase is not only unnecessary, but 
may be injurious *, and the- practice seems -as needless, as the* 
introduction of foreign troops for the defence of a country,^ 
when the natives alone are sufiicient for its protection* 
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L Beauties of the English langitags. 

A language, whiph has been so much indebted to others, 
both ancient and modem, must of course be very cc^ious 
and expressive. In these respects perhaps it may be brought 
into competition with any now spbken in the world. No En* 
gUshman has had reason to complain, since our tongue has 
reached its present degree of excellence, that his ideas could 
not be adequately expressed, or clothed in a suitable dressy 
^0 author has been under the necessity of writing in a fo- 
reign language, on account of its .superiority td our own* 
WieAer we open the volumes of our divines, philosophers, 
historians, or artists, we shall find that they abound with idl 
the terms necessary to communicate their observations and 
discoveries, and give to their readers the most complete 
views of their respective subjects. Hence it appears, that 
our language is sufficiendy capacious for aH purposes, and 
can g^ve proper and adequate expression to variety of argu- 
ment, delicacy of taste, and fervour of genius. And that it 
has sufficient copiousness to communicate to mankind every 
^tion, event, invention and observation, in a full, clear, and 
elegant manner, we can prove by an appeal to the authors, 
who are at present most admired and esteemed. 

But its excellence is perhaps in few respects displayed to 
such advantage, as in the productions of our poets. Whoever 
reads the works of Shakspeare, Spenser, Milton, Dryden, 
and Pope, will be sensible that they employ a kind of phra- 
seology which may be said to be sacred to the Miises. It is 
distinguished from prose, not merely by the harmony of 
numbers, but by the great variety of its appropriate terms 
and phrases. A considerable degree of beauty results like- 
wise from the different measures employed in poetry. The\ 
-Allegro and Penseroso of Milton, Alexander*3 feast By Dryr I 
den, the Ode to thepasszons by Collins, and the Bardoi Gray^i 
are as complete examples of versification, judiciously varied,' 
according to the nature of the subjects, as they are specimens 
of exquisite sentiment and original genius. 

One of the most beautiful figures in poetry is the* ProsO" 
popoeia, or personification, which ascribes personal qualities 
and actions to inanimate and fictitious beings. THe genius 
of our language enables the English poet to give the best ef- 
fect to this figure, as the genders of noims are not arbitrarily 
imposed, but may be varied accordii^ to the nature of the 
subject. Thus me poet can establish Ae most striking dis- 
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tinction between verse and prose, and communicate to his 
descriptions that spirit and animation, which cannot fail, to 
delight every reader of taste, in the following passages* 

Thus Collins, in his ode on Thomson, who was buried at Richroond^ 
i&ft train of imagery at once beautiful and original, declares, that— 
" Remembrance oft shall haunt the shore 
When Thames in summer wreaths is drest. 
And ofl suspend the dashing oar. 
To hid his gentle spirit rest." 

Milton thus personifies Wisdom^ 
" Wisdom's self 


Oft seeks to sweet retired solitude. 

Where with her best nurse Contemplationi 

She plumes her feathers, and iets grovs her wing». 

That in the various bustle of resort. 

Were all too ruiBed, and sometimes impaired." 

Paradise Lost. 

And Warton describes the advance of Evening t 

" While Evening vetl*d in shadows brown 
J^ts her matron mantle on. 
And mists in spreading streams convey 
More fresh the fumes of new mown hay; 
Then Goddess gpiide my pilgrim feet 
Contemplation hoar to meet. 
As slow he viinds in museful mood. 
Near the rush'd marge of Cherwell's flood." 
' Warton's Ode on the Approach of Sumn>ep. 

But the fullest display of this figure occurs in the Fairy 
4iueen of Spenser, which abounds in the continued personifi- 
.cation of abstract ideas* 

We must however acknowledge, that it is chiefly to grave 
subjects — ^to the details of the historian, the arguments of the 
politician and the divine, the speculations of the philosopher, 
and the inventibn of the epic and the tragic poet, that our 
expressions are best adapted* Our language has energy and 
^copiousness ; but it accords not so well with the mirth of the 
' gay, or the pathos of the distressed, as some others* In de- 
' scribing the pleasantries of the mind, in the effusions of deli- 
cate humour, and the trifling levities of social intercourse, 
.' the French possess a decided advantage* In delineating thc;^ 
; tender passions, the soothing of pity, and the ardour of love,; 
we must yield the superiority to the softer cadence of Italian' 
; syllables* 

H* Defects of the English Language* 

Al&ough it is natural to indulge a partiality to our native 
Itmguage, as well as to our native soil; yet this prepossession 
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*l>Ught not to make us blind to the defects either of the one 
or the other. We shall only advert to the principal imper- 
fections of the language. Most of the words, except such 
as are of Roman or Grecian origin, are monosyllables ter- 
minated by consonants ; and this makes our pronunciation 
rugged and broken, and unlike the regular and easy flow of 
classic phraseology. Many of them are harsh and inharmo- 
nious ; and there are some syllables, which can scarcely be 
pronounced by an Italian or Frenchman, whose organs of 
speech are habituated to softer expressions. " It is to the 
terminations witli consonants that the harshness of our lan- 
guage, may be imputed. The melody of a language depends 
greatly upon its vowel terminations. In English not more 
than a dozen common words end in a : about two dozen end 
in 0. In y we have no less than 4900 words, about an eighth 
of our language; our words amounting to about 35,000. 
Heron's letters, p. 247. 

The want of different terminations in verbs, as it introdu- 

US to express our meaning by circumlocutions. There xs no 
distinction in the persons of the plural number of verbs, nor 
in the tenses of persons of the passive voice. This is often- 
times the cause of ambiguity ; and foreigners, in the perusal 
of our books, must be very much at a loss, without the 
closest attention to the preceding and subsequent parts of 
sentences, to understand the particular sense of many pas- 
sages. Our accents are calculated to give considerable va- 
riety to pronunciation ; but the prevailing mode of throwing 
them back, in some cases, to the first syllable of a word, in 
a great degree destroys their use ; and gives an indistinct, 
hurried, and almost unintelligible soiuid to the other syUa- 
bles. None of the modem languages of Europe are so 
strongly marked by accents as our own. Their peculiar ad- 
vantage is evident in poetry, as we are enabled to support 
the varied numbers- of blank verse ; and this circumstance 
gives us a decided superiority over the French. Zealous as 
some authors have been to establish the excellence of Eng- 
lish with respect to quantity, and to prove that it is in itself 
harmonious and musical, we must, after all their ingenious 
arguments, be obliged to leave to the Greeks and Latins the 
regular and uniform distinctions of long and short syllables ; 
for although there are many of our words which we can af- 
firm to be long or short ; yet a great number of them cannot 
be said to be of any determinate quantity. Warton on Pop^% 
Vol I, p. 305. 
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The mode of speliing' appears to have been in fonner times^ 

extremely vague and unsetded. It is not uncommon to Gnd 

in our old writers, the same word spelt differendy, even in 

the same page. Orthography began to be more an object of 

attention, and was rescued from its great uncertainty, at the 

)>egiimi»g of the last century. Yet authors of considerable 

eminence have di£fered much from each other in their modes 

of spdUing some particular words, and have adjusted their 

practice to their own ideas of propriety* This has given a 

very stiff and pedantic appearance to their writings. Nor 

has the influence of their authority had any effect upon the 

prevailing customs, or rescued them from die imputation of 

^singularity and affectation. Dr. Laxdner was desirous of re- 

vivmg the old mode of spelling in some instances, as in jr^atiT-^ 

7iessejforjpvenesse^ &c. Benson, a commentator on St. Paul's 

Epistles, wrote praface^ prajixy proevtail^ procede^persue^ and 

eocplane^ like Lardner. Dr. Middleton, a more elegant vfri" 

ter, attempted similar innovations ; and Upton, die learned 

commentatQj: ou Shaksft^are* tires hi*^ readers bv tfcs-f'e'?^- 

tions of the word tost for the substantive taste. 

Our orthography remained in this fluctuating state, till at 
length what was the general wish, what many had ^templed 
in vain, and what seemed to require the united efforts of 
numbers, was accomplished by die diligence and the acute* 
ness of one man. ^ Dr. Johnson published his Dictionary ; 
and as the weigiit of truth and reason is irresistible, its au- 
thority has nearly fixed the external form of our language, 
and from its decisions few appeals have yet been made. In- 
deed so convenient is it to have one acknowledged standard 
to recur .to^«^so much preferable, in matters of this nature, 
is a trifling degree of irregularitj' to a continual change, and 
jruidess pursuit of unattainable perfection, that it is earnesdy 
to be hoped, that no author will henceforth on slight grounds 
be tempted to innovate. Dr. Johnson is every where the 
declared enemy of unnecessary innovation. The principles 
on which he founds his improvements are the stable ones of 
etymology and analogy : the former science will not sooti be 
more completely understood than it was by him; and if in 
the latter a fewsteps may have been made beyond the limits 
rf his obser\'^ation, they have been gained only by the pursuit 
Af minute researches, inconsistent with the greatness of his 
midertaking." Nares^s Ordioepy, p. 269. 

It is the opinion of this learned Lexicographer, diat as we 
received many of our Mwrds originally of Latin derivation, 
through the medium of the French, we ought -to foUoW the 
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ktter mode of spelling in preference to the former. Ooo^i 
as this general rule may be thought, there are some excep* 
tions, which in compliance with prevailing custom he readily- 
admits himself. " The rule required him to write enquire, v 
from the French enquerir, npt inquire. The terminatioa 
in our is one of those which has created much dispute. At 
present the practice seems to favour the i^tjection of t/ in all 
words of more than two syllables. Johnson spells author 
without a final u, but always writes honoi/r and favo2/r« 
Nires, p. 276. 

It may be laid down as a g^eneral rtde^ that the most judi- 
cious attention that can be paid to orthography, must neces- 
sarily consist in distinguishing those irregularities which are 
inherent in the language itself^ from those introduced Ky the 
capricious^ the fashionabie^ and the ignoranU 

The preceding observations have chiefly related to words 
considered by themselves* It may be proper, in the next 
place to make some remarks upon our composition, or the 
arrangement and connexion of words, as they constitute sen* 
tences. In this respect all modem languages fall short of 
the ancient, which are idistinguished by a peculiar roun- Iness^ 
hannony, and compass of period. The Greeks and Romans, 
by having different, genders and terminations of their verba 
and nouns, gave a precision to their meaning, which enabled 
them to diversity the order of construction, in an infinite va- 
riety of modes, without any injury to the general sense. Of this 
advantage our language i^ in a great degree incapable, by 
treason of the simplicity of its structure. It will indeed ad- 
mit of the transposition of the members of a sentence ; but 
the transposition of words, except in poetry, seems to be 
contrary to its genius. Our words in general are placed in 
the natural order of construction ; and to this standard we 
endeavour to reduce both our literal and free translations of 
Greek and Latin authors : in the works of qur writers we 
Mek in vain for that eondenseness of ideas, for those close 
and coanectftd parts of a sentence, and that judicious positioa 
of the principal idea in the most advantageous place, which 
have so striking an effect in the composition of the classics* 

IIL Sia T. BaowNE — Da# JoHirsoK-.-MR. Gibbon. 

*nic cultivation of the learned languages, since the reign of 
Henry YIU has introduced many words of Latin origin iniD 
^ conversation and die writings of the Engslih. The atten* 
iion paid to Italian Uteratore, particularly in Xbs> reign of 

Q 2 
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filizdbethf contribated to increase their number, in the 

works of Shakspeare vre find many such words ; and those, 

which his imperfect knowledge of Latin and Greek did not 

afford him the opportunity of taking immediately from the 

dassics, he probsibly borrowed from the same translations, 

which furnished many of his plots, speeches aiKi characters.^ 

Ifet he seetns to have considered the too free admission of 

this strange phraseology as an object of ckxasional censure, 

and has therefore exposed it to ridicuk with great effect in 

the ludicrous characters of Holofemes and Pistol. The 

dramatic productions of Ben Jonson, his contemporary, are 

much more strongly marked by these exotic conceits. But 

of all our writers of those times no one seems to. have been 

^ ambitious of the stiff and pompous decorations of latinised 

style, as Sir Thomas Browne, the author of '^the Vulgar 

Errors." His sentences are so replete with words, which 

differ only from Latin in their terminations, that he is entitled 

to the first place in th6 school of pedantry. It is very ex- 

traordintay, that the force of his own observation, which was 

levelled against ihose who indulged in this practice, recoils 

wiA the greatest force upon himself. *'If eleg^cie still 

precedeth, and English pens maintain that stream we have 

of late observed to flow from many, we shall within few 

years be fain- to leame Latine to understand English, and a 

work will prove of equal facility in either." Pt*eface to the 

Vulgar Errors. 

'Hie affected structure of his style is apparent even from 
the first sentence of the above mentioned work. " Would 
truth dispense, we could be content with Plato, that know- 
ledge were but remembrance, that intellectual acquisition 
were but reminisoential evocation, &c." lliat many of his 
words may be translated into Itatin with little more than a 
change in their terminations, the following passages will 
show. ^^ Scintillations are not the accension of the air upon 
the c(dlision of two hard bodies, but rather the infiamsiable 
effluences discharged from the bodies collided." " Ice is 
figured in its guttulous descent from the air, and grows 
greater or lesser according unto the acrcesion or pluvious 
aggelation about the mother and fundamental atoms thereof.'' 
P. 40, 4U 

There is sufficient reason to suppose that Dr. Johnson 
Itemed his style upon the model of Sir T. Browne. He has 
^M:^en his life ; hs^ quoted in his Dictionary mimy of faU 

• For a rery curious List of tke^e Transkitiong, see FAnner's Zt»ay 
on the kamlng ot Shftkspearc* 
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words, unsupported by any other authority; amd perhaps in 
his works it would not be difficult to trace some marks of 
direct imitation. 

Between the opinions and the practice of Johnson there is 
a sUiking inconsistency ; for in the Preface to his Dictionary, 
he regrete that our language had been for some time gradu- 
ally departing from its ancient Teutonic character ; and yet 
in his works, ps^cularly in the Rambler, he promotes this 
departure in the most studious manner. From the writer of 
an English IHctionary might naturally be expected a close 
adherence to idiom ; and. that he would mark die line of dis-* 
tbction very strongly between > sitch words and phrases aa 
were unsupported by sufficient authority, and such as had been 
fully sanctioned by the usage of the best authors. And from 
a writer, whose professed purpose it was to recommend the 
beauties of moral truth to the different ranks of the public 
at large, and render topics of criticism intelligible and popu- 
lar, we ^ould expect few m<>des of expression, which are 
pedantic or afiFected. Whether we consider the nature of 
his essays, or the general use for which they were intended, 
it must be evident, that such subjects call for peculiar per- 
spicuity of expression. Johnson seems to have judged the 
style of Axldison more worthy of praise, than proper for his 
imitation*^.. Our literature indeed dates a new era from the 
publication of his works : and some of the words he uses, if 
diey were not of his own coining, are rarely to be met with 
in former writ^rs^f By endeavouring to avoid low and fa- 
miliar expressions, he is frequently lofty and turgid ; and to 
a reader unacquainted with the learned languages, must 
sometimes be wholly unintelligible. His new modes of ex- 
pression, involution of periods, frequent use of the substan- 
tive instead of the jadjectiveyandsta ted introduction of triads^ 
are peculiarities, if not innovattons, which have drawn after 
him a train of imitators. Some of them are indeed entitled 
to praise on account of their possessing sufficient juc^ment 
to keep their style in -^constimt subserviency to dieir though; 

• *« Whoever wishes to acquire a style which is familiar but not 
coarse, and elegant but not ostentatious^ must jg>ive his days and nights 
to the vohnnes of Addtson." «« Life »f Addison.^* 

t I aUude to such words as SttusoU^iofu orhtty^ fatuity » divaricatr^ 
^tfimne, ^acsaiki* vulnerary, entfiireumaUc, obtund, ll^rii^iifm$ crenhotianf 
hfirtieuittir e* genninatiottt decussation, exitnious^ &e. 

Where did T. Warton find such words sa doctor ated,fugaeiott9 ; rrP 
Bolinigtvoke'stfcfa as ineumbermentf nutrtyrited, eucharittyi oonneKky^ pla" 
fMifcion, noicitm. ; or ^baft^buT^ such conipouDdtf tae^^end, teff^pat^ion* 

mlmated? 
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and others have exposed tiiemsehrea to ridicule by the ludi^ 
crous iissociation of pompous words with feeble and trite 
ideas. 

If our subject required us to wei^ the general merits of 
this celebrated author, as well as to remark the peculiarities 
of his style, we should readily concur in the commendation 
bestowed upon his transcendent abilities, and acknowlt^ge, 
that the energy of his language was oftentimes a sufEcient 
apology for his elaborate pomp ; and that our censure must in 
some degree abate its severity, when we consider the force 
and the discrimination of his terms, the correctness, variety, 
and splendor of his imagery, the power of his understanding, 
his love of virtue and religion, and his zeal for their promo- 
tion, so extremely well adapted to the different characters 
he sustained in the literai^^ world as a moralist, a philologist,, 
and a critic. 

In the course of our remarks upon this subject, Gibbon, 
flie historian of "the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire," 
claims some share of our attention. It is a great misfortune 
for the public, and particularly for the younger part of his 
readers, considering the great popularity of his works, that 
he has concealed the poison of infidelity under a honied 
sweetness of style. Skilled in «11 the arts of declamation, 
and studious to please and to amuse us at the expense of 
coiTectness of taste, he has confounded the diction of ?ipoet 
with that of an historian* And his arrangement of sentences 
is frequently so much alike, and they are formed in so 
mechanical a manner, that they seem toJiave been constructed 
according to one particular rule. Although many of his 
characters are finely drawn, and many of his descriptions are 
lively and beautiful ; yet his verboseness frequently fatigues 
the attention, and his obscurity perplexes it. He endeavours, - 
and often with unsuccessful pains, to give dignity to trifles, 
and to adorn every subject, whether trivial or important, 
with the flowery ornaments of description. In various in- 
stances he must offend the judgment of those who wish to 
see the different kinds of composition confined within their 
due limits, and more particularly expect, that an historian 
should not depart, either in point of dignity of character, or 
propriety of expression, from the rules of correct composition. 
A careful reader of Gibbon will observe, that his affectation 
oftentimes renders his meaning very obscure; that he deviates 
from the genius of our language by the frequent transposition 
of the members of his sentences, and by using words in new 
.^ and unauthorised senses ; by borrowing French ornaments 
^ ^tyle> and by sometimes adopting the French idiom. 
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It k iK^ easy to estimate how much the Scotch writers 
have comributed to the vahie and the importance of litera- 
tuiie. In the various departments of Poetry, Criticism, His* 
tory, I%3oaophy, and Science, Aey have exerted themselves 
with no less diligence than talents* We should deservedly 
^ regarded as too fastidious and rigid, if we were to criticise 
their mode of expression with too much severity. We may 
however be allowed to observe, that their Jirat publications 
are often marked by those Scotticisms, or national peculiar* 
ities, which are in succeeding editions expunged* Hume, 
Bobertson, and Blair, by careful revisions have refined and 
polished their works, which have ver}^ high pretensions to 
occupy a place next to that of the English classics* 

We are the more desirous (rf pointing out the defects of. 
Johnson and Gibbon on account of their great reputation.. 
We ought not to be dazzled with the splendour of their names ; 
afid as we are ready to give due praise to their beauties, it 
caimot fairly be required that we should palliate, or conces^ 
uiur aeiects. 

ff writers will contribute to make our lan^age unnecessar 
rily more parti-coloured and motley than it was before ; if 
they deliberately add to its corruptions, and hasten its decline^ 
diey are just objects of f;ensure; and unless their deviations 
from its idiom be remflriced and avoided, how can the dis- 
tinction between a ptu^ and a vitiated style be preserved ? 
Without attention to some rules, without a proper discrimi- 
nation between bad and good models, the language will de- 
generate, and the sterling ore of the En^ish tongue will 
finally lose its value, its weight, and its lustre, by being mixed 
with foreign words and idioms, and the alloy of learned' 
affectation. 


THE SUBJECT CONTINUED. 
CHAPTER m. 

OUR language ought to be considered not only with a 
view to its grammatical propriety, but as a subject of taste. 
In order to avoid tiie errors of those who have been led 
astray by affectation and false refinement, and to form a 
proper opinion of its genuine idiom, it is necessary tp peruse 
Ae works of the best and most approved writers. 

In the various departments of religion, history, poetry, and 
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general literature, we will endeavour to point out some wri- 
ters of the purest English— but without any wish to detract 
irom the merits of those, whom the limited nature of our 
work, and not an insensibility or an ignorance of their merit, 
may nlake it necessarj^ for us tb omit. 

Let the reader commence his studies with those who wer^ 
most distinguished in the reign of Elizabeth, when the lan- 
guage began to be refined from its original roughness, as- 
sumed a fuller form, and was marked by more distinct fea- 
tures ; and let him pursue his progress down to the present 
times. Nor ought he to be deterred from this design by an 
apprehension, that he will find the old authors clothed in the 
garb of rude and uncouth antiquity ; for he will make the 
pleasing discovery, that the language of his forefathers differs 
littie from his own, in point of structure and formation, and 
the general meaning of words. 

The Substance of a language remains for ages unaltered, 
however the influx of new customs, and the inventions or the 


improvements of arts, may occasion some addition- tb~if« 
terms, and some change in its orthography and pronunciation. 
Shakspeare will of course attract his early attention 5 and he 
will find in his incomparable dramas such an accommodation 
of style to the grave and the gay, the rough and the polished, 
the heroic and the vulgar characters of iiis plays, as shcJws 
that our language was sufficiently strong and copious to be 
a proper vehicle for the conceptions of his vast and wonderful 
genius. The works of Bpeed, Ascham, Ralegh,. Clarendon, 
and TemjJe, are highly to be valued for the vigour and 
compass of their diction, as well as the display of extensive 
knowledge and eminent abilities. The common translation 
of the Bible, exclusive of the important nature of its contents^ 
deserves great attention. The nature and compass of its 
phraseology are such, as prove no less the powers of the 
language, than the correct judgment of the translators. The 
words are for the most part elegant and expressive, and con- 
vey the sublime ideas of the original, without coarseness or 
familiarity on the one hand, or pedantry and afFt ctation on the 
other. The manly and dignified prose, and the rich and 
sublime poetry of Milton,far from being degraded or fettered, 
are exalted and adorned by their style ; and it was his pecu- 
liar glory, to apply with consummate taste and skill the flow- 
ing and unshackled periods of blank verse, to the majesty of 
an epic poem. The increasing tribute of praise has in every 
age subsequent to his own4jeen paid to the stores of his vast 
erudition, and the flights of his transcendent genius. 
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In the reign of Charles II the reader will find no author 
more worthy of his attention than Barrow, whose periods 
are so full and exuberant, as to give no inadequate represen- 
tation of the eloquence of Cicero. He exhausts every subject 
which he undertakes to discuss, leaving nothing but admi- 
ration of the boundless fertility of his mind, to the writers 
who follow him upon the same topics. They display to the 
greatest advantage the energy of his intellectual powers, 
employed upon the most in^rtant subjects of morality and 
religion. 

The great Locke, in a plain and severe style, well adapted 
to the philosophical precision of his researches, unravelled 
the intricacies of the most interesting branch of philosophy 
by trating ideas to their source, and developing the faculties 
of the mind. In the illustrious reign of Anne, when Britain 
reached a degree of glory in literature and arts, which might 
be put in competition with the age of Pericles, or Augustus; 
Swift in clear and familiar diction, unaided by flowery or- 
naments, expressed the dictates of a strong understanding, 
and lively invention. Addison, the accomplished scholar, 
the refined critic, and the enlightened moralist, like another 
Socrates, brought moral philosophy from the schools, armyed 
her in the most engaging dress, and called the attention of 
his countrymen to taste and to virtue, in his elegant and en- 
tertaining essays. The prefaces of Dryden are marked by 
the ease aad the vivacity of genius ; and there is a facility in 
his rhymes, and a peculiar vigour in his poetry, which ren- 
der him justly the boast of our countr}% Pope composed 
his prefaces and letters with peculiar grace and beauty of 
style ; and his poems present the finest specimens of exqui- 
site judgment, adorned by the most harmonious and polished 
versification. • 

The works of Melmoth, particularly his letters and trans^ 
lations of Cicero and Pliny, are remarkable for smoothness 
,and elegance of composition. The Lectures of Sir Joshua 
Beynolds illustrate the principles of his delightful art, in a 
mamier no less creditable to him as a fine writer, than as an 
eminent painter, and connoisseur. The sacred discourses of 
the ami'Jble Home recommend the duties of that holy reli- 
gion, of which he was so bright an ornament, in a sweet and 
lively style. The manly vigour of Bishop Watson diffuses 
its animation through all his works, whether philosophical, 
controversial, or religious. And where can we find compo- 
sitions, which unite the politeness of the gentleman with the 
attaimnents of the scholar, blended in juster proportions^ 
;haa in the Polymetis of Spence, the Athenian Letters, the 
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of Lord Litdeton and Bishop Hurd, and the 
papm of the Adventurer, and the Observer ? 

These are some of the principal sources, from which may 
be derived a propi^r knowledge of the purity, the strengdi^ 
aad the copiousness of the English language* Such are the 
examples by which our style* ought to be regulated. In them 
may be remarked the idiomatic structure of sentences, and 
the proper arrangements of their parts. They present spe* 
cimens of purity without stiffness, and elegance without itf- 
fectation ; they are free both from pomp and vulgarity of 
diction, and their authors have the happy art of pleasing our 
taste, while they improve our understandings, and confirm 
our principles of morality and religion. 

In the course of this perusal it will be found, that in pro- 
portion as the great controversies upon religion, politics, and 
philosophy, began to subside since the time of uie Bevolu- 
tion, a greater attention has been paid to the niceties of 
grammar and criticism ; *and coarse and barbarous phraseol- 
ogy has been gradually polished into propriety and elegance. 

As the practice of writing for public inspection has been 
much improved since the period above mentioned a remark- 
able change has taken place. The long parenthesis, which 
so frequendy occurs i^ the older writers, to the great em- 
barrassment and perplexity of their meaning, has fallen much 
f into disuse. It has been observed that it is no where to be 
; found in the writings of Johnson. Authors have' shortened 
their sentences, which, in some of the best writers of the 
seventeenth, and the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
were extended to an excessive length : and they have stated 
their thoughts to much more advantage by separating them 
from each other, and expressing them with greater distinct- 
ness. liHiether this circumstance may not argue a want of 
fertility of ideas, and a tardiness of conception, it is not our 
business to inquire. The custom of writing in short sen- 
tences must be allowed to detract from roundness of period^ 
and dignity of composition : but it certainly contributes- so 
materially to perspicuity, which is the prime excellence of 
style, that it cannot fail to make every reader satisfied with 
the change. 

I. Conversation and Pronunciation. 

Our remarks have been generally applied to the English^ 
' considered as a written language : but books have a much 
more extensive use than merely to regulate the practice of 
writera ; for they are calculated to correct the errors of con- 
venation, and c(»ninunicate both accuracy, and purky t» 
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social intercourse. There will always be less variation of 
speech prevailing among the natives of different provinces, 
and less vulgarity of dialect, in proportion as well written 
books are circulated and perused. But the standard of the 
language ought always to continue the same ; it should con- 
sist in a compliance with general rules, and the practice of 
the polished ranks of society. Such regidations at once rescue 
it from the caprice of individuals, and establish a barrier 
against the encroachments of commercial idiom, professional 
phraseology, vidgarity, ignorance and pedantry. 

The correct speaker rejects local and provincial forms of 
expression, for those which are general. He converses nei- 
ther in the dialect of Somersetshire, nor of Norfolk ; but in 
that elegant phraseology which has received the sanction of 
the best company. He neither countenances by his appro- 
bation, nor authorises by his practice, new, fashioned phrase^ 
or upstart words, tKat have only novelty to recommend them ; 
whether they are introduced by the great or the vulgar, the 
learned or the ignorant. Upon these occasions a good taste 
will prove the surest guide. He conforms to idiom and 
analogy ; and at the same time that he confesses his obliga- 
tions to learned men for their labours in attempting to reduce 
his native language to a fixed standard, he forgets not, what 
it is of great importance for an Englishman ever to recollect, 
that the " pure wells of English undefiled" are supplied by 
a Teutonic source ; and that the genius of the British lan- 
guage disdains to be encroached upon by arbitrary and 
foreign innovations. 

Those who write only for the present times labour to adorn 
their style with modish phrases. A popular speaker, and par- 
ticularly a member of the House of Commons, enjoys a kind 
of privilege to coin as many words as he pleases 5 and they 
no sooner receive the sanction of his authority than they in- 
trude upon us from every quarter in letters, plays, and pe- 
riodical publications. But such words resemble the flies that 
are seen sporting in the sun only for a day, and afterwards 
appear no snore. The people of fashion, ever fickle and fond 
of novelty, are as prompt to reject as they were to adopt 
them ; and they seldom long survive the occasion that gave 
Ihem birth. 

In words, as fashions, the same rule will hold, 
Alike fantastic, if too new or old. 
Be not the. first by whom the. new aretryM, 
Nor y#t the laat to lay the old aside. 

Pope's Essay on CrilMwta* 

VOL. 1. H 
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speak even a sentence of elegant English ; so that when a 
ficholar is engaged in studying the Latin, he is in fact making 
himself a more perfect master of his own language. It is 
equally useful, if he wishes to acquire the French, the 
Italian, and the Spanish, as it constitutes so material a part 
of those elegant tongues* If is the prolific mother of many 
children ; and whatever dxflFerence may prevail among them 
with respect to the various countries, in which they are set- 
tled, or the foreign alliances they have formed, they discover 
the parent from which they sprung, by the most striking si- 
milarity of features.* 

Considered with respect to its origin^ the Ladn language 
derived many words from the Etruscans and Sabines : it is 
however, for the most part, a very ancient branch of the 
Greek, and is chiefly formed from the Doric and Eolic dia- 
lects. A colony of Arcadians under Enotrus are said to 
have introduced it into Italy many centuries before the 
•^frojan war. As it was separated from the mother tongue 
at so very early a period, it was deficient in that melody and 
sweetness which the other dialects acquired, when Greek af- 
terwards reached its greatest perfection. 

Not only innumerable terms, but the ancient forms of the 
Roman letters, prove the origin of the language to have been 
Grecian. From the same source it derived progressive im- 
provements. The first Latin poets, Pacuvius, Ennius, and 
Plautus, modelled their works upon the Grecian plan, as is 
particularly evident from their frequent use of compound 
woMs. As soon as the art of public speaking begsui to he 
cultivated in Rome, the Greek language, which contained 
some of the richest treasures of eloquence, became a favourite 
object of pursuit ; and Athens was frequented by the Roman 
youth of fortune and family,iis the best and most approved semi- 
nary of education. The attention which was paid to the 
productions of Greece by the Romans when advancing to- 
wards refinenient, sufficiendy marks the high estimation in 
which their literature was held. Cato, the celebrated Censor, 
at a late period of life learned the elements of that language ; 
and Pompey, as a mark of distinguished respect to a Greek 
philosopher, lowered his consular fasces to Posidonius the 
sophist, whom he visited in his school at Rhodes. Greece 
was to Rome, what Egypt had been in more remote times 
•to Greece, the fruitful parent of her literature and arts. 

The Latin yields the superiority to the Greek language, 
not only with regard to melody of sound, but compass of 

* This observation »ppliQS to the Spani^b And lUlitm languages. 
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expression. It has no dual number, and has only one tense 
to denote the past perfect, which does not express whether 
the action still continues to be carried on : but the Greek 
can express this equally by the preterperfect, and the aorist* 
The Latin has not a past participle active : whereas in Gr^k 
there are two, namely, the participle of aorist, and the pre- 
terperfect. It wants likewise a present participle passive^ 
which reduces writers to great inconvenience, and occasions 
much aukwardness and uncertainty of expression. It is de- 
ficient in a middle voice, and an optative mood, marked by 
a peculiar termination, to distinguish it from the subjunc- 
tive. 

It is not easy to give a satisfactory reason why the Romans 
did not, in imitation of the Greeks, introduce the article into 
their language. This is one of its striking defects. The 
importance of the article in fixing the meaning of a word to 
a precise idea will appear from the following, or any similar 
instance. Suppose in Latin the words Films Regis to occuf 
in any author : Do they mean a son of a King, the son of 
a King, or the son of the King ? each of which expressions 
conveys a very different idea. The exact sense of Filius 
Begis must entirely depend upon the context; as the expres* 
sion is in itself vague and indefinite. The modem languages 
of Europe have the advantage over the Latin in this part of 
speech, however inferior they may be to it in other respects. 

In the different inflections and terminations of words, as 
veil as in the delicate and pleasing denominations of objects 
by diminutives, Greek and Latin b^ar a strong resemblance 
to each other. The Latin possesses the ad\Mntage of com- 
pound words, but in a degree that will hardly admit of com- 
parison with the Greek. It is equally happy in denoting by 
particular verbs the frequent repetition or commencement 
.of actions ; and it is more accurate in its power of expressing 
certain modifications of time by gerunds ?lnd supines. 

AVith respect to composition, the productions of the Latin 
classics ar« ranked next in order of excellence to thbse of the 
Greek. The polished writers of Rome, disdaining to follow 
the plain and iniutificial manner of their older authors, imi- 
tated the varied pauses and harmonious flow of Grecian pe- 
riods. The choice of arrangement allowed them by the 
kappy genius of their language, produced a remarkable dif- 
ference between the familiar and the former style. In his 
Epbtles and Satires, Horace is careless and easy: in his Odes 
he indulges in more flowing and more complex periods. 
Cicero in his letters is loose and negligent ; but in many of 
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his Orations and philosophical works, he is mote exacC in 
his construction of words, and more studiously correct* 

In one kind of arrangement the Romans were inferior to 
their great masters, as they so frequently terminated their 
sentences with verbs. This practice sometimes runs through 
several sentences together, with no small degree of tiresome 
uniformity; as is evident from many passages in. the history 
of Livy, the Orations of Cicero, and the Commentaries of 
Caesar. In defence however of this custom it may be remark- 
ed, that as the action expressed by the verb is frequently the 
most emphatic idea, it might be thought most consistent with 
the genius of their composition, to place it at tlie'close of the 
period, for the purpose of more effectually keeping up the 
attention of the hearer or reader. 

From considering the beauties of composition so conspi-i 
cuous in the works of the classic authors, we must be sensi- 
ble of the unfavounible light, in which they appear when 
viewed through the medium of translations* They are ex- 
posed to the vanity, the negligence, or the ignorance of the 
translator; and are liable to be injured by his fastidiousness, 
or his want of taste. The sense of an original work may be 
debased by servile fidelity of version, or enervated by unre- 
strained freedom of expression; it may be dilated into a 
commentary, or compressed into an abridgment. 

Sometimes a translator flatters himself he can improve 
upon his original, as is attempted in the following instance. 
'Virgil describes Venus after her appeai'ance to jiSneas as 
visiting Paphos : 

■ * " Ubi temptum illi, centumque Sabaea 
Tbure calent arte, sertisque recentibus balant." 

For which a French translator substitutes tiiese lines.: 

, Dan ce Triple ou toujours quelque amant trrh^^ 
Accuse dans ses v^ux quelque jeune beaute** 

Because he thinks this description is more characteristio 
of the Temple of Venus than that given by Virgil, which he 
says will apply equally well to the Temples of other Deities. 
Had he understood the spirit of the passage, and known that 
as blood was never shed upon the altar of the Paphian god- 
dess, its peculiar ornaments were garlands of flowers, he 
might have spared himself the pains of endeavouring to hn^ 
prove upon Virgil. Dryden has sometimes taken the liberty 
of substituting one image for another in his Translation of 
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Virgil, but with singular propriety and spfrit. Take for in- 
stance the beautiful apostrophe to Nisus and Euryalus ; 

O happy friends ! fgr if my verse can give 
Imniortal liftr, your fume sliall ever live, 

Fix'd as the Capiiors foundation lies. 

And spread vi here* er the Moman EagU flies »^ 

" Diyden saw that closeness best pre^erv'^ed an Author's 
sense, and that freedom best exhibited his spirit. He there- 
fore will deser^'^e the highest praise, who can give a repre- 
sentation at once faithful and pleasing, who can convey the 
same thoughts with the same graces, and who, when he 
translates, changes nothing but the language," Johnson's 
Idler, No. 69. 

But after all, may we not apply to translations, the remark 
made by Philip of -Macedon to a person who prided himself 
upon imitating the notes of the nightingale ? / prefer the 
nightingale herself* 

TKe defects and difficulties of the translator are increased 
by the inferiority of his language. The classics are chai*ac- 
terised by a native elegance and dignity of thought, a pecu- 
liar precision of style, a copious flow of period, and a regular 
constioiction of sentence : in addition to which their poetical 
works are adorned with the harmony of numbers, and the 
various beauties of metrical versification* The modem lan- 
guages possess some of these beauties in an inferior de- 
gree, and of others they are totally destitute. If therefore 
ihe flowers of eloquence and poetry, which bloom in the 
fields of Cicero and Virgil, be transplanted into a less genial 
soil, and a colder climate, their vigour declines, and they 
lose the brightness of their colours, and the richness of their 
fragrance. 

The fragments of the annals of the pontiffs, arid the laws 
of the Twelve tables, are sufficient to prove the rude and im- 
perfect state, of the Latin language, during the early times of 
the republic. Two of the first historians of Rome composed 
their w^orks in Greek : and even Brutus the contemporary of 
Cicero, wrote his epistles in the same language. That great 
orator wrote a Greek commentary on his own consulship ; 
and his friend Atticus produced a similar work upon the 
same subject. The Latin was not only for a considerable time 
an unpolished, but a defective language. Its poverty of ex* 

* ** Fortunati ambo, si quid mea carmina possint ! 
Nulla dies unquam memori vos eximet aevo, 
Dum dorais iGnese CapitoU immobile saxuin> 
J\9Colet| im/f^riutn^ut J^ater fymanut habebit.*^ 
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pressioA was a subject of complaint, as soon as it began ta 
be regularly studied. Cicero and Lucretius were sensible of 
the want of terms adapted to Philosophical topics. Even the 
names of physics, dialectics, and rhetoric, were unknown be- 
fore the former of these authors introduced them into his 
works ; and the latter laments that his native tongue was not 
calculated to communicate, with adequate strength and copi- 
ousness of expression, the wonders and the beauties of Gre- 
cian philosophy. Its defects were not so great, when applied 
to subjects more congenial to the manners of the Romans. 
From their . constant occupations in domestic, and foreign 
wars for many centuries, their language took a deep and pe- 
culiar tincture, and the marks of it were e%ndent from many 
modes of expression. -Virtusj for instance, denotes virtue as 
well as courage ; Exercitus^ which signifies an army, conveys 
likewise in its original import the idea of any kind of cor- 
jporeal exercise ; Imptrator originally appropriated to a gene- 
ral,' was afterwards applied to the supreme civil magistrate 
of the empire ; and the term Hostis^ which was employed in 
contradistinction to a native of Rome, in its primary meaning 
denoted a stranger. Cicero de Officiis, lib. i, c. 12. The 
Roman gentlemen were denominated Equites^ which had a 
reference to the military service performed on horseback by 
persons of their quality, in the early ages of the common- 
wealth, when a soldier and a citizen were the same. 

I. Latin Classics. 

It might naturally enough be supposed, on comparing the 
comedies of Plautus with those of Terence, and the Poems 
of Lucretius with Virgil, that they had lived at the distance 
of several centuries froru each other : and yet they were in 
reality separated by no long interval of time. Plautijs flour- 
ished about thirty years before Terence, and Virgil about 
fifty years after Lucretius. The rapid progress of the Latin 
tongue to perfection will appear less extraordinary, when we 
remark the labour bestowed upon its cultivation by persons 
as eminent for their taste and learning, as for their rank and 
talents. Scipio Africaiius .was the assistant of Terence in 
his comic productions ; and Cicero and Caesar promoted the 
improvement and refinement of their language, not only by 
examples of correctness in their inimitable writings, but by^ 
composing treatises of grammair. 

All the Latin authors, who were remarkable for purity and 
elegance of diction, flomshed within the space of a century 
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and a half, viz. from the time of Scipio Africanus to 
death of Augustus. During that auspicious period, it ^ 
evident with what great success the Roman language coi 
be adapted to every species of composition. The prose i» 
ter expanded his ideas in flowing periods, or condensed th 
into concise sentences. The poet adapted the various kii 
of metre to the melodious notes of the lyre, or, aided by \ 
fancied inspiration. of the epic muse, poured forth the m< 
regular numbers of heroic song. 

The purest, and as it is sometimes called the golden t 
of Latin composition, commenced with Terence, who 
troduced the characters of his. elegant comedies, conversi 
in terse and perspicuous language. Lucretius gave to t 
Epicurean philosophy the wild but captivating charms oi 
vigorous fancy, and nervous expression. His versificati 
is sometimes rough and unpolished, and sometimes rises ii 
80 much grace and smoothness as to resemble the hexameti 
of Virgil. l!lie Mantuan shepherds were soon after instruct 
by that most eminent of Latin poets to converse in refir 
dialogues. His Georgics received the highest polish of d 
tion, and his £pic Muse astonished her hearers by corre 
ness of composition, and harmony of song. Whenever V] 
GIL indulges the genuine feelings of nature, and descril 
the effects of the tender passions, he is peculiarly delica 
captivating:, and pathetic ; but he seldom ascends to sublim 
of thought, without having the great father of Grecian poe 
in view. Cicero, the pride of Rome, and a model of tt 
eloquence, adapted his style to. every species of prose co 
position : in his letters he was easy and familiar ; upon si 
jects of philosophy and eloquence he enriched the dicti< 
while he enlightened the minds of his countrymen ; in 1 
character of a public speaker, he gave beauty, pathos, a 
energy, to his native language ; he adorned it with 1 
brightest ornaments, and infused into it the united powers 
extensive learning and eminent talents. His copious a 
exuberant style resembles the large and flowing garmer 
that were thrown by the sculptor over the statues of the goi 
and which, far from pressingand confining their bodies, ga 
free exercise to their limbs, and superior gracefulness 
their motion. Cornelius Nepos^ the friend of Cicero, 1 
shown his congenial taste by the easy and unaffected style, 
which he has recorded the lives of eminent persons of 1 
own country and of Greece. The Commentaries of Ci£s 
are valuable no less for accuracy and liveliness of narrati 
than for the purest simplicity of diction. Horace suited i 
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colours of his composition to the nature of his subjects : in 
his Epistles and Satires he is humorous without coarseness, 
and censorious without asperity ; and in his Odes he is con- 
cise, splendid, and majestic.* The easy and licentious Ovid, 
tfie terse Catullus, the plaintive Tibullus, poured forth 
their poetical effusions in a full and clear sd*eam of descrip- 
tion. Ph/Edrus, by his neat and expressive versification of 
the Fables of ^sop, proved that Iambic measures was suited 
to the genius of die Latin, tongue. Livy ^ve the most 
finished graces to historic composition ; and it is difficult to 
determine whedier he most excels in the clearness of hi» 
descriptions, or the appropriate eloquence of his speeches. 
Ijcarning has sustained an irreparable injury in the loss of 
the concluding, and of course the most interesting part of 
his work, which related to a period, that admitted the. most 
advantageous display of his talents for historical painting, his 
zeal for truth, and his ardour in the cause of liberty* During 
this splendid period, so glorious to Rome and to human na^ 
ture, the affected phraseology of. Sallustwasan omtnof the 
approaching decline of classical purity. 

The high reputadon acquired by these Writers, whosef 
praise has been the favourite theme of every polished age^ 
results from combining in their works the genmne beauties 
of elegant composition. 

However they may differ in the direction of their talents, 
the nature of their suJajects, and the style of their productions, 
there is still a congeniality of taste conspicuous in all their 
writings, which are marked by such perBpicaity and elegance 
of language, and animated by such propriety and vigour of 
thought, as can only be well understood and fully relished 
by frequent perusal and attentive observation ; and the ex- 
treme difficulty of reaching the standard of excellence, which 
they have erected, is sufficiently manifest from the small 
number of modern writers, who have imitated them with 
any considerable degree of success. 

To follow the steps of Grecian authors was the general 
practice of the Jlomans. Each of them, found soina prede- 
cessor, who had led the way to die fields of invesktion, and 
was therefore adopted as the instructor .of. his inexperienced 
genius, and his guide to eminence and £ame. - Tlie assistance 
which Homer, Hesiod, and the tragedians, afforded to Virgil, 
was similar to that which in other branches of composition 
Pindar^ Archilochus, Alcajus, and Sappho gave to Horace ; 

• His poems seem to possess every merit, except dececqy and mo- 
rality, which they sometimes want. 
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Menander to Terence ; Plato and Demosthenes to Cicero ; 
Polybius to Itivy ; and Thucydides to Sallust. As a copy 
must from its own nature be inferior to the original, which 
it imitates^ they have all fallen short in point of originality 
aud fervour of composition* The poets are more particularly 
remarkable for enriching themselves with foreign treasures ; 
and as so many of their obligations to the Greeks, whose 
works are still extant, are discovered, it is perhaps the less 
unfair* for us to conclude, that the Romans were very deeply 
indebted to those, whose works have not escaped the ravages 
of time* The lost comedies of Menander and Philemon, and 
the lost books of Polybius, if they could be recovered, would 
probably make such -discoveries as considerably to abate the 
praise usually bestowed upon Terence and Livy. The want 
of originality was in some measure, although imperfectly, 
supplied by judgment and taste. The rules of criticism were 
studied when various kinds of literature were cultivated at 
Rome ; for Horace wrote his Art of Poetry nearly at the 
same time, when Virgil was composing his Eneid. A blind 
attachment to their great masters fettered the minds of the 
Remans, and rendered them close and servile followers, ra- 
ther than daring and free adventurers. If however we 
consider the manners of the nation, their dignity of character, 
their undaunted spirit, their love of freedom, and the great 
improvements made upon other foreign inventions ; particu- 
larly upon the arts of government and war, we may fairly 
{»x>nounce, that they would have approached much nearer to 
perfection, and that they would have taken a nobler, and a 
sublimer flight, if they had trusted less to the genius of 
Greece, and more to the enthusiasm of nature. Tliis argu- 
ment applies with eiqual force to modem imitations of the 
ancients^ \fhich have produced the same, effects by restrain- 
ing genius and retarding the progress of useful learning. 

II. DiSCLINE OF THE LANGUAGE. 

The decay of taste, which extended its influence to the 
productions of the fine arts, prevailed likewise in works of 
literature* In the writers who flourished after the Augustan 
age this circumstance is remarkable, although we should be 
deficient in justice not to acknowledge that they |)ossess a 
considerable share of beautiful imagery, lively description, 
and just observation, both. ia. poetry and prose. Seneca de- 
giaded the dignity of his moral treatises by sentences too 
pointed, and ornaments of rhetoric too nun\erous and stu- 
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died ; and Pliny gave too laboured and epigrammatic a tufn 
to his Epistles. Lucan indulged the extravagance and wild- 
liess of his genius in puerile flights of fancy; and Tacitus 
fettered the powers of his judgment, and obscured the bright- 
ness of his imagination by elaborate brevity, and dark and 
distant allusions.^ Such affectation was in vain substituted 
for the charms of i^ature and simplicity. So fruidess is the 
attempt to supply, by gaudy ornaments of dress, and artifi- 
cial beauty of complexion, the want of genuine charms, and 
the native bloom of youth. 

QuiNTiLiAN, in an incomparable work, written to form 
the mind, and complete the education of a Roman orator, 
and abounding with the purest principles of judgment, and 
the choicest treasures of learning and experience, ^endeavour- 
ed to direct the attention of his countrymen to the anci^it 
models of composition. But the weeds of a bad taste were 
too deeply and too widely sown to be eradicated, even by 
his diligent and skilful hand; and this degeneracy in the 
productions of literature, with a few exceptions, kept a re- 
gular pace with the depravity of manners, which prevailed 
during the succeeding times of the lower empire. 

It may be observed of Quintilian and of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, that their respective works are not merely calculated 
for the improvement of youth in eloquence and paintmg, but 
that they contain the principles of true taste, which are ap- 
plicable to the fine arts and to literature in general, aided by 
great force of expression, and adorned with great elegance 
of fancy. The concise review of Greek and Latin authors 
by Quintilian, is perhaps scarcely to be paralleled for cor- 
rectness of judgment. Quint, lib. x, de Copia V^erborum, 
He enlarges with peculiar pleasure upon the Orations of 
Cicero, of whom he was an enthusiastic admirer ; and gives 
an admirable character of the Comedies of Menander. His 
strictures upon Seneca prove, that in the decline of literature, 
when the works of that author were most popular, the taste 
of Quintilian was neither vitiated by false refinement, nor 
perverted by the prejudices of his contemporaries* 

" Were we to divide the whole space from Augustus to 
Constantine into two equal periods of time, we coidd not 
observe without surprise the difference in their respective 
degeneracy and deterioration. lUe writers in the first divi- 

• The character given by Pliny to Timanthes iray be justly applied 
to Tacitus: «• In omnibus ejus opetxhui inieiiigitur plus semper quatti 
pingiturg et cum ars summa sit, ingenium tamen ultra artem est.*' LU». 
zxxv» c. 10. 
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«k>n rank, it is true, far below their predecessors of the 
Augustan school : but who will compare . Calphumius and 
Nemesianus with Lucan and Statius ^ Tacitus must not be 
degraded by a comparison with any historian of the latter 
interval ; and Suetonius himself rises far above the level of 
Spartianus, Capitolinus, and Lampridius." 

" St Ambrose, St. Augustin, and Pope Leo the First, were 
undoubtedly men of powerful minds and extensive learning ; 
but they exhibit strong proofs of the corruption of language. 
Nor can a more favourable judgment be passed upon die 
more lineally descended classics, the partizans of Homeric 
deities and pagan mythology. Servius was nothing more 
than a pains-taking grammarian ; Macrobius, a professed 
scholar and critic, was unable to use his own language, or 
exemplify his own rules ; and Symmachus, a courtier, and a 
man of distinguished abilities, has not the least claim to ele- 
gance of diction, or profundity of thought. Claudian himself^ 
a foreigner, seems born to rescue the age from general con- 
tempt, and in spirit and harmony ranks hi^h amcHig the 
Roman poets. As to Ausonius, Sidonius, ApoUinaris, and 
the galaxy of transalpine scholars, which sheds a faint gleam 
on the last stage of Roman literature, they obtain by their 
number a distinction they coiild not claim by their merits." 
Introduction to tlie Literary History, &c. p. 20. 

The great cause of tfee corruption of the Latin language,^ 
which gradually took place after the reign of Augustus, pro- = 
ceeded from the number of strangers, Goths, Alans, Huns, ^ 
and Gauls,* who resorted to Rome from the provinces of 
Italy, and other parts of the empire, and into'niixed foreign 
words, and new combinations of speech, with the original 
Latin. It is probable indeed, that as the classical language 
of Home flourished for so short a period, it had never taken 
deep root in the provinces of Italy, where the inhabitants of 
Apulia, Tuscany, Umbria, Magna Graecia, Lonibardy, and 
l-dguria, were all distinguished by their peculiar dialects. 
IT^e prevalence of Greek likewise had no inconsiderable in- 
fluence in shortening the continuance of pure Latin, as the 
former had long been fashionable among the polished Ro- 
mans ; and when the seat of empire was removed, it entirely 
superseded the use of the latter in the court of Constantinople. 

Ihe accurate observer of the Latin tongue may trace its 
progress through the successive stages of infancy, childhood, 
iftanhood, and old age. The infancy marks the time when 
Saturn and Janus reigned over the most ancient inhabitants 
of Italy, and the Salii pronounced in honour of the gods their 
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wild and unpolished verses. The childhood refers to the 
reign of the kings, and the establishment of the laws of the 
twelve tables. Its nianhdod denotes the decline of the re- 
public, and the rise of the empire, when poetry was culti- 
vated by Terence, Lucretius, Virgil, and Horace ; eloquence 
by Hortensius and Cicero ; and histoVy by Cornelius Nepos 
and Livy. Its old age characterises the reigns of the latter 
iemperors, when false refinement banished the taste of the 
Augustafi age, and the language became debased and cor- 
rupted. 

ni. State of the Language in modern Times. 

The extensive conquests of the Bomans, their constant 
intercourse with other nations, and powerful influence over 
them, promoted the wide diffusion of their language. The 
general establishment of their laws, and the custom of plead- 
ing in the courts of justice in no other language, laid the 
natives of many countries under the necessity of making its 
study a part of their education.. After the f^ll of the empire, 
the Germans, as soon as they directed their attention to lite- 
rature, revived it by the study of the imperial law. ' Nor did 
the authority of the Papal See contribute less to preserve 
and disseminate it ; for it was the refined policy of the Con- 
clave to oppose the learning of Home as a barrier against the 
encroachments of the Greek church ; so that the popularity 
of' the Latin tongue bore no inconsiderable proportion to the 
extent of the pontifical power. To these causes may be at- 
tributed the prevalence of Latin, as a living language, upon 
the continent of Europe. It is at present spoken with fluency 
not only in France and Italy, by those who ha^'e received a 
liberal education, but even by the peasants in many parts of 
Germany, Hungar}-, and Poland. 

Whilst the ItopEians were masters of the ancient world, and 
ever since the revival of learning, no language has had better 
pretensions to the title of an universal language than the 
Latin. So great has been its prevalence, that it has been 
' cultivated by every enlightened nation j and there is no branch 
of learning, discovery of art, or system of science, and indeed 
scarcely any topic of liberal discussion'or inquiry, which has 
not been indebted to it for expression, ornament, and illus- 
tration. This has always* been the vehicle of commimication 
between men of letters, and has enabled them to carry on a 
correspondence with each other from the most distant places. 
Many celebrated authors have considered their native tongue^ 
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as either unpolished in their phraseology, or confined in thciir 
circulation ; and therefore have had recourse to the language 
of ancient Rome# The rays of science and learning, that 
beam from many \'Tiluable productions, have been transmitted 
to the world through this clear and beautiful medium. This 
is the language in ^vhich were composed the invaluable pro- 
ductions of Erasmus, Grotius, PufFendorff, Newton, Boer- 
haave. Bacon, and Gravina. 

Even in the present age, every writer who wishes his 
works to descend to remote posterity ,J must not vent^re tax 
erect the monuments of his fame with the perishable mate-, . 
rials which modern languages supply, highly refined and 
firmly established as they may appear. They are in a state, 
of constant fluctuation, and are subject to the caprices of 
fashion and novelty : but the Latin is fixed and permanent. 
The phmseology of Chaucer and ICoUinshed, of Malherbe 
and Rabelais, has long been obsolete, and in a state of old 
age ; whilst that of Horace and Cicero, tried by the test of 
centiu*ies, and consecrated by the respect of mankind, flour- 
ishes in perpetual youth. The language once spoken by the . 
conquerors of the world, is still used to express the dictates 
of gratitude, honour, and veneration. It is inscribed upon 
the public edifices ; it distinguishes the monuments and the 
medals of every c6untry in Europe ; and transmits the re- 
membrance of scholars, philosophers, patriots, and heroes, 
through the succeeding generations of mankind, in terms, 
which, with respect both to dignity and precision, no modem 
tongue can equal. 

At the revival of learning the opinions t)f scholars was by 
no means uniform, as to the proper standard of Latin com- 
position. Longolius, Bembo, Pauli\s Manutius, and other 
writers of considerable note, were advocates for the exclu- 
sive imitation of Cicero, and endeavoured to gain the classic 
palm, by presenting in their works a servile copy of his 
style. The impropriety of this predilection was fully proved, 
and the right of the other classics to a due share of attention 
was ably maintained by Henry Stephens, Politian, and Eras- 
mus. '^This controversy, carried on with so much warmth 
and ingenuity on both sides, has long ceased : the great Ro- 
man Orator has been allowed to give the law of elegant wri- 
ting to succeeding times ,• and this prerogative is founded 
lipon the admirable perspicuity, copiousness, and richness of 
his diction. Virgil reigns with unrivalled sway in th$ pro- 
vince of poetry, and his works have fixed the standard of 
Iiatin versification. Modem writers have risen to fame in 
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iiid from' right to left, as appeared by many authentic moni>- 
ments of antiquitj^, particularly the celebrated Sigean inscrip- 
tion, of which a curious representation is given in Shuck- 
ford's Connexion of sacred and profane History.* Some 
-letters were afterwards added, the powers of others were al- 
tiered, written vowels were introduced to supply iflat defi- 
ciency which was comi^on to Greek with all the Oriental 
dialects ; knd the combinations of vowek called diphthongs, 
were introduced, which are in a great degree peculiar to the 
Greek language. The divisions into dialects were gradually 
formed by the independent and unconnected people, whose 
names they' bear ; and as they had no common metropolis, 
they adapted their modes of speech to their o-wn provincial 
manners and characters. The Doric, of which the Eolic 
was a branch, was spoken in Boeotia, Peloponnesus, Epirus, 
Crete, Sicily, and all the Grecian colonies planted viym the 
coasts of Italy. It was characteristic of the unpolished man- 
ners of the Dorians themselves, and bore some analogy to 
that grandeur and simplicity of design, which are visible in 
the remaining specimens of their architecture. 'I1ie most 
perfect examples of this dialect, which the ravages of time 
have spared, exist in the Pastorals of Theocritus, the Odes 
of Pindar, aiid the mathematical treatises of Archimedes- 
Although the Ionic is the prevailing dialect of Homer, he 
has diversified his works with the various forms of exj^res- 
sion which the others supplied. The favourable oppoi^tu- 
nities afforded by his traVels into the different parts of Greece 
and its colonies, furnished him with this advantage, and 
gave him a complete command of every kind of provincial 
phraseology.! The progressive improvements of the Ionian* 
were communicated to their dialect, which was spoken on 
all the populous coasts of Asia Minor, as well as in the terri- 
tories of Attica. The witty and ingenious inhabitants of that 
province, advanced it to that state of refinement, elegance, 
and sweetness, which charm the classical reader in ^the 
Tragedies of Sophocles and Euripides, the Comedies of 
Aristophanes, the Works of Xenophon,- the Dialogues of 
Plato, the treatise of Aristotle, and the Orations of Demos- 
thenes. • ' 

* Vol. i, p. 264, &c. Plato seems to intimate the Qreek languaffe wiw 
derived from the Hebrew, which he calls the language of the Barbari- 
ans. He divides words into two classes ; the primitive, which he as- 
cribes to Cod ; and the derivative, which lie attributes to human inven- 
tion. FUto in Cratylo. Montfaucon Palceographia, p. 115, 121, S53L 
Vossius de Arte Gramm. lib. i. c, 10. 

t Inquiry into the Life and Writings of Homer, p. 282, &c> 
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The Athenians were celebrated for the greatest delicacy of »^ 
taste* Even the mferior classes of citizens deoided not only 
upon the sentiments delivered by the public speakers, but 
criticised the purity of their language, and the harmony of 
their periods. So exquisite was their judgment, as often- 
times to border upon fastidiousness ; and the least deviation 
from the established rules of propriety offended their ears. 
As a remarkable instance of their refinement, we are told that 
ITieophrastus, the celebrated author of the characters, a native 
of Liesbos, and a disciple of Plato, who gave him his name for 
the fluency and elegance of his diction, was discovered by one 
of the common people of Athens to be a stranger, by his too 
great accuracy of pronunciation. 

The dieory of derivation adopted by Lord Monboddo, the 
author of " the Origin and Progress of Language," according 
to which all the words of the Greek language are derived 
from duads of vowels, originated with Hemsterhusius, one 
of the most eminent scholars of his age. Not only the vow- 
els regularly taken from A* to T, and terminated with ^, are 
made the basis of this plan ; but the most ancient consonants 
are either prefixed to them, or inserted between them, so as 
to form about a hundred radical verbs. With these other 
consonants and vowels were mixed, and variously combined ; 
and thus the whole, language is supposed to have been gradu- 
ally constructed and furnished Mdth its abundant stores of 
derivative words.* 

We do not hesitate to acknowledge, that this theorj'- is very 
ingenious, and deserves the examination of those who are 
fond of investigating the origin of languages. The Greek, 
no doubt, is distinguished by very strong marks of a metho- 
dical structurCf But ought it not to be considered, whether 
language, like the government of nations, does not arise out 
of peculiar circumstances . and situations ? Is it not probable 
that necessity, the invention of arts, and the exercise of vari- 
ous occupations, are its genuine sources ? After a people have 
emerged from a savage state, in which all their attention has 
been employed in- procuring the mesons of subsistence, and 
they have made some considerable advances in refinement, 
they have then leisure to fix the proper standard of their lan- 
guage, to reduce it to order, and complete its artificial form* 
For its origin, tfierefore, it can be litde indebted to the sys- 
tematic precision of rules^ whatever it may owe to them for 
its improvement. The ages of barbarism may produce war- 

• Origin and Progress of Language, voi u, p. 540| vol, ir, p.. 54. Lett- 
itep's Et)rmoIo|^con Prol^om. p. 37i and vol ii. 
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depth of metaphysical reasoning, applied to the divisions of 
time, which prove the peculiar acuteness and unrivalled in- 
vention of the Greeks. 

The freedom of expression which the Greek Pd^ts allowed 
themselves to use is a peculiarity which cannot escape our 
attention. Tliey made sjllables long or short, added them 
to the beginning, middle, or end of some words, cut them off 
from the beginning, middle, or end of others, and transposed 
letters as they pleased. Examples of all these licenses may 
easily be found, and particularly in Homer, who has availed 
himself of this privilege to the fullest extent. 

The prolific power of their language was not limited by 
any fixed bounds, or restrained by any cei*tain rules. Verbs 
wei'e the fruitful trees, which producecl innumerable branches 
springing from each other in the greatest abundance and va- 
riety. They are sometimes compounded with each other, 
and . sometimes with substantives; nouns are formed ixota 
them, and even from different tenses and persons of the same 
verb.' But the power, of compounding them with the prepo- 
sitions was of a much more extraordinary extent. With any 
cme of the eighteen prepositions any verb, unless its signifil- 
cation made it naturally repugnant to such ah alliance, could 
be joined. There are numerous instances of such combina- 
tions, and likewise of double and even treblfe prepositions 
being united with verbs and nouns. As such compound 
words possess an unrivalled strength, richness, and significant 
brevit}^ they show the creative powers of a language, \thich 
contains inexhaustible resources. Their effect is more par- 
ticularly felt in poetry, which they supply with one of its 
most striking and . beautiful ornaments. To the genius of 
Ilomer they furnished appropriate expression, jJhd enabled 
him to give, even to an epithet, such distinct and picturesque 
ideas as poets in many other languages convey with less effect 
in long descriptions. To this power of compounding words 
so extensive and unbounded, few resemblances c*m be traced 
more apposite than the indefinite combination of letters to ^ 
lorm words, and the multiplicatten of riumbers in arithmetic. 

From such powers of language naturally rose a propor- 
tiqnable copiousness. Even as early as the time of ilomer 
it had assumed a permanent character : and his works, pro- 
duced in the infancy of arts and civilization, afforded a satis- 
factory proof, to what various subjects it could be applied. 
So full and complete indeed is the nature of his style, so far 
is it from affording any ground for complaints of its weak- 
ness and deficiency, that all scholars unite in their admiration 
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of its energy and copiousness. What are the thoughts of 
Virgil, Tasso, or any modern poet, to which the diction of 
Homer, and the other great Grecian poets, could not give 
adequate expression, and even embellish with additional and 
superior beauties of harmony, richness, and variety of com- 
position ? 

II. Style of Greek Writers. 

Thus to the fertile and happy invention of writers of all de- 
scriptions did the Greek language supply an abundant store of 
the most significant terms ; and every conception of the mind, 
every appearance of nature, and production of art, were con- 
veyed by correspondent and adequate words. The historian, 
the orator, and the philosopher, exercised tne same freedom, 
energy, and beauty of expression, as the poet himself. The , 
effect of genius upon the Grecian^ language was like that of 
the sun, when it varies the glowing tints of light, and touches 
the clouds with the richest and most beautiful diversity of 
colours. Herodotus, the first of Grecian historians, adorned 
his ciu"i<?us and entertaining work with the vocal flow and 
poetical terminations of the Ionic, and Thucydides distin- 
guished his celebrated history of the Peloponnesian war by 
the elegance and vigour of the Attic dialect. 

The Greek language assumed with ease the various forms 
in which Eloquence strove to persuade and Philosophy to 
instruct mankind. Aristotle was concise, and vigorous; 
Plato was diifuse and poetical ; Xenophon was simple and 
elegant. The comedies of Aristophanes and Menander, 
however unlike in their characters and sentiments, were both 
improved by the pure and refined beauties of their native 
diidect. Theocritus gave the iirtless graces of Doric simpli- 
city to his pastorals ; and Sappho conveyed her tender senti- 
ments of passion in the pleasing cadences of that kind of 
versification, which is emphatically distinguished by her 
name. The Alcaic Ode, the Eleg}% and the Epigram are 
all marked by their own peculiar characters. The easy fl.ow 
of Iambics, and the irregular combination of choral measures, 
adome4 the dramatic productions of ^schylus, Eurypides, 
and Sophocles. Their language was a perfect image of the bold 
and versatile genius of the people who spoke it ; for it em- 
braced the wide extent of human perceptions, was moulded 
into every form, and produced astonishment by its force, 
captivated attention by its beauty, and enraptured the ear by 
its varied and delightful melody.* 

• I consider the principal Greek writers in this place solely with a v^ew 
to their various kinds of style. . The other characteristics of their works 
wiU be noticed in the hiatorj^ of Greece i 
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While the Greeks conveyed the dictates of philosophy td 
the understanding, held up the most pleasing pictures to the 
imagination, or by the impulse of passion melted j^nd sub- 
dued the heart, the dress in which they clothed their ideas 
was at once rich, elegant, and graceful ; and while they roee 
to an elevation of genius, courage, and taste, which has never 
been surpassed, their words were the most harmonious, ner- 
vous, and expressive, that ever flowed from mortal lips. 

From considering the excellence of this extraordinary 
language, we may indeed be disposed to excuse, or more 
properly speaking, to applaud, the exalted style of praise, in 
which its powers were celebrated, by those who were th^ 
most competent judges of its merits. The accents • which 
flowed from the lips of the venerable Nestor were described 
by Homer as exceeding the sweetness of honey. , It is an 
observation of the great Roman orator, that if Jupiter had 
tonxmunicated his will to mankind, he would have adopted 
the language of Plato. When Pericles addressed the Athe- 
nian assemblies, he did not, in the opinion of his contempo- 
raries, merely convince his hearers by his persuasive argu- 
ments ; but, to use the exalted language of his countrymen, 
majestic in voice and aspect, and irresistible in force, as if 
he commanded the elements of heaven, he overpowered the 
faculties of his astonished hearers with the thunder and light- 
ning of his eloquence.* 

in. Duration and extent of the language. 

In addition to the curious circumstances which distinguish 
the Greek language, it may be remarked, that it w^as spoken 
and written with purity and elegance for a greater portion of 
time, than any other ever known iii the \vorld. The long 
period of twenty-three centuries will scarcely measure its 
continuance. We have seen, that as early as the time of 
Homer its standard was fixed, and it continued to be cul- 
tivated till Constantinople was taken by the Turks, in the 
fifteenth century. A short time before that event, although 
it existed in a dege^nerate state among the common people^ 

• War and oratory were the grand objects of the Greeks and Romans^ 
andthey certainly attained a high degree of excellence in these favourire 
pursuits. But vte cannot give full credit to the encomiums vrhich the 
Greek poets and historians have bestowed upon their eminent men. 
We know that they were prone to exaggeration, and accustomed to 
magnify the .virtues of their countrymen in war and peace. We have no 
reason to suppose that our best orators are inferior to the' Gt^cian orators. 
In esLtent and variety of knowledge tlie moderns for excel the ancients* 

Editor. 
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it was spoken with such correctness and elegance by persons 
of a liberal education, and particularly by the ladies of rank 
and high condition, as to give no imperfect specimen of the 
style of Aristophanes, Euripides, and the philosophers and 
historians, who flourished in the purest times. Such is the 
veiy curious fact related by the learned Philelphus, who vi- 
sited the metropolis of the eastern empire twelve years only 
before it was taken by the Turks. The intermediate corrupt 
tions can only be marked by scholars of more than ordinary 
acuteness and erudition. By such alone can the different 
colours and shades of diction be distinguished in the works 
of writers, who hved at times so remote from Xenophon and 
Halo, as Eustathius, the commentator on Homer, Anna 
Comnena, the daughter of the emperor Alexias, Chalcondy- 
las, Procopius, and other writers, included in the list of the 
Byzantine historians. 

The difference between pure Greek and that which was 
spoken and written by foreigners was much more strongly 
marked. The writers of the New Testament fall much be- 
low the classical standard. Hebrew idioms, and words used 
in new senses, abound in their writings; and their style, 
which by modern scholars is called Hellenistic^ to distinguish 
it from pure Greek, wiU not bear the test of rigid criticism* 
Yet it is far from l^ing of an uniform character, since w^ 
*^nd that St. Luke wrote with more purity of expression, St. 
John Vfith more simplicity and plainness, and St. Paul with 
greater copiousness^and variety, than the other sacred writers* 
They approached nearer to pure Greek in proportion as they 
possessed the advantages of education, and were improved 
by intercourse with the higher ranks of society. 

As this continued long to be a living language, so was its 
circulation very extensive. Under the successors of Alexan- 
der it was carried far beyond the limits of the Greek pro- 
vinces, and long before the Christian era it was spoken by 
Jews, Romans, and Africans. It was cultivated by the 
learned in Egypt and Syria, as well as in Italy, Gaul, Spain 
and Carthage. Josephus and Philo Judaeus preferred it to 
their native language : and the writers of the New Testament 
adopted it as the best means to facilitate the propagation of 
Christianity. This was the language of the early Bomaii 
historians, and both Lucullus and Cicero used it to record 
the accounts of their public transactions. Of its general pre- 
valence the latter speaks in explicit terms in his Oration for 
Archias the poet, where he informs us, that, at a period when 
Latin. was confined to very few districts, the Greek au^honi 

VOL. I. JL 
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were, studied, and their language was spoken in most parts 
of the world. With respect therefore to its wide diflfusion, 
the ancient Greek may be compared to modem French, 
which at present forms so fashionable and so general a 
branch of education. But whatever degree of delicacy the 
French may possess in common with the Greek, it wants 
many of its most distinguishing characteristics, and in parti- 
cular its grace and harmony, its precision and copiousness, 
its vigour and sublimity. 

There were many causes for the great eictent of the Greek 
language. Numerous colonies planted in different parts of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa; the commerce of the Greek mer- 
chants ; the conquests of Alexander the Great, and the per- 
manent establishments, which he made, by building many 
large cities, contributed to this end. But the cause, which 
produced this diffusion more than all others, was the intrin- 
sic excellence of the language itself. It is a remarkable fact, 
that at the period when the provinces of Greece were reduced 
to the meanest vassalage, and rfie character of the people was 
• sunk to the lowest state of disgrace in the opinion of their 
conquerors, *their language still continued to retain its 
high and original reputation, and was studied not only 
by the Romans, but by persons of respectability and dis- 
tincdon in all parts of the ancient world. The pure Greek, 
as a living language finally sunk with the power of the east- 
i&m empire Under the oiumphant arms of the Turks. 

IT. Modern greek. 

Every scholar must naturally be desirous to ascertain the 
present state of the Greek language. Its deviation from that 
which was formerly spoken, both with respect to pronun- 
ciation and grammar, is verv considerable. The words of 
the language indeed, like Italian and Latin, are in substance 
the same as those of ancient Greek ; there is, however, an 
intermixture of Turkish with that which is spoken in Asia j 
of Arabic with that which prevails on the coasts of Africa ; 
and of Italian with that which is used at Benevento, and 
^ other parts of Italy. The modem Greeks pay only so much 
attention to Grammar, as consists in forming two case^ bjr 
inflexion, namely, the genitive and the accusative ; and the 
persons and numbers of the verbs : but with respect to 
declensions and conjugations they observe no rules. In their 
conjugations they imitate the general practice of the modems^ 
by constajitly making us^ of auxiliary verbs. In their pro- 
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QQBcmtioQ they strictly attend to accent, and hence the quan« 
tity of words is not not only disregarded, but often most 
grossly violated ; and they have entirely lost that sweet mo- 
dulation and variety of sound, which graced the lips of their 
ancestors.* Such is their neglect of ancient literature, that 
the New Testament, as well as die works of their own clas- 
sics, have been translated for their use* The decline of their 
language has. kept pace with the degeneracy of their manners : 
for in consequence of a neglect of composition, and inatten- 
tion to the ancient models of elegance and purity, they speak 
a barbarous and cdarse dialect. The descendants of Peri- 
cles and Demosthenes, oppressed by a despotic government, 
and immersed in bigotry and superstition, are ignorant of 
the pure phraseology of their illustrious ancestors ; and it is 
a remarkable fact, that of the seventy different jargons, 
which are now spc^cen in Greece, that of the Athenians is 
held to be the most corrupt and barbarous; (De Pauw, v* i, 
p- 70.) The mixture of their language with the dialect of 
Turkey and other nations bears a striking resemblance to 
the magnificent ruins of marble temples, remarkable for ex- 
ffoskc architecture, which are seen in the streets of Athens 
to support the rude cottages and mean sheds of the Grecian 
slaves. 

From the whole of this survey of the English^ Latin^ and 
Greek languages, we may form a judgment of the origin, 
progress, characteristics, and beauties of each ; and we may 
be enabled to determine their respective merit?. When wc 
^ow to the Greek all its due praise for harmony, copious- 
ness, and that amazing ductility, by which it could express 
with ease, in derivative and compound words, new indeed, 
fwit perfectly analogical^ every discovery in'science, or inven- 
tion in the arts ; when we commend the Latin for its^ majes- 
ty, precision, and vigour ; and when we hold up the classical 
writers in each as the best models of. learning and taste, let 
us not neglect to form a proper estimate of our own ton^wt* 
The English language deriving its stock of words from so 
fflany different sources, and very imperfectly understood 
without the aid of Greek and Latin, is energetic, rich, and 
copious. And," perhaps, if we were confined to the know- 
ledge of a single modern language to the exclusion of all 
Others, no one could be found better adapted to all the pur- 
poses of social intercoiu-se ; more capable of expressing the 

• Monboddo. Forster on Accent and Quantity, p. SOT. For an ele- 
gant sketch of the political and literary state of Greece during her good 
vid bad fortune, see Harris's Philot. Inquiries, c. ili. 
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general'senthnents of the mind, or more deserving the praise^ 
which we have, it is presumed on a due consideration of its 
comparatinre merits, assigned to it. - 


CHAPTER VL 

ELOQUENCE. 

" NOTHING seems to me more excellent, than la be afale 
to engage the aiFections, c<m\rince the understandings, and 
guide the inclinations of whole assemblies, and even to direct 
those inclinations from their original course into a new 
channel, by the commanding powers of eloquence. This 
noble faculty has in every free state, more particularly in 
times cf peace and tzanquillity, been always held in the high- 
est esteem, and obtained the greatest influence* And indeed 
what can be a juster subject cf admiration, than that amidst 
a vast multitude one man <mly, or a very small number, 
should rise superior to all others in the exercise of thatf^TW- 
er, which natiu*e has equally bestowed upoa all die batman 
race ? Or what is so pleasing to the ear, or so gratifying to 
the understanding, as the judicious and solid discourse de« 
livered in elegant and polished language ? Or what is so 
ej£cacious, or so noble, as to influence the people, the judges, 
and the senate, by* the charms of oratory ? What is so great^ 
so generous, or divine, as to rescue the . virtuous from op- 
pression, and protect the unfortunate from injustice t Caa any 
tiling be more useful than to be always furnished with the 
arms which eloquence supplies to assert your rights and to 
repel the attacks of injury \ And not to confine our obser- 
vations within the limits of the courts of justice, or tly; 
senate-house, what is there in the midst of retirement froi^ik 
business more agreeable and entertaining ; what better prodP 
can be given' of the refinements of a liberal education, than a 
flow of elegant and polished conversation ? It is indeed the 
peculiar characteristic of our nature, which distinguii^es us 
from the brute creation, that we can express our thoughts 
by language, and both enjoy and communicate the pleasures 
of social intercourse. Who therefore does not hold such aa 
endowment in great estimation ? and who does not think It 
an object of honourable anibition to surpass others in the ex- 
ercise of thjct faculty, in which rational beings show their as-* 
cendency over inferior animals ? But not to dwell upon in- 
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considerable points, let us proceed to the most material. What 
other power dism that of eloquence could have proved suffi- 
ciently efficacious to induce the scattered individuals of man- 
kind to quit a rude and savage life in order to form regular 
communities ? and what other power could have softened 
their barbarity by the refinements of civilized ma^iers, or 
after states were founded, what other power, I say, ^ould 
have restrained them by salutary institutions, and secured 
their prosperity and happiness by forms of government, and 
establishments of law I To close this subject, which is indeed 
almost inexhaustible, I lay it down as an indisputable prin- 
ciple, that upon the prudence and talents of an accomplished 
speaker, not only his own personal respectabilitj'-, but the 
welfare of numerous individuals, nay even the safety of the 
government depend. I therefore earnestly exhort you, my 
young friends, to persevere in your present course, and to 
cultivate with incessant diligence the study of eloquence, for 
the sake of your own reputation, the advantage of your friends, 
and the prosperity and glory of your countr}%"* 

Such is an imperfect representation of the animated and 
luminous encomiiun, which Cicero, in the beginning of his 
celebrated Dialogue de Oratore, pronounced upon his favour- 
ite art. And to teach the best use of this noble faculty of 
speaking, and point out the method by which it can be made 
to answer the most important purposes, is the great end of 
the art of Rhetoric. It is evident that no study more fully 
repays the labour bestowed upon its cultivation, if we reflect 
upon the rise and progress of eloquence in Uie early ages of 
the world, and the great improvements which have been 
made in it both in ancient and modern times. We may re- 
collect the extraordinary degree of perfection to which it 
was carried by Demosthenes and Cicero ; and their produc- 
tions which have come down to us give the most satisfactory 
proofs that they were constunmate masters of their art, and 
that they excelled in it, not less by the extent and variety of 
their knowledge, than the brilliancy o( their genius. In our 
own times we see the eflecta produced by^riide and unpo*^ 

• Cicero de Oratore. lib, i. sect. 30. Edit. Pfoust. And he has com- 
prized the advantages of eloquence in another passage too beautiful to be 
omitted. — "Jam vero don inarerum eloquendi vis, quacn est prxclara> 
^uimque divkia ! quae primum eftecit, ut ea quae ignoramus, discere, ct 
^aqaae scimus, alios docere possimus. Deinde h^c cohortamur, hiio 
persuaderous, ha^c consolamur affiictos, Irac deducimus perterritos a 
Uroore, hac gestientes comprimimus, hac cupiditates, iracundiasque re- 
•tingdimus : hjcc nos juris, legum, urbium societate devinxlt, h«c a vita 
immani et fer» feegregavit,** De Natura Deorum, Tib* 2% 
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lished eloquefure upon the minds of the common peo{de i9 
the^ harangues of crafty deitiagogues, and the sermons of 
itinerant enthusiasts : it is evident therefore, what a powerful 
kistrument of persuasion and utility it may be rendered, when 
placed in the hands of well educated perscms, who to all the 
natur 1 advantages of voice, action, and abilities, which igno^ 
rant . peakers may possess, unite the guidance of rules and 
an acquaintance with the best examples.^ 

Ncjr will a knowledge of the principles of Rhetoric, upon 
which the chief beauties of compositicm depend for their 
grace and effect, be of inconsiderable use to the hearer or 
teader^ as well as the speaker. It will enable them to un* 
r^vel the intricacies of composition in general, whether in 
verse or prose, to understand the principles upon which it is 
founded, and to form a right judgment of its merits* . 

If objections be ever started against eloquence, considered 
as a^faSculty, which may be made the instrument of evil as 
well as of .good, it is obvious that similar ol^ections may be 
urged against the exersise of th,e faculty of reason, as it is 
too often employed to lead men into error* But no one 
would think of bringing a serious argument firoxn tliis abuse 
of the intellectual powers against the improvement of our 
understandings* Reason, eloquence, and every art most es- 
sential to the comfort of life, are liable to be misapplied, and 
' may prove dangerous in the hands of bad men ; but it would 
argue an excess of levity to contend, that upon this account 
they ought to be neglected, and held in no estimation* While 
the orator employs his talents, and practises the rules of his 
profession, in the pui*suit of that end for which it was origi- 
nally designed,*— die persuading men to good and virtuous, 
actions, and the dissuading them from every measure diat is 
dishonourable and vicious, nothing can be more excellent in 
itself, or more useful to -society* 

Rhetoric is the art of speaking and writing rvith elegtmce 
and dignity^ in order to please^ instruct^ and persuade* Ele- 
gance consists in the purity and perspicuity of language* The 
iormer may be acquired by studying the most excellent au-, 
thors, by conversing with the best company, and the frequent 
practice of composition. The latter consists in making use 
of the clearest and most intelligible expressions, in avoiding 
ambiguous words, affected brevity, perplexity of periods^ 
and confusion of metaphors* Dignity arises from sublime 
thoughts, and Jioble and elevated tropes and figures. 

* For the principal ^lieads of this chapter I am indebted to that Tfdk 
' ^rehouse of knowledge, the £nQyciop«edia Britannicaiy article QrcMqf^ 
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It may be thought unreascmable to fetter the muid l^ 9ya« 
terns, and restrain the flights of eloquence by' rules. But it 
is evident from experience and observation, that rules may 
.greatly assist genius, provided they point out the right road^ 
without confining the learner to a single track, from which 
he is told it is unlawful to deviate. They are undoubtedly 
necessary before practice gives that ease, which may enable 
him to trust to his own well-regulated exertions, and proceed 
without a guide. 

To ermmerate the rules of Rhetoric wovild requure too 
minute a detail 5 and Aey will be best learnt from those wri- 
ters, who both in ancient and modern times have obtained 
great reputation by their works upon the subject. Such are 
Aristode, Cicero, Quintilian, aftd their faithful followers, Blair, 
Campbell, and Fenelon. To ascertain the leading principles 
relating to eloquence in general, it may be sufficient to con- 
4sider its productions under four distinct heads. 

I. The sources of argument. 

II. The nature of style, and the ornaments of compositiotu 

III. The arrangement of the different parts of a discourse* 
JV» Propriety of actioi^ and deliver}% 

L The Sou&ges of Argument. 

■ _ > 
1, The basis of all eloquence is invention. It is this pn>- 
lific faculty, which enables the speaker to form and combine 
such ideas, as are necessary for the statement, explanation;, 
^nd illustration of his subject, with a view to <Jonciliate the 
minds of his hearers, and engage their judgment and passions 
m his favour. A liveliness of imagination, »tid a quickness 
•of thought, are great assistants to invention ; and they who 
possess these happy gifts of nature, are found to be rarely at 
a loss for reasons to defend their own opinions, and to dis- 
prove those of their opponents. Of this prime faculty the ' 
most eminent orators and poets were in full .possession ; arid 
we find that so fsa: from giving us any cause to complain of 
barrenness of inventicm, they fill our niinds. with the £(bund- 
ant produce of intellectual fertility. This remark, among 
other instances, is particularly justified by the examples of 
Homer, Plato, and Cicero. To collect materials for the em- 
ployment of genius, must necessarily form the great business 
*of life. Invention., stricdy speaking, implies discovery rather 
4xan creation^ ^and must ht <uiiderstood to signify diew com- 
binations of ^ose knages, ^hich had been previously 3t(«4k 
on the mexaory. 
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Accurate learning and extensive knowledge, the prospects 
of nature, the discoveries of aft, the aids of education, and 
the results of experience and observatioiv vipon mankind, are 
the proper funds to supply this faculty with its requisite 
stores. Hence are furnished the various topics, whether' 
external or interna!^ which are applicable to the different 
kinds of causes, whether defnonstrative^ deliberative^ or ^Wz- 
cial^ and which are treated of at large by the Rhetoricians, 
and particularly by Aristotle and Cicero. Cicero de Inven- 
tione, lib. i, p. 55^ fol. edit. 'ITie judgment must ever be 
active in the right application of the assistance, which genius 
and extensive knowledge can bring to every particular sub- 
ject ; whatever is trifling or superfluous must be rejected ; 
and nothing admitted into a composition that is not fully to- 
the purpose, and calculated to answer the end originally pro- 
posed. The bright and clear stream of eloquence, assisted 
by every tributary rill that can increase its fulness, should 
flow not in a circuitous and winding course, but with a direct 
and rapid current. 

IL Style, and the Ornaments of Composition. 

II. Without the requisites of it proper style, and the judi- 
cious introduction of the ornaments of composition, a dis- 
course will be dry, jejune, -and uninteresting. As from hence 
eloquence derives its chief excellence, beauty and splendour, 
it is of the greatest importance to the orator, to be well ac- 
quainted with the constituent parts of true ornament, and the 
various kinds of style. 

Of style in general it may be remarked, that every country 
"possesses not only a peculiar language, but a peculiar moc^ 
of expression, suited to the particular temper and genius, of 
its inhabitants* Most of the Eastern nations are remarkable 
for a lofty and majestic diction, which is full and sonorous, 
strong and forcible, and animated by bold and expressive 
figures. On the contrary, the Northern languages are more 
simple, and generally partake of the cold influence of their 
climate. In the former the warmth of imagination predom- 
inates ; in the latter there is more of the strictness and cor- 
rectness of judgment. 

But the principal distinctions of style arises from the di- 
versity of subjects. The same mode of expression would be 
as inconsistent upon different occasions as the same dress for 
persons of different ranks. Propriety, therefore, requires 
that expression should be adapted to the nature of the $ub-* 
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ject. Style is divided into three kinds, viz. the Joxu or phun 
style ; the middle or. temperate ; and the lofty or sublime. 
' A plain style is the genuine langtmge of nature ; it may be 
easy, inclining to the familiar, and elegant, at the same time' 
tfiat it is- inartificial and unaffected. As it is designed ta 
make things perfectly intelligible, and to set them in a clear 
lig^t, the proper subjects of it are epistles, essays, narratives, 
works of science and philosophj'^, or any other topics that 
require to be treated without ornament, or addresses to the 
jwssions. Simplicity and ease both of thought and expres- 
sion are its peculiar beauties ; and the choicest examples of 
it are to be found in the works of Xenophon and Caesar^ the 
Sermons of Seeker, and the Tales of Swift, 

The middle style is best adapted to those subjects which 
wquire gravity, accuracy, and force of expression. It accords 
with fine thoughts, as a low style is best suited to those 
which are common, and the sublime is best adapted to those 
wWch are great and dignified. A fine thought deserves that 
character from possessing dignity, beauty, delicacy, smd no- 
velty. As the subjects Aat belong to the middle style arc 
important, though not of so exalted a nature, aa whoHy to' 
captivate the mind, and divert it from attending to dte dic- 
tion ; so it admits all the ornaments and beauties of compo- 
sition. Tlus is the sphere likewise of the most highly finished 
and most elaborate wtitihg* This is the soil favourable to 
the growth of the fairest arid most beautiful flowers of elo- 
quence. Here strong and emphatical words, flowing periods, 
harmonious nuihbers, vivid tropes, and bright and animated 
fignres, fiud their proper place. The best examples of this 
kind are the dialogues of Plato, the speeches of Mvy, and 
the most admired orations of Cicero. 

Lofty and elevated thoughts form the proper basis of the 
MSme style. Such thoughts relate either to divine subjects, 
to the works of nature, or such expressions, or actions, as 
are esteemed the noblest and the best. The true sublime is 
perfecdy consistent with the greatest plainness and simplicity 
of expression. Depending solely on its native energy for 
its effect upon the mind, it rather rejects than solicits the aid 
of ornament ; for when the soul is elevated to the utmost of 
its powers by a noble, idea, it attends not to the niceties of 
language ; but, from its own vigour and lively conception of 
things, expresses them in terms the most concise and em? 
phatical, and best adapted to their nature. Dignity and ma- 
jesty are the proper qualities of this species of style, i)oth as 
to the thought and expression ; as may be best .exemplified 
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by numerous passages in the holy Scriptures, the Iliad of 
Homer, and the Paradise Iiost of Miltoi^. 

Under the sublime is properly classed xSa^ pcftketic of com-* 
position, wherein die greatest power is exerted over the pas- 
sions. Here we are interested, agitated, a^d carried along 
with the speaker or writer, wherever he chooses to conduct 
us I our passions are made to rise in unison with his ; we 
love, detest, admire, resent, as he inspires us ; and are prompt- 
ed to feel with fervour, sind to act with energy, in obedience 
to the particular impulse, which he gives to our minds. 
Quintiliau with great propriety calls this power of moving 
the passions, the soul and spirit of his art : (Quints lib, vi, . 
c« 2«) as the proper use of the passions is not to blind or to 
counteract the exercise of reason, but to move in conformity 
to it, if an improper impulse be sometimes given to them, It 
is not the fault of the art, but of the artist. The pulpit admits 
this species of eloquence, as is clear from the Sermons of Mas- 
sillon and Bourdaloue : but the debates in popular assemblies 
open the most extensive field for its display* 

The diction of an orator may include all the characteris- 
tics of these three kinds of style* As he speaks sometimes 
to prove and to instruct, sometimes to entertain and to de- 
light, and sometimes to rouse, to animate, and to astonish, 
he must be occasionally plain and easy, manly smd energetic, 
figurative and flowery, pathetic and sublime* (Quint, lib* 
xii, c. 10 et 12.) All this variety, however, is rarely neces- 
sary upon the same occasion. Due regard must be paid ^o 
the nature of the subject, the dispositions of the audience, 
the time, the place, and all odier circumstances* Cicera re- 
fers us to some orations of his own for examples in each kind. 
His Oration for Caecina is written in. the low style, that for 
the Manilian law in the middle, and that for Rabirius in the 
sublime. His Orations against Verres are specimens of a 
mixture of all the different kinds* 

Figures of speech were first introduced by necessity, de- 
riving their origin from a want of simple expressions. The 
most ancient and most original languages, such as the He- 
brew, Arabic, American and Indian, are highly picturesque 
and metaphorical.* That which was at first the result of ne- 

• •' We have planted the tree of Peace, said an American orator, and 
we have buried the axe under its roots ; we will henceforth repose un- 
der its shade ; and we will join to brighten the chain which binds our 
nations together.*' If we are required to explain how men could be 
poets or orators before they were aidied by the learning of the scholar or 
t}ie critic, we may inquire incur turn, how bodies could fall by theip 
teight, before the laws of gravitation were recorded in books. Min^ 
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tessity, was in time cultivated for the sake of embellishment; 
lite garments, which wefe originally used to protect the per- 
son from the inclemency of the weather, and were afterwards 
worn also for the- sake of ornament* {Cicero de Orat. lib, iii, 
c. 28.) The imagination 3nd the passions have a very ex- 
tensive influence over every language : their operations are 
expressed by words taken from sensible objects; and the 
names of these sensible objects were in all languages tfie 
words most easily introduced ; and were by degrees extend- 
ed to those thoughts, of which men had more obscure con- 
ceptions, and to which they found it more difficult to assign 
distinct appellations. They borrowed therefore the nahie of 
some sensible idea, where they found, or fancied they found, 
some affinity. Hence the origin of tropes and figures^ the 
former of which convey two ideas to the mind, by means of 
one word ; the latter throw the sentence into a different form 
from the common manner of expression. The use of tropes 
and figures opens the widest field for the invention of an 
orator, as they allow him to give that range to his itnag^na- 
tion, which is highly gratifying to a man of genius. Meta* 
phor^ metonomt/^ synecdoche^ irony ^ simife^ prosopopana^ the 
nntithesisy and the climax^ as they display the ingenuity of a 
speaker, and set off his ideas to advantage ; so are they ca- 
pable of affording great pleasure to his hearers, whenever 
they rise naturally from the subject, and are introduced with 
judgment and effect. They fix attention, excite admiration, 
and inspire delight ; they speak the language of the passions', 
and represent the aifferent emotions of the mind, by the 
most lively images of fancy ; and, provided they are scattered 
over a composition by the hand of taste, they improve every 
topic by heightening its beauty, and augmenting its strength. 

III. The Arrangement of the different Parts of a 

Discourse. 

in. It is necessary, that all parts of a speech be placed ii| 
their proper order, arid united in such a manner, as to ren- 
der the whole clear in itself, and easy to be understood. A 
regular arrangement of parts is of the greatest advantage to 
the speaker, as it assists his memory, and carries him through 
his discourse, without tautology or confusion. He ought 
never to forget that perspicuity of order is as necessary as 
^Tsi^izmty odanguage* 

ts well A8 body has laws, which ave exemplified in the practice of meHy ' 
and the critic collects only after the example has shown what they ftre«^ 
Ferguson on cinl Society, p. 26^. J 
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The parts diat compose a regular speech are divided by 
the ingenious author of the Lectures on the Belles Lettres 
into six, viz« the exordium^ or introduction / the statement^ 
and the division of the subject ; the narration^ or explication $ 
the reasoning, or arguments ; the pathetic part ; and the co«- 
cbision* These distinctions are sufficiently clear and intelli- 
gible, to preclude the necessity of comment or es|)lanation. 
Cicero divided an oration into the same number of parts, but 
gave them somewhat different names, viz. exordium^ narra* 
tion^ proposition, confirmation, confutation, and conclusion; 
and this is the arrangement usually adopted in the systems of 
Rhetoric* The proposition of Cicero corresponds with the 
statement of Blair; and the pathetic in the -scheme of Cicero 
forms a p2|rt of the conchision. It is as improbable that these 
artificial distinctions were ever scrupulously regarded by a 
^Kpeaker, as that the works on Poetry by Aristode or Horace 
were ever followed in the composition of an Epic poem ; 
and yet Commentators have not been wanting, who have en- 
deavoured to reduce the most impassioned speeches in Vir- 
gil to the same regular divisions as the orations of Cicero. 

There may be many excellent speeches, where several of 
these parts are wanting, where the speaker for instance, uses 
no exordium, as is the case in the first Oration against Catif 
line, but begins abrupdy. There may be others, which he 
finds is unnecessary to divide into parts, as in some orations 
of Demosthenes, but ^enters at once into his subject, and is 
carried on by an uninterrupted flow of argument, till he 
reaches his conclusion. As however these have always been 
considered as the constituent parts of a speech, and as in 
every one some of them must necessarily be found, they pro-p 
perly obtain a place in all systems of Rhetoric. 

This method is not so strictly observed, as not occasionally 
to admit of digression, transition, and amplijication, which 
give great beauty, if judiciously managed, to Poetry and 
Eloquence. Of digression there are striking examples in 
Cicero's Oration for .the poet Archias y where he leaves the 
main subject of the vindication of his client, to express his 
comnvendation of polite, literature. The transition is abso-^ 
lutely necessary, where a discourse consists of many ^arts : 
but it is the rapid and abrupt transition, which is most to 
be ddmired for its effect in rousing the attention. Of this 
there are various instances in the Orations of Cicero. 

Amplification does not merely signify a method of enlarging 
an object, but of representing it in the fullest and niost com- 
prehensive view, that it may in the most lively manner strike 
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the mind, and influence the passions. Of this an instance is 
given in the noble encomium on eloquence, which fomis th& 
introduction to this chapter. There is another example in the 
Oration of Cicero for the Manilian Law ; when, having first 
' lamented the want of good generals at that time among the 
Romans, he expatiates upon the qualities requisite to consti-^ 
tute a complete commander; and closes his description with 
provmg, that all these qualities were united in Pompey. . 

The power of eloquence appears in nothing to such extent 
and advantage, as in a copiousness of expression, or a proper 
degree of amplification, suited to the nature of the subject. 
A short detail or description is too often attended with ob- 
scurity, from an omission of some material circumstances. But 
when images of things are drawn in their just proportion, 
painted in their proper colours, set in a clear and full light^ 
and represented under different points of view, with all the 
strength and beauty of eloquence, they captivate the minds of 
the audience, and, by an irresistible force, move and bend 
them to the will of the speaker. And this is precisely the 
effect intended to be produced by the exertion of that power 
of eloquence called Ei>«^yf <«, or evidentia^ so much insisted 
upon, and so fully described by Arist6tle, Cicero, and.Quin- 
tilian.* Here the audience are made spectators of the scene 
vhich the speaker describes : here is no necessity to call in 
, the aid of figurative language, but only to represent in strong, 
' energetic, and vivid terms, what has passed, and what he 
wishes to impress upon the mind. Here every object is visi- 
Ue', distinct, and affecting ; every being lives| moves, and 
acts ; and every circumstance is with a happy selection of 
topics brought forward, that can convince the judgment, or 
overpower the heart. No writers excel more in this species 
of eloquence than Livy and Tacitus. 

It is the proper end of oratory for the speaker to express 
himself in suA a manner, as completely to acomplish his 
purpose, whetnfer it be to instruct, to please, ortp persuade; 
and he tvlio adcrpts Ki^, language, and his sentiments with the 
greatest ability, to these erids,^i8 best entitled to the prize of 
eloquence. Henc^ it ^ i^eftt, that the essence of all that 
deservq^ the imme of eloquencfe is far from consisting in vehe- 
naent action, and wordy declamation ; but depends upon good 
sense, anS accurate knowledge, expressed in spirited laingaage, 
and recomihended by a pleasing and correct delivery. 1^ 
l>e complete master of a sutgect is the fiv^t req\>il^ilie j to be 

• Quint, lib. vi, c. 2. Ciceronia Acad. Vr, 17. Aristotelis Rhict. lib. iii. c. 
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well furnished with matter and argument will give to ai dis- 
course an air of manliness and dignity, which is a powerful 
instrument of persuasion. 

A good writer or speaker to purity and perspicuity of ex- 
pression will add ortiament ; upon which cLepends, if not the 
usefulness, at least tlie principal beauty of eloquence. This 
it is which gives to composition, magnificence, sweetness, and 
elegance ; which engages the attention, captivates the hearts, 
and excites the applauses of an audience ; which distinguishes 
the orator 'from the philosopher and the man of business, 
which raises his language above the simplicity of common 
prose, tempers the severity of his arguments, improves the 

* keenness of his wit, and enlivens the brisk sallies of his fan- 
c)% This it is which, properly speaking, makes rhetoric an 
art; all its other parts may be attained by the mere kindness 
of nature : but without discipline, without much study and 
experience, the perfection or ornament, such as characterizes 
the best speakers, can never be attained* 

He who wishes to produce the desired effect in speaking, 
must be free from all insincerity. He only can address him- 
self effectually to the heart, and the feelings of others, whose 
mind glows with the warmth of sensibility, and whose argu- 
ments result from conviction. He must feel the influence 
of those passions and emotions, which he wishes to inspire* 

, (Quint, lib. vi. c. 2, sect. 3.) An assumed character and 
an affectation of feeling will not be long concealed under the 
disguise of dissimulation. The greatest orators were dis- 
tinguished by the virtues which they laboured the most stre- 
nuously to inculcate* Demosthenes and Cicero were emi- 
nent for a patriotic spirit ; and those speeches, into which 
they have infused it, have always attracted most admiration 
from the world. 

IV. Propriety of Action and Delivert. 

4 

IV# In the deliver}'^ of a speech great judgment is neces- 
sary; and there is no part of > eloquence, which stands more 
in need of instructions* ^JTlie orator must be careful to avoid 
the e^lremes Qf aukwardness and affectation ; he must be in- 
animate on the one hand, or theatrical on the other. To 
follow a good practitioner:, in this part of the art will be of 
more advantage to him, than all the Rhetoricians either an- 
cient or mqderix. Jt is justly remarked by Cicero, that every 
thought and emotion of the soul hat-e their appropriate coun- 
tenance, voice, and gesture ; and the whole body, every va- 
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nation of the face, and tone of the voice, like the strings of 
a musical instrument, act agreeably to the impulse tjiey re- 
ceive from the mind. (Cicero de Orat. lib. i, c. v.) The- 
correspondence of emotions with expression and emphasis 
must be attentively observed, and made the guide to practice* * 
The orator must feel the force of his own reasonings, and be 
alive to the beauties of his own descriptions. It is this • 
strength, spirit, and fire, which render him a perfect master 
of his art, which excite sympathy in the breasts of his hearers, 
and animate them with his own enthusiasm. Was it not • 
the impassioned delivery of Demoisthenes, to which his rival 
iEschines has left such a temarkable and such an honourable 
testimom', that gave resistless persuasion to his speeches ? 
(Cicero de Orat. lib. iii, sect. 213.) Was it not the indig- * 
nant countenance, the animated tone, and the judicious action 
of Cicero, which coitimunicated such commanding influence 
^d powerful weight to his arguments, when he confounded 
the audacious Catiline ? And was it not the dignified air^ 
and the persuasive mildness of Massillon, which added to ' 
his religious instructions so much force, when he drew from 
the haughty Lewis XIV a confession of the power of sacred 
ek)quence ? 

He who aspires to the reputation of a good public speaker 
must make judgment the rule of his conduct ; for no attain- 
ments can secure praise or advantage without it. Even 
correctness itself must not be carried to an extreme; the 
flights of imagination must be restrained by discretiop, and 
propriety must give laws to every effort. Thus will he take 
the surest road to eminence ; he will reach the sublime, with- 
out being bombastic or extravagant ; he will be bold, not . 
rash ; serious, but not severe ; gay, not' licentious ; and co- 
pious without redundance. An adherence to the proper rules 
of the art will be the safest guide to genius, will improve 
every natural endowment, and will add the advantages of 
experience to the gifts of nature. 

The eloquence of the moderns has rarely reached^ the 
standard of excellence, which was attained by the ancients. 
The character of each is widely different. In Greece the 
public speaker was bold, impetuous, and sublime. In Rome 
he was^more declamatory, verbose, flowery, and pathetic. 
Penclon has thus ingeniously discriminated uie powers of the 
two great orators of Greece and Rome. " After hearing an 
oration of Tidly, ' How finely and eloquently has he expres- 
sed himself!' said the Romans. After Demosthenes had 
spoke, ^ Let us rise and march against Philip,' said thp 
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Athenians." In England the public speaker is temperate 
and cool, and addresses himself more to the reason of his audi- 
ence, than to their passions. There is still great scope for 
the display of genius in the pulpit, at the bar, and in the 
houses of Parliament ; and the path of fame is still left open 
to rising orators. The rules laid down by the ancients, as 
the principles involved in those rules are of general utility, 
may be studied to great advantage, although much judgment 
is necessary for their proper applicatioR ; and attention must 
de paid to modem taste and modem maimers* 

Many distinguished examples of eloquence may be held up 
to the observation of the young orator ; but he must avoid too 
close an imitation^ even of the most eminent. Let him study 
the most esteemed works of his predecessors ; let him fre- 
quently revolve, and even commit to memory, their produc- 
tions, and repeat diem with suitable voice and action ; and let 
him rather in his own compositions endeavour to catch a por- 
tion of their spirit, than tread servilely in their steps. De- 
mosthenes was vehement, abrupt^ energetic^ and sublime* 
Cicero was dignified, luminous, and copious. Chatham uni- 
ted the energy of one to the elegance of the other. Mans- 
field was persuasive, delightful, and instructive. Burke was 
flowery, vivid, and fluent. Let the orator study to combine 
in his compositions their united excellence. Let him not, to 
•use the apposite and beautiful illustration of Quintilian, re- 
semble the stream, that is carried through a channel formed 
by art for its course ; but rather let him imitate the bold ri- 
ver, which overfl^ows a whole valley ; and M'^here it does not 
find, can force a passage by its own natural impetuosity and 
j^rength. 
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CHAPTER L 
THE STUDY OF HISTORY IN GENERAL- 
CURIOSITY is one of the strongest and most active 
principles of human nature. Throughout the successive stages 
of life, it seeks with avidity for those gratifici^tions, which 
are congenial with the different faculties of the mind. The 
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diild, as soon as the imagination begins to open^ edger^ 

listens to the tales of his nurse : the youth, at a time of life, 
when the love of what is new and uncommon is quickened, 
by sensibility, is enchanted by the magic of romances and 
novels : the man, whose mature judgment inclines him to the 
pursuit of truth, applies to genuine history, which even in 
Qld age continues to be a favourite object of his attention ; 
since his desire to be acquainted with the transactions of 
others has nearly an equal power over his mind, with the 
propensity to relate what has happened to himselfc ; 

The love of fame, and a desire to communicate informa- 
tion, have influenced the ingenious and the ambitious, in al- 
most every age and in every nation, to leave behind then* 
some memorials of their existence, actions, and disQpveries. 
Thus has the curiosity of mankind secured, by methods at first 
very rude and incomplete, and in succeeding times by records; 
more improved and satisfactory, its favourite enjoyments*. 
The method of conveying accounts of remarkable transac-^ 
tions in the earliest ag^s of the world, by means of oral tra- 
dition, was v-ery imperfect and uncertain. Songs were the 
only memorials of antiquity among the G ermans ; and their 
war-song, when rushing to battle, was always a memorial of 
some ancient hero. Poets who sung the praises of deceased 
Warriors at the tables of kings, are often mentioned by 
Homer: the Scandinavians had their scalds, the Gauls and 
(rermans their, bards, and the savages of America preserved 
similar records of the past in the wild poetr}'' of their country^ 
To supply the great defects of such oral tradition, and to per- 
petuate their remembrance, founders of states, and leaders of 
colonies, gave their own names to cities and kingdoms. Pil- 
lars of stone were raised, devices were fixed upon shields and 
banners, and national festivals and customs were established 
to commemorate extraordinary events. From such imperfect 
attempts to rescue the past from the ravages of time and obli* 
yion, the progress to written histwy was made soon after the 
mvefition of letters. JL^he names of magistrates, and the reci-» 
tal of the most remarkable events, which happened during 
their transaction of public business, were accurately recorded^ 
as we learn from the Chronicles of the kings of Israel, and 
the registers of the Consuls preserved upon- the Capitolin& 
marbles, sut Borne* Such was the commencement of annals, 
and of a regolsur series of chr<Miology. In succeeding times^ 
when nations became more civilised, and the various branch- 
es of literature were cultivated, {Wrivate persons em{doyed 
themselves ia reciarding the aetio^js of their cont^imppiaries^ 
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car their ancestors, and history by degrees assumed its proper 
fiDrm and character. If was at first like painting the rude 
outline of an unskilful designer ; but after repeated essays, 
die great masters of the art arose, and produced the har- 
monious light and shade, the. glowing colours, and animated 
groups of a perfect picture. 

With a particular view to the works of eminent historiaBs« 
both ancient and modem, it may be useful to consider, 

!• The Nature of History, and the assistance which it de- 
rives from other studies. 

II. The Advantages of a knowledge of History. 

III. The comparative merits of ancient and modern His- 
torians. ^"- 

rV. The Qualifications requisite to form an accomplished 
Historian, in order to establish a standard, by which to mea- 
sure the merits of Historians in general. 

L' History, in the general sense of the word, signifies a 
true relation of facts and events ; or, considered in a moral 
point of view, it is that lively philosophy, which, laying aside 
the fohnality of rules, supplies the place of experience, and 
teaches us to act with propriety and honour according to the 
examples of others. The province of history is so extensive, 
that it is connected with every branch of knowledge ; and so 
various and abundant are its stores, that all arts, sciences, 
.and professions are indebted to it for many of the materials 
and principles upon which they depend. It opens the widest 
prospect to the eyes of mankind in the spacious fields of 
literature, and is one of the most pleasing and important ob- 
jects of study, to which the mind can be directed. 

To draw the line of proper distinction between authentic 
and fabulous history, is the first object of the discerning rea- 
der. Let him not burden his memory with events that ought 
perhaps to pass for fables ; let him not fatigue his attrition 
with the progress of empires, or the succession of kings^ 
Ivhich are thrown back into the remotest ages. He will 
find that little dependence is to be placed upon the rela- 
tions of those affairs in the Pagan world, which, preceded 
,the invention of letters, and were built upon mere oral tra- 
dition. Let him leave the dynasties of the Egyptian kings, 
the expeditions of Sesostris, Bacchus and Jason, and the 
exploits of Hercules and ^Ilieseus, for poets to embellish, or 
chronologists to arrange, ^e fabulous asccounts c^ these 
heroes of antiquity may remind him of the sandy deserts, 
.lofty moimtains, and frozen oceans, which are laid down in 
the n^ps of Itie ancient geographers, to conceid their igno^ 
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ranee of reawbte cotintries. Let him hasten to firm ground, 
where he may safely stand, and behold the striking events, 
and memorable actions, which the light of authentic records 
displays to his view. They alone are amply sufficient to 
enrkh his memory, and to pbintout to him weU-attested 
examj^es of sdl that is magnanimous, as well as all that is 
vile r— of all that debases, and all that ennobles mankind. 

History, considered with respect to the nature of its sub- 
jects, may be divided into general and particular ; and with 
respect to time, into ancient anci modern. Ancient history 
commences with the creati<Mi, and extends to the reign of 
Charlemagne, in the year of our Lord eight hundred. Mo- 
dem history beginning with that ppriod reaches down to 
the present times. General history relates to nations and 
public af&iirs, and may be sub-divided into sacred^ eccle- 
siastical^ and profane* Biography, memoirs, and letters, con- 
stitute particular history. Statistics refer to the present con- 
dition of nations. Geography and Chronology are important 
aids, and give order, regularity, and clearness to them all. 

For information upon the subject of sacred history the 
student must resort to the holy Bible, to Josephus, and to 
the Annals of Archbishop Usher. 

The affairs of the Christian Church, comprehending the 
lives, characters, and conduct of those who have maintained 
a pure and apostolical faith, as well as of such sectarists as 
have deviated from it, are comprised in Ecclesiastical history* 
It describes the nature of religious establishments, and dis- 
plays the various opinions of Christians upon the most im- 
portant of all subjects. Here we trace the progress of Chris* 
tianity from obscurity and oppression, to pomp and dominion ; 
and, after a long series of superstition and error, we see it 
resume its primitive character in the Reformation of the 
sixteenth century. This important subject has exercised the 
diligence and di^layed the learning of many eminent writers 
of various ages : but the reader of general history may find 
efficient gratification for his curiosity iix the works of Euse- 
bius and Mosheim. 

Prom the people of the ancient world we first select the 
Jews^ as the particular objects of our attention. ^Fhey were 
favoured with the knowledge of the one true God. Their 
history carries us back to the most remote antiquity ; and its 
importance is increased in the greatest degree by its connex- 
.ion with the Christian Revelation. * ' 

The next branch of general history is that of Ar^ient 
Grf.ec€* tX presents a natioa of heroes, philosop||ers, poetic- 
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orators, historians, and artists, who spoke the noblest lan<^ 
guage which ever graced the tongiie of man, and who have 
been the guides and the instructors of all succeeding nations 
in aits, sciences, and philosophy. Greece \yas the source of 
light, that has irradiated a great portion of the globe. 

The Roniafis in tlie order of excellence, as well as of time, 
followed tlie Grecians : their military talents were displayed 
in a long succession of c<mquestj5 and triumphs in every part 
of the ancient world. The monuments of their genius, which 
the ravages of time have spared, render them next to the 
Greeks the boast of history, and the glory of mankind. 

The History of England has the strongest claims to our 
attention. It abounds with such events and transactions, and 
displays such cliaracters and actions, as it is our duty and 
our interest to study ; and we are attracted to a perusal -of 
its eventful records by the ties of patriotism, and a congeni- 
ality of manners. 

From Modern history in genenJ we select those parts 
which relate to the most important transactions and eyents, 
particularly adverting to those discoveries and institutions, 
which distinguish it from ancient times, and have contributed 
essentially to the present state of opinions and manners. 

There are certain foreign nations, which, by the extent of 
tlieir dominions, their civil polity, or their conn€;cion with 
oar own countr)*, may -e;!iLcite our curiosity to learn their for- 
mer state : but it will not answer any important purpose to 
dwell, for instance, upon the affairs of France und#r the Me- 
rovingian, or Carlovinian, families ; or upon the state of 
Germany before the reign of Charles V. Let not the scho- 
hur waste too much time, which may be more profitably em- 
ployed in other studies, in poring over the v»'orks of Thuanusi 
!^Iariana, and Froissart j or the numerous volumes of the 
Universal History. 

With respect indeed to foreign nations, the objects of his 
most useful attention are the actual power, the nature of their 
present governments, the state of civilization, sciences, and 
arts, their natural and artificial advantages, their population^ 
produce, commerce and relative importance in the scale of 
political greatness. This constitutes a branch of study which 
has been of late years much cultivated by the Germans, and 
is distinguished by the name of Statistics. Travellers and 
statesmen must not claim tliis study as thek own ejielustve. 
province, since it will be . found extremely useful to every 
£ngli^ gentleman, and will qualify him to form ,a just esti- 
Qiate of thf relative condition^ power ^nd importance id hi^ 
own country. 
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Biography is a branch of history, ^vhich in point of im- 
portance and moral utility ranks as high as any. The bio- 
grapher by his accurate researches supplies the deficiences of 
the historian. What the latter gives us only in outlines and 
sketches, the former presents in more complete and high- 
ly finished portraits. Their province does not merely extend 
to those who have acted upon the great theatre of the world, 
as sovereigns, statesmen, and warriors ; but to all who have 
improved human life by their useful discoveries, adorned it 
by their works of genius, and edified mankind by their ex- 
amples. -With what pleasure do we select a Bacon, a Boyle, 
a Newton, an Axldison, a Locke, a Radcliffe, a Howard, and 
a Hanway, from the multitudes that surround them, and be- 
come acquainted with their particular characters and conduct! 
To contemplate such men, not inflamed by vain ambition, or 
courting empty popularity, but seeking retirement, and gi- 
ving dignity to the walks of private life by the efforts of ge- 
nius, and the exertions of philanthropy, is a high gratification 
to the mind, and inspires it with an admiration and a love 
of those virtues, wMch come within the reach of general 
invitation. 

** To find that great lengths have actually been gone in 
learning and virtue, that high degrees of perfection have ac- 
tually been attained by men like ourselves, intangled among 
the infirmities, the temptations, the opposition from wcked 
men, and the other various evils of life ; how does this show 
us to oursefves as utterly inexcusable, if we do not endeavour 
to reach the heights we know have been gained by others of 
our fellow-creatures ? ^Qfliography sete before us the whole 
character of a person, who has made himself eminent either 
by his virtues or his vices ; shews us how he came first to 
take a right or wrong turn, the prospects which invited him 
to aspire to higher degre^es of glory, or the delusions which 
misled him from his virtue and his peace ; the circumstances 
which raised him to true greatness, or the rocks on which he 
split, and sunk to infamy. And hour can we more effectually, 
or in a more entertaining manner, learn the important lessoii, 
what we ought to pursue, and what to avoid?"* 

No species of writing gives a more perfect insight into the 
minds of men than their Letters. In the letters of persons 

* Dtirgph's Dignity of Haman Nature, p. 167. Warton's Preface to the 
I-ife of Sir T. Pope. Blair's Lectures, v. iii, P. 55, &c. «« It is a thing to 
be wished, that every one would study the life of some g^reat man dts- 
ting^uished by employs to which himself may be destined by Providence." 
Dt?f resnoy torn, i, p. 43. 
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of distinction we expect the justness of observation whiicS 
bielongs to history, and the ease and good humour of elegant 
conversation* They place us in the situation of correspond- 
ents, and we seem honoured by the confidence of the great 
and good, the witty and gay of various ages and countries* 
We observe them as they thought in their retired moments 
when, withdrawn from the busde of the world, they gave 
free scope to their unrestrained opinions, and poured them 
without reser\'e into the bosoms of their friends. We may 
remark the immediate effects produced by good or bad for- 
tune, and may catch the spirit q£ their virtues imifiediately 
from themselves. Here wit, humour, and genius, have in- 
dulged their natural sallies, and adorned the common occur- 
rences of life in the most pleasing dress. Among the* nu- ' 
merous instances, which might be selected of epistolary ex- 
cellence, we distinguish the letters of Cicero, which display • 
the sentiments of a vigorous mind, and give an insight into ' 
the eminent characters of his eventful , times. Pliny, in 
Episdes remarkable for neatness and precision of thought, 
expresses the dictates, of a cultivated and generous mind. If 
we turn our attention to the epistolary literature of our own 
country, we shall find that the piety and affection of Lady 
Russel, the quaintness and pleasantry of Ilowel, the manli- 
ness and political sagacity of Strafibrd, the philosophical e4^ 
actness and cool judgment of Iiocke, the simplicity of Rundle, 
the moralising vein of Johnson, and the taste and elegance 
of Gray, mark their respective letters with the strongest cha- 
racters of originality, and give us th^ inost pleasing pictuies : 
of their minds. We naturally wisl^ Jb know all we can of 
such persons, and feel an increasing interest in their other 
productions ; for we prize those writers the most; who com- 
bine the charnis of entertainment and pleasure with the les^ 
sons of instruction. History derives considerable aid from 
collateral studies, which contribute to render its prospects ac- 
curate, distinct, and extensive. The sciences of Geography 
and Chronology are absolu|^ly necessary to give it precision 
and perspicuity. 

Geography gives us a description of the terraqueous 
globe. The land is divided into Continents, Islands, Penin- 
sulas, Isthmuses, Capes or Promontories. The water is dis- 
tinguished by Oceans, Seas, Gulfs, Lakes and Bivers. It 
teaches us likewise die artificial division of the globe. The 
two points on which the earth is supposed tQ perform her 
daily motion are the Foles : equally distant from them both 
is the Equator^ which djvides the globe into two equal parts. 
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and on which are measured the degrees of lonffttud^. The 
Ecliptic is the circle drawn across the equator which describes 
the annual course of the sun. The lines which intersect the 
equator at right angles, and naeet in the poles, are called Meri^ 
dians^ and on them is measured the latitude of places. These 
are the great Circles of the globe, which like all other circles 
contain 360 degrees, and each degree 60 minutes. A degree 
on a great circle of the earth is something more than 69 En- 
glish miles. The tropics of Cancer and Capricorn are two 
imaginary circles each drawn at the distance of 23|^ degrees 
from the equator, the former to the north, the latter to the 
south. When the sun approaches one of the^e boimdaries of 
the ecliptic he seems to naake a stand for a few days, and 
then gradually recedes toward the other : hence they are cal- 
led the Summer and the Winter Sdstices. The polar or 
Arctic and Antarctic circles are drawn at^e distance of 23| 
degrees from either Pole. • Within these Circles the Sun ap- 
pears above the horizon, from the space of six months to that 
of twenty-four hours. 

In the survey of the four quarters of the World, viz. Eu- 
rope, Asia,. Africa and America, we remark the comparative 
dimensions and the boundaries of each kingdom and state, 
the governments, forms of religion, soils, productions, man- 
ners and customs by which the families of the earth are dis- 
tinguished. 

Europe although the smallest of these divisions, in extent 
of country, is by far the most eminent with respect to reli- 
gion, laws, learning, arts, arms, and commerce. 

Asia is remarkable for the number of inhabitants, fertility 
of soil, and variety of climate. There are found the dia- 
monds of Gc4conda, and the spices of Malabar, l^ere the 
most ancient Empires were founded, the Will of God was 
revealed to Man, and Mahomet spread his imposture. 
China is remarkable for its patriarchal state of society, its 
language consisting of hieroglyphical cha]*acter8, and abound- 
mg in monosyllables, its wide cxteii^ of empire, and the my- 
riads of its ingenious and crafty inhabitants. , Hindoostatij 
or the Empire of tl^ Great Mogul, is best known to us by 
the flourishing British Colonies planted upon the Coroman- 
del and Malabar Coasts, and exhibiting the curious prospect 
of extensive, populous, and rich Provinces, situated at the 
distance of nearly half the globe from the mother country, 
and governed by a small Company of Merchants in London. 

The vastJPeninsula of Africa united to the Continent of 
Asia by the isthmus of Suez, rich in gold, ivory, gums, and 
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drugs, 18, for die most part, barbarous and uncultivated. Tet 
OQ surveying these sultry and inhospitable regions, the jniiid 
feels some satisfaction to remark the British Settlements of 
Sierra Leone, and Bulama, established for raising the pro- 
ductions of the West Indies, without the aid of miserable 
slaves, and a commerce in iiuman flesh. Egypt, whence of 
old beamed the light of Science and Civilization, is renowned 
for its stupendous pyramids, the most ancient monuments of 
human labour extant, the periodical inundations of the NUe, 
and the degraded condition of the natives foretold in the holy 
Scriptures, exactly corresponding with the observations of 
travellers. In the interior Provinces of Zamfara, and Ma- 
kako, and upon the remote bank of the Niger, the people are 
immersed in the grossest ignorance and idolatry. At the 
extreme point of the Continent — ^the Cape of Good Hope, 
the tribes of the Caffres with an invincible ferocit\% like the 
lions of their forests, oppose the restraints of civilization, and 
resolutely persist in their savage mode of life. 

America, or the New World, was discovered by the great 
Christopher Columbus, in 1491, but derives its name from 
Americus Vesputius, who ascertained the land to the south 
of the equator a few years after. Its north east division, 
bounded by the great River Mississippi, includes the coasts 
peopled by the Colonists from Great Britain. The south- 
west part includes the fertile provinces of Mexico and Loui- 
siana, the former belongs to Spain, the latter is ceded by tliat 
gpower to the French, who originally planted a colony there, 
and have lately sold it to the United States of America. In 
South America, Peru, Chili and Paraguay are likewise subject 
to that Kingdom. The Brasils, rich in ebony, emeralds, and 
birds of the most beautiful plumage, belong to the Portu- 
guese ; and Surinam, planted with the sugar cane, cotton, and 
indigo, which form the most delightful prospects upon the 
banks of the creeks and rivulets, belong to the Dutch. The 
Patagonians', famed for gigantic stature and mildness of tem- 
per, inhabit the most soofliern extremity, near the straits of 
Magellan. -^' 

In America the works of Creation ^jHf^, fyipgf&d upoh the 
largest scale. There the River's ofTSC^lAmrenfe, Amsizorif 
Oroonoko, and Plata 

.•......•■ to whose dread expanse, 

Continuous depth, and wondrous length of course 
Oup floods are rills » 

roll their mighty waters to the Ocean ; and there the tower* 
ihg Andes, extending 5CXX) miles in North and South Ame- 
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lica, rear their summits, white widi perpetiuj snow even ia 
the torrid zone. 

Such is a superficial view of the Globe we inhabit, so lar^ 
in size, that even TenerifFe or Mont Blanc are, compared to 
it, but as grains of dust upon an artificial sphere* Its diam- 
eter is 7970 miles, and its surface contains 199,557,250 square 
miles* Placed between the Orbits of Yenus and Mars, it 
performs its course around the Sun at the rate of 68S43 miles 
in an hour, and completes its annual revolution in rather more 
than 365 days* 

From the sandy deserts of Arabia and Egypt, or the ever 
fiourishing savannahs at the Equator, where grow the most 
luxurious fruits, and the' waters and the fields teemi with 
life ; — ^from such glowing climes to the frozen regions of the 
arctic circle, where vegetation is extinct, and the waters are 
bound by eternal frost, men as well as the inferior animals,- 
are powerfully affected by peculiarity of situation* So great 
is the influence of Climate ; but if we consider how slow and 
gradual the variations are from the black complexion of the 
Negro of Senegal, to the brown of the Otaheitan, and from 
him to the fair natives of the North of Europe, we shaH find 
reasons to confirm the account recorded in the History of 
Moses, that the various tribes of men sprung originally from 
one family, as well as conversed originally in one language. 

Without a knowledge of Gee^graphy no reader can have a 
clear idea of the scene where any occurrence takes place ; but 
is liable to great mistakes by confounding one. part of the 
world with another* It is applicable to history in general, 
and introduces the pleasing combination of die ancient and 
modem names of places, and a comparison of the characters 
and manners of those who have inhabited them at diflSnrent 
times* It assists the memory by the various associations* o£ 
ideas, with which it furnishes the mind ; and the prospect of 
a country presented by a map, or a globe, recalls the memo- 
rable transactions which have been performed in it, and re- 
vives the recollection of its illustrious men* 

Persons in various situations of life are interested in the 
study of geography, and may reap advantage from its culti- 
vation* While it constitutes a branch of knowledge essen- 
tially necessary for the traveller, the merchant, and the sailor, 
it furnishes abundant stores of investigation to the naturalist 
and the philosopher* It is not only requisite for every reader 
of history, but for every one who peruses the daily accounts 
of the events which are taking place in various parts of the 
world* It has long been considered as a materia) part of 
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polite. education; at present indeed it is more particularly 
proper that it should be so, as the British commerce and. 
colonies extend our connexions to~ so many different coim- 
tries ; and as many voyages of discovery have of late years 
been made. Hiese circumstances must naturally excite our 
curiosity, and operate as a strong inducement to the cultiva- 
tion of this very interesting branch of study. 

Without Chronology, which regulates the several periods of 
thne^ and teaches its artijicial divisions^ we have no standard 
by which the rise and fall of empires, the length of lives, the 
dates of remarkable occurrences, or the lapse of time can be 
measured. ' We are unable without this assistance, to under- 
stand the modes of reckoning among different nations, such 
as the Olympiads of the Greeks, the Foundation of Rome^xltit. 
Hegira of the Turks, and the Julian and Gregorian Calen- 
dars. TTie first year of the first Olympiad coincides with the 
y76 year before Christ, and die year of the foundation of 
Home Mrith 753 before Christ. The Hegira, or flight of Ma- 
homet firom Mecca, happened in the 622 year of the Christian 
Era. The Julian, or old style, is so called from Julius Caesar, 
who regulated the Roman Calendar. He added a day im- 
mediately after the twenty-fourth of February, called by the 
Romans the sixth of the calends of March ; as it was thus 
reckoned ^ic^,the year in which it was introduced was called 
Bissextile^ or Leap Year. Pepe Gregory the xiiith, in 1582, 
reformed the Julian Calendar, as he found that the odd eleven 
minutes, viz. the difference between 365 days 5 hours 49 
minutes, the time in which the Sun returns annually to the 
same point of the Zodiac, and the 365 days 6 hours which 
make a Julian Year, amount in the course of a century 
stlmost to a whole day ; and from this excess in reckoning the 
equin<«es had gone hack ten days in 1257 years. He there- 
' fore caused these ten days to be suppressed, and the eleventh 
of March to be called the twenty-first. Thus the Equinox 
fell on the same day of the month as when the Council of 
Nice was held, in the year 325, at the vernal Equinox. The 
Old Style was used till September 1752, when the New was 
adopted in ail the Christian countries of Europe. 
- Geography and Chronology are with the greatest propjiety 
called the eyes of history ; because this meitaphor expires 
better than any other how effectually they assist us aslihe 
proper instruments to discern the various actions and rivfa- 
. lutions of mankind. ^ -* 

There are other assistances, by which the study of hisiory 
may be considerably promoted, and the events which it re* 
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cords may be veiy pleasingly illust^ted* Coins and mediEds, 
inscriptions,^ gems, and statues, not qnly show us the pro« 
gress of ancient arts, but likewise ascertain many curious 
particulars respecting characters, instruments, buildings, and 
ceremonies. Cbins and medals indeed are particularly ser* 
viceable in that respect. The representation of so many events 
is delineated upon them, that they illustrate several passages 
in ancient writers, and confirm doubtful facts* Sometimes 
they are not only the assistants but the substitutes of history^ 
Gibbon remarks that if all the historians of that period were 
lost, medals, inscriptions, and other monuments, would be 
sufficient to record tfie travels of the emperor Hadrian. Coins 
are to general history, what miniatures are to historical pic- 
tures ; when arranged in exact order, they answer the pur- 
pose of a chronological epitome, and convey similar informa- 
tion, with the additional advantage of a more lively and 
picturesque manner of communicating it. 

But the Laws of a country are more intimately connected 
with its history, and indeed, more accurately speaking, con- 
stitute an essential part of it. They show the genius of a 
people, illustrate their manners, and enable us to trace dieir 
progress from rude independence to due subordination and 
proper government. The historians of antiquity, indeed^ 
taking it for granted that the laws of their respective coun- 
tries would be as well known to others as to themselves, have 
not paid sufficient attention to this subject. From the tur- 
bulent scenes of public affairs, from batdes and the coniiicts 
of contending factions^ we can derive little knowledge of the 
internal sts^te of manners and customs. An acquaintance 
with jurisprudence is calculated to supply this information ; 
and even from the ancient laws, extremely concise as they 
are, we may infer with a great degree of probability, what 
the state of the country was, in any particular respect, when 
a new law was enacted. The remedy recommended ckarly 
points out the nature of the disease. For instance, the en- 
croachments of luxury in Rome may be marked by the Op- 
pian law, which prohibited the Roman ladies from wearing 
ornaments to their dress, which exceeded the value of an 
ounce of gold ; and by a decree of the Senate obtained by 
Cornelius^ which limited to a particular sum the expense of 
fimerals. 

* The comparative use of Medals and Inscriptions by the learned 
Sctpio Maffei may be found in Du Fresnoy*s new Method of studying 
History, vol. i, p. 323. 
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JL Tb% Advanta6£;s of a SLnowledge of History* 

U. If we consider the knowledge of history with regatd 
to its application, we shall 'find that it is eminently useful to 
us in three respects, viz. as it appears in a morale a politicalj 
and a religiotis point of view* 

^ In a moral point of view, it is beneficial to mankind at 
large, as the guide pf their conduct* In a political — as it 
suggests useful expedients to those who exercise the public 
offices of th^e state, whether they are kings, ministers, or 
magistrates ; or as it enables us to form, by comparison with 
those who have gone before them, a just estimate of their 
Hierits. In a religious, as it teaches us to regard the Supreme 
Being as the governor of the universe, and the sovereign 
disposer of all events* 

The faculties of the soul are improved by exercise ; and 
nothing is more proper to enlarge, to quicken, and to refine 
them^ than a survey of the conduct of mankind* History 
supplies us with a detail of facts, and submits them to our 
examination before we are called into active life* By obser- 
vation and reflecti<m upon others we begin an early acquaint- 
ance with human nature, extend our views of the moral world, 
and are enabled to acquire such a habit .of discernment, and 
correctness of judgment, as others obtain only by experience. 
We thus by anticipation are*conversant widi the busy scenes 
of the world ; by revolving the lives of sages and heroes, we 
exercise our virtues in a review, and prepare them for ap- 
/proaching action. We learn the motives, the opinions, and 
the passions of the men who have lived before us ; and the 
fruit of that study is a more perfect knowledge of ourselves, 
and a correction of our failings by their examples. At the 
same time we form those general principles of conduct, which 
must necessarily be true and commendable, because they are 
founded upon the immutable decrees of right reason, and are 
sanctioned by the uniform authority and practice of the wise 
and good of all ages. 

Our own experience is imperfect, but the examples of an- 
cient times are complete* Actual observation gives only a 
partial knowledge of mankind ; great events and important 
transactions open very slowly upon us i and the shortness of 
human lifp enables us only to see detached parts of them. 
We are not placed at a proper distance to judge rightly of 
their real nature and magnitude. Heated by our passions, 
hurried on by precipitation, and misled by interest and pre- 
judice., we view the afiairs of the present times through aa 
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obscure and a partial medium, and frequendy form very- 
wrong opinions of diem. On the contrary^ the examples of 
history are distinct and clear, they are presented to us at full 
length, and we can contemplate them in their origin, progress^ 
and termination. We consider them at our leisure, and de- 
cide upon the actions of those, who are removed by time 
to a great distance from us, with a cool and dispassionate 
judgment. 

Experience and the knowledge of history reflect mutual 
light, and afford mutual assistance* Without the former no 
one can act with address and dexterity. Without the latter 
no one can add to the natural resources of his own mind a 
knowledge erf those precepts and examples, which have tende4 
to form the character and promote d&e glory of eminent men* 
Scipio Africanus employed many of his leisure hours in a 
diligent perusal of the works of Xenophon j and the Commen- 
laries of Caesar improved the military talents of the illustriou^ 

[ Eugene. 

[ History contributes to divest us of many unreasooidble pre- 

judices, by enlarging our acquaintance with the world. It 
sets us at liberty from that blind partiality to our native 
country, which is the sure mark of a contracted mind, when 
due merit is not allowed to any othen It may be servicea- 
ble cither as the assistmit of Foreign Travel, or as its subr 
stitiite, by removing an aversion to nations and institutions 
different from our own. it rectifies our opinions with re- 
spect to ancient and modern times, and thus enables us to 
form a just estimate of mankind in all countries as well as 
in all ages« 

This study likewise tends to strengthen our abhorrence of 
vice; and creates a relish for true greatness and solid glory. 
We see the hero and die philosopher represented in their 
proper colours ; and as magnanimity, honour, integrity^ and 
igenerosity, when displayed in iUus^ious instances, naturally 
make a favourable impression on our minds, our attachment 
to them is gradually formed. Ilie fire o£ enthusiasm and of 
virfeioas emulation is lighted, and we Jong to practise what 
we have been instructed to approve. 

History likewise is the foundation, upon ^hich is t>uS[tthe 
true science of government, it is the proper school for 
princes, politicians, and legislators^ They need not have a!*e- 
«ourse for instruction to the Republic of Plato, the Utopia 
of More, or the Oceana of Harrington. In their delibera- 
tions upon state affairs diey can form no ^diear plans for Ap 
S^dance ^f ihcir conduct, than from the contemplauaa ot 
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facts* In the records of various states thejr may observe by 
what means national happiness has been successively pursued, 
and public liberty has been firmly established : in what man- 
ner laws have answered the ends of their institution in the re- 
formation of manners, and the promotion of the general 
good ; and thence they may draw such conclusions as may 
be most advantageous in the regulation of the affairs of their 
own country.* 

In the volumes of history likewise we see the most deceit- 
ful and crafty men stripped of the disguise of artifice and 
dissimulation, their designs developed, and their stratagems 
exposed. By the fall of the great and powerful into a state 
of disgrace and indigence, as well as by the revolutions of 
empires, we are not so liable to be astonished at the events 
which pass before our own eyes. The reverses of fortune so 
frequently recorded in the pages of former times convince us 
of the mutability of worldly ^airs, and the precariousness of 
all human grandeur. 

The portraits, busts, and statues of the hero, the legislator, 
the patriot, and the philosopher, form a most edifying school 
for the ingenious mind. The Roman youth, accustomed to 
view the images of their illustrious ancestors decbrakid with 
f!ie emblems of the highest offices of the state, and crowned 
with the wreaths of victory, were fired with the love of glory, 
and^strove to emulate their explolts.f History in a similar 
manner, by transmitting the spirit of excellence from one 
Tnind to another, excites a desire for whatever is fair and good, 
and engages even the passiotis on the side of judgment. It 
fixes the strongest and most lasting impressions upon the 
mind, sanctions the arguments of re.ason, and gives life to the 
lessons of morality. 

• How tame and spiritless are the precepts of wisdom, even 
when taught by a Socrates or a Plato, if comnared with the 
mt)re animated beauties of virtue, exemplified in the actions 
of an Aristides, or a Phocion ! To the former we only giX'e 
the cold assent of thie judgment ; of the latter we express our 

* Hoc illud est prsecipue in cognitione rerum salubre et friigiferum^ 
omnis te exempli documenta In illustri pos'ita monumento intueri s inde 
tibi tuscque reipubllcx quod imitere, capias; inde fedum inceptu, faedunk 
exito quod vites. Liv, 

t Ssepe audtvi Q. Maximum et P. Sciponem civitatis nostrse prxclaros 
,vir08 sotitofl ita dicere, cum majorum imagines intuerentur, vehementis* 
sime sibi animum ad virtutem accendi ; scilicet non ceram illam nequQ 
figuram tantam vim in sese habere; sedmemoria rerum gestarum earn 
flammam egregiis viris in pectore crescere, neque prius sedari, quam, 
ifittuft «orttm fanuon atqoe glorimn ad^quayerit, S&llo^t. Bell Ju^unh . 
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admiration with rapture; they call forth our encomiums, 
they excite the spirit of emulation, and we are eager to show 
by our conduct the great influence which they have gained 
over our hearts. 

But what is this homage, which is paid almost involuntarily 
to such great and illustrious examples ? It is undoubtedly the | 

the voice of nature, and the suggestion of reason pure and i 

uncorrupted by the bad practices of the world. It is the de- 
cision of a correct judgment, and the proof of a genuine taste 
for true greatness and solid glory. In order therefore to form 
a virtuous character, and to be distinguished for the most 
laudable actions, it is an object of the first concern to be ever 
attentive to this voice, and to conform to its wise and friendly 
admonitions* 

WTiile history holds up to view instances of eminent virtues 
and splendid actions, she calls not the student to a setifile imi- 
tation of her examples ; for thus might he unintentionally be 
led to eiTor and misconduct. No two men were ever pre- 
cisely the same in moral and intellectual qualities, or in situ- 
ations exactly similar; and therefore no one can with safety" 
conclude, that the same conduct could in all respects be pru- 
dent for him, which his predecessor has followed. Expe- 
dients springing from our own minds are formed with more 
clearness, and executed with more spirit, than those which 
are derived from the imitation of others. While the imitator is 
revolving the precedents of past times, and minutely examin- 
ing theni with reference to his own case, he may suffer the 
favourable opportunity for action to escape him, and may be 
undone for ever; or, supposing he takes any particular exam- 
pie for his guide, from a want of accurate discrimination, he 
may be betrayed into some fatal error. Ilie acute and the 
discerning will not fail to combine originality of plan with 
the guidance of precedent ; they will make every proper al- 
lowance for the various dispositions and manners of the times I 
they will instantly perceive where circumstances differ or 
a^ree; and will adopt only so much of the example, as is ex- 
actly proportioned to the exigency of their own affairs. 

History rises to the highest degree of importance, and at- 
tains the full dignity of its character, by fixing our attention 
upon the conduct of divine Providence in the moral govern- 
ment of the world. It is clear to every one, who takes the 
most superficial view of the past, that great events have often* 
been effected by trifling means; that the consequences of 
actions haive been much more extensive, more fatal or cala- - i 
teito^s than wwe Qrigiaally designed by the agents them- 
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selves ; that the designs of Providence have been broug^it 
about by the caprice of human tempers, or the violence of 
human passions ; and that force, craft, and cruelty have al- 
ways met with their just, though sometimes delayed punish- 
inent. The result of actions has been widely different from 
the end proposed by those who. planned them; and great 
revolutions have been effected contrary to the intention of the 
persons, who were the chief instruments of them. Such ex- 
traordinary discoveries draw us much nearer, and give us a 
much better insight into the operations of the Deitj'', than 
those occurrences, in which the causes are more equal to the 
effects ; as is the case with the common affairs of life. Thus 
history becomes the handmaid of reli^on, and opens to us 
the most wonderfid prospects of the divine interposition in 

.the government of the world.* 

Exclusive of the general uses of history, there is a parti- 
cular application of it, which every one naturally makes to 

.his own pursuits, his own age, and his own habits of think- 
ing. The politician searches the records of passages for the 
rise and fall of states^ the measure whjich ad^^anced their 

. greatness, and the causes which precipitated them into ruin^ 
The soldier looks for military achievements, the conduct of 
generals, and the dicipline of armies* Cause and effect en- 
gage the attention of the philosopher^ and the man of science 
is interested by the description of the phenomena of nature. 

.The antiquarian studies the andent laws, customs, and dres- 
ses, and other peculiarities of nations. The man who is ad- 
vanced in years is gratified with remarking in the same book 

.those sentiments and actions, which he disregarded in his 

* I subjoin the following remarkable instance from Robertson's 
Charles Vth, Book 10, C, 5. ** It is a singular circumstance, that the 
. Keformation should be indebted for its full establishment in Germany^ 
to the same hand which had formerly brought it to the brink of destruc- 
tion, and that both eventfi should be accomplished by the same arts of 
tlissimulation. The ends, however, which Maurice, the £lector of 
Saxony, had in view at these different junctures, seem to have been 
-fnore attended to, than the means by which he attained them. It is t\% 
iess "worthy of observation, that the French ^ting^, a iBonapch zealous for 
the Catholic Faith, should* at the very same time when he was penfecu« 
ting his own protectant subjects with all the fierceness of bigoiry, em* 
ploy his power in order to maintain and protect the Refortnation in the 
Empire, and that thie league for this purpose, which proved so fatal t* 
the Romish Church, should he negociated and signed by a Roman Ca- 
^ tholic Bishop. So 'mondetfully (hes the "mtdom of God wperintend and re* 
^ulate the caprice of human paeshnt, and render them, subservient tamfardi 
4he4Kemnplishinent'of hit vvhi purpMcs.^ In the preface «f Sir W. Ra- 
,ie'tgh> History of Hm World many similar exanpiea Ace taken irom the 
^^ar^juutofibe iiiatory«r£i%glaad. 
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youth; and the habits of thinking, which he has formed at 
one particular period of life, induce him to search for differ- 
ent sources of entertainment and instruction at another. Thus 
every person is influenced by his peculijir taste : when he 
consults the volumes of history, he , discovers something in 
them to suit the complexion of his own mind ; and, from a 
natural partiality to his own pursuits, may be inclined to 
think, that the historian wrote only for his use and entertain- 
ment. 

Readers, however, of every age and description, may find 
in history ample materials for improving their judgment, 
by tracing the due connexion which subsists between causes 
and effects. They oug^t not to be satisfied with the recital 
of events alone, but endeavour to investigate the circumstan- 
ces which combined either to produce^ to hasten, or to retard 
them; as weU as the manner of their operation, and the de- 
gree of their influence. 

Historians, indeed, sometimes expose themselves to cen- 
sure from too great a refinement of conjecture. They as- 
sign so msaxy motives for the conduct of their heroes, that it 

Js highly imprcAable all of them should have operated. Of 
this diere are abundant instances in Tacitus, Thuanus, and 
Hume. The reader, however, derives an advantage from the 
circamstazmce; for although it is not reasonable to conclude, 
that all such motives had the influence attributed to them ; 
yet he is left at liberty to choose that which he thinks most 
probable to have produced the measure in question. 

In Vrhatever abstruseness the science of politics may be 
supposed to be involved, it is probable, that the motives which 
lead to die performance of many remarkable actions do not 
lie very deep in the human mind. The actions themselves 
niay indeed dazzle by their splendour, or surprise by their 

' novelty ; but still they might probably be the result of no 
greater reach of capacity than that which is exerted in the 
management of common concerns. There is no state of pub- 
lic affairs, to which the operation of the passions, the virtues, 
the vices, the calls of public or private interest, and the love 
of glory, will not apply ; and into these may be fairly resolved 
the conduct of monarchs, statesmen, and warriors* 
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CHAFTER n- 

THE COMPARATIVE MERITS OF ANCIENT 
AND MODERN HISTORLANS. 

AS there is no species of composition, to which the fa- 
culties of the mind have been more strenuously bent, or more 
laudably directed in various ages of the world, and from 
'which more useful information may be derived', thAi history ; 
it is doubtless very interesting to consider, and to determine 
the comparative merits of ancient and modem historians* 
With regard to the nature of their subjects, as the pursuits 
of mankind are now so much diversified, modem writers 
have great advantages pver the ancient. The prevaiiifig 
_empl^Tnent of ancient times was war ; the Pajg[es of the his- 
torians~^e~thefcfore filled with battles ana sieges, which, 
from the time of Homer to the revival of learning in Europe, 
weary our attention by uniformity of subject* A more par- 
ticular regard has in subsequent ages been paid to laws, cus- 
toms, commerce, religion, and government ; and every cir- 
cumstance relative to the conduct of individuals, tending in 
any degree to the developement of the genius of a people, is 
scrutinized and discussed. It is not usual for modem his- 
torfans to introduce those formal harangues of generals in the 
.field, or of statesmen in the senate, which constitute so large 
a share of the works of antiquity. However acute they may 
be in point of argument, appropriate as to character, or dra- 
matic as to effect, they contradict our notions of probability, 
and only serve, by the interposition of the supposed speaker, 
to display the eloquence of the author. The speeches of 
Ca3sar in his Commentaries, and those which Dion Cassius 
composed for him^ are very different in circumstances and 
arguments.' Of aU that the ancients have left us, none ap- 
proach so nearly to nature and probability as those of the 
Old Testament and Herodotus. The modems have a wider 
range of political views ; and, from their more extensive 
-knowledge of various countries, they are better acquainted 
with the nature of government, and the comparative state of 
man. 

Ever since the establishment of the regular and general 
conveyance of letters by posts, channels of e^sy and expedi- 
tious information have been opened ; and the intercourse be- 
tween one country and another has been more frequent, in 
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consequence of travelling being rendered safe, commodious, 
and expeditious. The wide diffusion of literature likewise^ 
extending more and more since the revival of learning, has 
multiplied authentic documents ; valuable papers, are often, 
deposited in public libraries, where they are accessible to the 
curious and inquisitive ; or. If preserved by individuals, they 
are soon discovered by the active spirit of inquir)'', and com^- 
municated to the world. 

An abundance of materials for history, however, is not the 
only requisite to inform the mind, or secure the approbation 
of the reader. One great fault of the modern historians is 
prolixity, llie volumes of Thuanus, Rapin, and Carte, are 
•alculated to fatigue the most vigilant eye, and oppress the 
powers of the most retentive memory. Such writers exhaust 
attention by magnifying trifles into importance, and diffuse 
a coldness over their works by a minute detail of uninter- 
esting affairs, or unimportant remarks. Hence the reader, 
unless he wishes to consult the author upon some particular 
subject, turns over many a page with indifference, and finally 
quits the historian with disgust. 

The cpntrast with the ancients in this respect is remarka- 
bly striking. The ancients draw characters, and describe 
events, with a few masterly strokes, and paint ih such glow- 
ing colours of l&nguage, that they seize the attention at once, 
and captivate the mind. Their conciseness gives them great 
advantage, and tends to preserve the interest excited by their 
descriptions. All is animated and forcible ; the representa- 
tions are taken immediately from recent fact ; the portraits 
of human nature are drawn from the life ; and the busy scene 
of action, the tumults of war, and the reverses of fortune, 
are placed immediately before our eyes. They write as if 
they came immediately from the field of battle, or the deli- 
berations of the council. The' situation of many of the an- 
cients was particularly favourable to this lively species of 
composition ; for Thucydides, Xenophon, Polybius, Caesar, 
Sallust, and Tacitus, were actors in many of the important 
scenes they pourtray, and write under the influence of the 
deepest impressions of reality and experience. 

If however we read with a vieAv to our immediate im- 
provement, the modem historian claims our more particular 
regard. He describes actions and events, which have a ne- , 
cessary connexion with the times in which we Hve, and 
^ich have an immediate influence upon the gbvemment and 
constitution of our country. ITie ancients may astonish us 
by relatmg those sudden revolutions, which transferred em- 
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pires by a single battle : but the modems show as more of 
the power and progress of the mind, display more fully the 
causes and consequences of great events, and edify us by 
examples more congenial with our peculiar habits and man* 
ners ; and which come more within the reach of our imita*^ 
tion. 

!• TliE QuALinCATIONS OF AN ACCOMPLISHED HISTO- 
RIAN. 

In order to erect a standard by which to measure the 
merits of historians, let us form to our minds one of the 
greatest characters which can adorn the literature of a coun-- 
try, and endeavour to point out the qualifications, by which 
an accomplished historian ought to be distinguished. 

Such a writer chooses a subject adapted to his talents and 
situation. He is most fortunate, when his stores of know- 
ledge are supplied by experience, and his own observation ; 
as was the case with some of the best historians of antiquity, 
Thucydides, Xenophon, Polybius, Csesar, and Tacitus j and 
in modem times Sully and Clarendon. Or if he has not 
been himself an agent in the transactions he records, he has 
recourse to the purest sources of information. Although it 
k impossible always to select such a subjecl as admits of 
strict unity of design ; yet he is convinced that the argu- 
ment is most noble and most interesting, when he can pre- 
serve, without distracting the attention of the reader, by de- 
sultory digressions, a close connexion of all the parts, and in 
the detail of which he can proceed by a regular gradation of 
events to some important and sublime conclusion. This his- 
torical unity of subject may be illustrated by the Retreat of 
the ten thousand by Xenophon, and the Roman history of 
liivy. The action is not from die beginning interrupted by 
extraneous subjects, but ascends from one incident to ano- 
Aer, till the principal point is reached. Impressed with a 
d^p sense of his duty, he pays the most sacred regard to 
truth ; and his diligence in ascertaining facts is equal to his 
accuracy in stating them. As far as the infirmities of hu- 
man nature will allow, he is divested of the stubbornness of 
prejudice, the violence of passion, and the predilection of 
party. He is convinced that the ornaments and graces p€ 
composition may properly be employed to embellish truth, 
but that no embellishments can compensate for wilful misre-' 
presentation. He guards against the flights and the delusions 
of imagination^ and is therefore careful not to convert history 
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into romance, or merely adorn his subject with the argu- 
ments of philosophical dissertation, or the pomp of figurative 
style. He carefully distinguishes where he ought to be con- 
cise or diffuse, what topics require to be stated in plain Ian- 

lage, and what are capable of the ornaments of diction. 

[is fondness for his work infuses vigour into his conceptions^ 
and the delicacy of his taste gives elegance to his style, and 
purity to his sentiments. He is not satisfied with taking a 
superficial view of affairs, but with deep and acute penetra- 
tion investigates their proximate and remote causes, separates 
them from the disguises imder which they ^re" concealed©- 
and descends to the true motives of conduct* He breaks 
through the obstacles that stop the progress of vulgar intel- 
lect j and produces those thoughts and reflections, in which 
truth, penetration, and novelty are blended with peculiar 
skill, and strike with certaia effect. He distinguishes from 
the surrounding crowds the examples of eminent talents and 
virtues, and presents their pictures either completely finish- 
ed, or marked by a few bold and expressive outlines. He 
selects such circumstances of their domestic, as well as pub- 
lic conduct, as will give the clearest insight into their tem- 
pers and manners. In his developement of characters he re* 
gards the moral tendency of history, which is its noblest and 
most valuable end. He neither blackens his characters with 
the aspersions of malevolence, chastises them with unjust 
satire, nor heightens their lustre with the varnish of adula- 
tion. If he feels any bias upon his mind, it is that of a true 
philanthropist ; he is inclined to draw a veil over the failings 
of human nature, and not expose every vice and folly to the 
public. He divests himself as much as possible of local pre- 
judices, considers himself as a citizen of the world, and 
weighs all characters of his own or foreign countries in the 
balance of impartial justice. As it is his grand object to 
teach by example, he either makes his remarks with brevity, 
or leaves his reader to form his own judgment from the clear 
and accurate statement of facts, which he presents to his 
mind. 

Useless, however, will prove his labour, and ineffectual his 
skill, in tracing events and actions back to their causes, or in 
preserving due order and connexion in his work, unless he can 
inspire his writings with animation, and excite the interest of 
his readers. For this most important purpose he displays 
the soundness of his judgment, the boldness of his genius, 
and the correctness ot his taste. He is cautious in his choice 
of such circumstances as will please and strike the mind; 
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and, like a skilful poet or painter, he studies the effect of se-^ 
lection, combination, and contrast. He perceives that by 
this road the ancjent historians were led to fame : he imitates, 
their powers of lively description, and as often as a proper 
opportunity will admit, paints, the scene of action with a ra- 

!>id pencil dipped in the most glowing colours, delineates the 
ively portraits of the actors, aiul channs the imagination, and 
excites the sympathy of every jjudicious reader^ In short, 
the accomplished historian is awake to the interests of virtue, 
and is influenced by sensibility,., and warmed by a proper re- 
gard for liberty, and the happiness of mankind. These prin- 
ciples give energy to his conceptions, and perseverance to 
his industry. He is best qualified to write with true dignity, 
when he has worked up his mind to a just elevation of 
thought, by reflecting, that it is his glorious and honourable 
province to address himself to all polished nations through 
the succeeding ages of the world. And he will be kept 
steady to the cause of justice,, when he considers himself as 
an impartial witness, who is bound by his duty to stand be- 
fore the tribunal of posterity, and is there liable to be ar- 
raigned for ever}'' offence against the majesty of truth. 

By these laws, which may be considered as some of the 
principal rules of history, every historian may be tried. 
They furnish an equal standard to direct the writer,, and de- 
termine the judgment of the reader. 

It is the duty of fair criticism to estimate the merits of 
writers at their just value* If therefore we seek for those 
historians who approach nearest to this standard, by excelling 
in that particular department which each has undertaken, we 
ought to select from the Greek writers, Thucydides and 
PoLYBius; from the Latin, Livy and Tacitus; and from 
those of Great Britain, Clarendon, Robertson, and 
Henry. Their celebrated productions are marked by strong 
and lively description, energy of thought, love of virtue, and 
aeal for truth ; and their refined talents for political specula- 
tion were exercised with a view to the welfare of their own 
countries, and the general improvement of mankind. 


CHAPTER III. 

THE HISTORY OF THE JEWS/ 

THE Israelites, or ancient Jews, were those distinguish- 
ed people, who were favoured by die immediate care q£ the 
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Almighty, and conducted by his especial guidance to Judea, 
a place of residence promised to their remote ancestors. la 
consequence of their obstinacy, idolatry, and wickedness, 
and more particularly for the rejection of their Messiah, they 
were subdued by the Romans, after sustaining a siege in their 
metropolis, unparalleled in the annals of history for its dis- 
tresses, calamities, and slaughter. Jerusalem was reduced 
to ruins, the Jewish government was totally subverted, an3 
the surviving people were dispersed over most parts of the 
world. Their descendants still remain unmixed with the rest 
of mankind, and are marked by their original features of na- 
tional peculiarity : they adhere with the most zealous attach- 
ment to the religion of their forefathers, and cherish the 
hopes of resttDration to their former prosperity by means of 
a glorious and triumphant Deliverer. 

I^ey preserve with the most watchful care the sacred 
books of their ancient writers. And astonishing, very ostGnish- 
ing it is to observe^ that in the prophetical parts of these ^a- 
cred Books are contained all the events before mentioned of 
their extraordinary history* Their particular conduct, and 
the vicissitudes of their national affairs, were predicted by 
their prophets, and more especially by Moses, their great 
lawgiver, 'in the infancy of tlie WDrld, at the vast distance of 
tfiirty-three centuries from the present times. The accom- 
plishment of these predictions bears the fullest and most strik- 
ing evidence to the truth and inspiration of their prophets^ 
and illustrates the dispensations of Providence to his choseu 
people. 

These sacked Books contain likewise predictions the most 
exact of the character, office, and actions of the Messiah of 
the Jews, the great lawgiver of the Christians, the appointed 
Saviour of the world. 

Such interesting circumstances. as these, in addition to the 
peculiar nature of the Jewish polity, considered as a divine 
institution, the curious manners and customs, and the memo- 
rable actions of the descendants of Abraham, viz. of the most 
ancient people of whom we have any authentic accounts, com- 
bine to place these Books first in order of importance, ^s in 
order of time. 

If we consider,!. The great antiquity of these Books ; H. 
The proofsi.w\iiiiJci support their authenticity ; HI. Their mb-* 
jects^ the characters of the writers^ and the place they occupy 
in the order of general history, particularly as they stand con- 
nected with the Christian JRevelation, they will be found JP 
Reserve our very earnest attention. 
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I. The Antiquity of the Scriptures. 

\ 

No writings of any other nation can be brought into com- 
petition in this respect, with those of the Jews. In proof of ^ 
this assertion it may be remarked, that Moses lived more 
tjian a thousand years before the age of ^erodotus, who is 
reputed the father of Grecian history : and*rather earlier than 
he flourished, Ezra and Nehemiah closed the records^ of the 
Jews.* As another proof of the priority of the Jews to the 
Gteeks, it appears by the confession of the Greek writers 
themselves, that they received the letters of their Alphabet 
from the Phenicians ; and there are very sufficient grounds 
for believing that the Phenicians derived the art of writing 
from Ae Jews. The learned and acute Porphyry, who was 
an equal enemy both to Jews and Christians, and much at- 
tached to the learning of Greece, candidly acknowledged that 
Moses and the prophets who immediately succeeded him, 
lourished nearly a thousand years before any of the Greek 
philosophers. 

The Books which compose the Canon of the Jewish Scrip- 
turies have the concurrence of all antiquity in favour of their 
originality. They were delivered to the Hebrews in their 
©wn language, with ^very mark of genuineness, by the per- 
sons, whose names they bear ; .and Aese persons, by record- 
ing contemporary events, constantly appealed to well knowii 
proofs of their regard to truth. The prophetical Books in 
particular contain the evidences of their inspiration, ajs well 
as of the integrity and piety of their authors. The external 
proofs are clear and strong, as well as the internal ; in con- 
sequence of which all these Books have always been pre- 
^ served witli the greatest care, and have been held in the 
highest veneration. 

It is no less curious than important to remark the traditions 
preserved m the pagan world, which confirm the truth of the 
Pentateuch, or the fivi^ books written by Moses. The tenet 
of Thales, the great ph^osopher of Miletus, that water was 
the primogenial element ; the doctrine of Pythagoras, that 
the universe was created from a shapeless mass of passive 
matter ; the opinions, that the world was formed by an Al- 
mighty Power, who gave to man the dominion over the in- 

• Moses B. C' 1571 years. 

Herodotus 445 

The former therefore preceded the latter 1126 yeu^ 
Kehemiah lived ... 3* C 456 
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ferior animals ; and that man in his primeval state was bles^ 
sed with perfect innocence and happiness, and resided in a 
delightful and ever-blooming paradise, descended from the 
earliest times. Many other parts of Grecian mjrthology^ as 
well as the traditions prevalent among the various nations of 
the earth, and particularly among the inhabitants of the vast 
continent of Asia, agree with the Mosaical account of the 
creation. The tradition of a deluge is spread over all parts . 
of the world, and is the epoch from which is dated the origin 
of all records. 

The Chaldeans preserved the history of their Xisunis, who 
was the Noah of Moses. The Egyptians asserted that Mer- 
cury had engraved his doctrine upon columns, which had 
resisted the violence of a deluge. The Chinese historians 
record that Peyrun, a mortal beloved and protected by the 
Gods, saved himself in a vessel from the general inundation. 
The Hindoos say that the waters of the ocean spread over 
die surface of the whole earth, except one mountain to the 
north — that one woman with seven men saved themselves on 
this mountain with certain plants and animals* They add, 
in speaking of dieir God Vishnou, that at the deluge he trans- 
formed himself into a fish, and conducted the vessel which 
preserved the relics of the human race. This vessel is like- 
^ wise a subject of tradition in the northern parts of the worl4» 
See Sulivan's View of Nature, Letter 67. 

That the sacrifice of animals was necessary to appease the 
ofiFended gods, was a religious tenet very general and very? 
ancient. The account of the long lives of the Patriarchs is' 
confirmed by writers of various countries. Their primitive 
manners, and their mode of performing sacrifices, and offer- 
ing prayers to the great Author of nature on the summits of 
mountains, and in the retirements of groves, agree with the 
descriptions of Homer, and many other early writers. Zo- 
roaster, the great teaqher of the ancient Persians, derived from 
the Books of Mo^^ the first principles of his religion, his 
.ceremoilial laws, hial. account of the creation, of the first 
parents of mankind, of the Patriarchs, and particularly of 
Abraham, whose pure religion he professed to restore* 

In the attributes and characters of the Heathen gods may, 
be found allusions to the ancient e3q)re3sions of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. In the customs, laws, and ceremonies of many 
other nations may be traced a resemblance to the Mosaical 
institutions. In the accounts of the deities of the Pagans, 
and the eariy heroes and benefactors of mankind, particularly 
ia thcidse which adorn die fiagca of Grecian history^ are re* 

isl2 
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presented many of thcPatfiarchs and illustrious persons of 
Scripture. Many principles of the most eminent philoso>- 
phers, many fictions of die most celebrated poets, both df 
Greece and Rome, and many institutions of the most re- 
nowned Heathen lawgivers, cannot fail,by their circumstances 
of resemblance, to direct our attention to the great Ijegislator 
of the Jews. The most venerable and ancient traditions of 
the world seem to contain the parts of one original suid uni- 
form system, which was broken by the dispersion of the pri- 
meval families after the deluge, and corrupted by the revo- 
lution of ages. They were the streams which flowed through 
the various countries of the earth, from the great source of 
Mosaical history.* 

Josephus,* the Jewish historian, flourished in the reign of 
the emperor Vespasian* He was a person of great learning 
'and eminence, and conducted his inquiries with singular dili- 
gence, industry, and care. He corroborates the testimony 
of the sacred writers, and illustrates their truth ; as he not 
only gives a regular detail of. the most remarkable transac- 
tions of the Jews, but introduces considerable notices of all 
those people, wirii whom they formed alliances, or carried 
on wars. In his treatise -against Apion, he exposes the con- 
tradictions, which occurred in the Egyptian, Chaldean, and 
Phenician records ; vindicates the authority of the Jewish 
Scriptures ; describes the care which was taken in their pre- 
servation ; and states their superior pretensions, more par- 
ticularly in pwnt of antiquity, to^ the respect and- reverence 
of mankind.! 

• II. 'The Ptioors of their AtiTHENTicitT. 

'The support given by the- earliest Heathen writers to the 
'Records of Scripture is very strong. The fragments of San- 
ehoniathon, the most ancient historian of Phenicia, who is 
supposed to have flourished not long after the death of Moses, 
eonfirm the Scriptural account of the ori^n of the world, and 
of many persons and places mentioned in iSie Pentateuch. 
Berosus the Chaldean, and Manetho tke Egyptian, who lived, 
in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt, repre- 
sented several circumstances conformable to the accounts 
-given by Moses.:|: They wrote indeed about the time when 

"^ * See StHlingfieeMt b. iii, c 5. "Bryant's Mythblogy, MaiiPfceV ladiaa 
Antiquities, and Kaleigh's History of the World, p. tX^ 

•^ Intcrprctfer 6f Prophecy,' yoU i/p, 200. '^Lttrdner/ vd.^Viijlj). 30« 
259 ''fac. 
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the Old Testament was translated into Greek : but even tale- 
ing it for granted that they derived their accounts from the 
version of the Septuagint, their evidence is of no small im- 
portance, as it shows die honour which was paid by the most 
learned persons of the East to the«acred records of the Jews; 
and that they looked updn them as the purest and the most 
authentic sources of history* 

The transactions and literature of the Jews were too re- 
markable to escape the attention' of the learned and inquisi- 
tive Pagans, when Judea became a province of the Roman 
empire. Many particulars relative to the eminent character 
of Joseph, as a minister to Pharaoh, and as an inspired pro- 
phet ; to the emigration of the Jews from Egypt, their mi- 
raculous passage through the Red Sea, their settlement in 
the Holy Land, ths institutions and ceremonies of the Law, 
the splendour of Jerusalem in its most flourishing times, the 
magnificence of the Temple, and lhe> supreme, eternal, and 
immutable nature of die great object of their worship, are 
related by Diodoms Siculus, Strabo, Pliny the -Elder, Tacitus, 
and Justin. These eminent writers, however erroneous in 

• some particulars, are sufficiently correct in others ; and how- 
' ever they may differ in some circumstances from each other, 

they agree in the great oudines of history. They show that 
the Jewish records were in their times > thought worthy of 
high credit ; — ^and that facts, well»known in the* world to be 

-true and important, were faithfully related in« those records. 
The greatest care was taken of the books of the Old Tes- 
tament in every period of- the ancient church of the Jews* 
The original copies were deposited in the temple at Jerusa- 
lem, to serve for a sacred memorial' to posterity. They were 
read in all the s3magogues aslong as the Jewish government 
retnained ;• and the Jews diemselves were so €crupulously 
observant of the strict purity and integrity of die sacred Text, 
9is to number e\'ery letter, and remark how often it occurred. 

-They were actually transcribed* in every age, and ti:anslation« 
were made into different languages ; so that, as copies were 
multiplied, securities for the purity of the text increased; 
and forgery and corruption, in any passage ?of importance, 

" became-in the course .of time impracticable. The whole re- 
ligion, and all the civil and sacred establishments of <the Jew- 

• ish^ people, were founded upon Ihe books of Moses in par- 
ticular, which were .addressed to his contemporaries, that is 
to those, ^i;^o iiad ^ffa7^ his miracles, nsidVieard his laws from 
fei8''0Pwn'mouili,iUTd guarded with tlte rao^t'zealous' care die 

rs'^^lchrrecorded^em. '^Slieuasuauidas-of^os^ 
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were incorporated into the commonwealth of the Jews ; fhfe 
existence and support of dieir government dq)ended upon 
them ; and their religion and laws were so interwoven, that 
they could not be separated. Stijlingfieet, book ii, ehap* u 
Their right to the land of Canaan depended upon their con- 
fession of the Sovereignty of God, who gave it to them; and 
on the truth of the Mosaical history relative to the divine 
promises made to the Patriarchs. The dissensions which 
prevailed among the Jews and Samaritans, were such checks 
upon both parties, as to preserve the text of the Law in a 
statp of purity; and the disputes which prevailed between 
the Pharisees and Sadducees, served equally to prevent any 
interpolations in the other books. 

Mahomet, the founder of a new religion in Arabia, the 
acute and determined enemy both of Jews and Christians^ 
who was raised up by Providence to be the scourge of the 
degenerate Christians of the sixth century, ptofessed his ve- 
neration of the Patriarchs and of Moses, and i*e\^red the 
sanctity of the Jewish institutions. (Sale's Al Cpran, p. 6, 
16,497, &c.) Sensible of the high esteem in which they 
wefe held among all the nations of the East, he has not only 
intermixed the most important facts related in them, with 
the absurd contents of his Law, but has endeavoured, frooi 
their expressions, to draw arguments in favour of his own 
mission.* But what is the sanction of the author of the 
Koran to that given by the writers of the New Testament ^ 
The Evangelists and Apostles constantly refer to these sacred 
books, and more particularly to the Prophecies. They ap- 
ply, illustrate, explain, and quote a^bundant texts, not merely 
as human productions, then popular among their country- 
men ; but because they contained the commands of God, and 
were the immediate declarations of the divine will. And, to 
bring forward an evidence of the highest authority in their 
favour, the Saviour of the world himself, even He who came 
expressly from heaven to bear witness of the truth, exhorted 
the Jews to search the Scriptures for that they testified of 
him. Frequently has he reproved the Jews for their erro- 
neous doctrines and tradition; he never laid to their charge 
any corruption of their sacred books. At once to prove their 

• ** They say, become Jews, or Christians, that ye may be directed. 
Say nay, we follow the religion of Abraham the orthodox, who was no- 
idolater. Say, we believe in God, and that which hath been sent down 
unto us, and that which hath been sent down unto Abraham, ahd Ish« 
mael, and Isaac, and Jacob, and the tribes $ and that which' was delmred 
unto Moses, and Jesus, and that which was delivered unto the I'rapWta^ 
from their Lord, &c.". Al Koran* chap. 2. entitled the Cow* 
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authenticity and divine inspiration, beginning' at Moses and 
all the Prophets^ he expounded unto his disciples in /ill the 
Scriptures the thing's concerning- himself. In. his final instruc- 
tions to them before his ascension, he reminded them, (I 
again quote his own most sacred and most decisive ex- 
pressions,) These are the words which I spake unto you^ 
while I was yet. with you; that all things must he fulfilled 
'which were written in th^ Law of Moses ^ and in the Proph- 
ets^ and in the Psalms^ concerning me. (Luke xxiv, 44.) 
Our Lord, by thus adopting ^he common division of the 
Law, the Prophets, and the Psalms, which comprehended aU 
the Hebrew Scriptures, ratified the Canon of the Old Testa- 
ment ; and by declaring so expressly that those books con- 
tained prophecies which must be fulfilled, he established their 
divine inspiration ; since it is an attribute of the Almighty 
alone to enable men to foretel future events with certainty.* 

Abundant witnesses in all succeeding ages can be brought 
to confirm the authenticity of these holy Scriptures. The 
Jews, dispersed since the destruction of Jerusalem ovef all 
paits of the world, have ever been prepared to suffer any 
hardship, rather than renounce the commands of their great 
Lawgiver, and reject the records of their in^ired Prophets. 
They have, . in common with the numerous Christian con- 
verts, laboured in this pious work of preserving the sacred 
volume unimpaired by the accidents of time, and uncorrup- 
ted by artful interpolation. One generation has transmitted 
a regular testimony to another, and the chain of evidence 
has remained unbroken for a series of ages. But where are 
the pure and unmixed descendants of the Greeks or Romans,, 
to attest the genuineness of their most esteemed books ? 
Where are the subjects of Solon, Lycurgus, or Numa, who at 
this present time conform to the institutions, and are governed 
by the edicts of these ancient legislatcws ? As no such evi- 
dences are known to exist, vain is it to require them. 

To the testimony we derive from the living descendants 
of the Israelites, we have nothing similar in the world for the 
support of ancient writings, because they not only from age 
to age have asserted, and still continue to assert, their au- 
thenticity, under such pecidiar circumstances of oppression 
and foreign dominion ; but adhere to the laws contained i«» 
the books in question. Their practice is a demonstrative 
proof of their belief; and this double evidence, consisting in 
their conviction of the genuineness of the books, and in the 

* Bishop of Lincoln's Elements of Cbristl&n Theology, vol. i, c* i. 
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direction of their conduct by the rules those books contain, 
Ascends higher J^nd higher into antiquity, till passing through 
successive ages, we reach the precise times in which Moses 
and the Prophets flourished. 

Convinced by the clearest arguments of the authenticity of 
the Old Testament, the great Newton esteemed it the proper 
introduction to the knowledge of profane antiquity. He 
found that the periods of Judaical generations and descents, 
which answered ta the fabulous ages of Grecian history, 
were exactly of the same length with those which have been 
measured in later times, since history has been considered 
as authentic. He ascertained likewise, that the Hebrew ac^- 
covmts coincided with the revolutions oif the heavenly bodies, 
and the general course of nature ; and were not like the 
Grecian and Roman chronology, which is in many cases 
founded upon improbable and arbitrary suppositions. Fur- 
nished with such an important clue to his discoveries, this 
great astronomer applied the principles of his favourite sci-" 
cnce to the elucidation of history* By considering the Tela- 
tion which subsisted between the precision of the equincmes 
and the lapse *of time, he rectified the whole system of pro- 
fane chronology.* Thus he diffused light over a region of 
darkness, and rendered the records of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans clear, consistent, and probable, by the application of 
these principles : but so far was he from disturbing the or- 
der of events, or contradicting the computations of time sta- 
ted in the sacred Books, that their truth and accuracy were 
invariably confirmed by his researches. Priesdy's 'Lectures 
on Histoiy, p. 89, &c. 

Such are some of the proofs which confirm the authenticity 
of the Old Testament ; and from a review of them we are 
justified in the conclusion, that in point of strength and 
authority these proofs are superior to those that can be ad- 
duced to support any other ancient writings. 

HL The Subjects of the Books, and Characters of 

^THE Writers. 

The subjects of the Bodks of the Old Testament are truly 
wonderful and striking, and of such a nature as to surpass all 

♦ The equinoctial points are found by astronomers to change their 
places, and g-o backward or westward, contrary to the order of the sign* 
of the Zodiac. This is called their precesshn. Dr, Bradley supposes it 
to be a degree in about seventy years : the calculation of Sir Isaac Nek- 
ton d«es not amouat to so much^ 
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Boonuments of profane learning, equally in importance as in 
antiquity. And of all the parts which compose the sacred 
canon, none are more curious than Genesis^ the first book 
written by Moses.; because it contains a sketch of the earliest 
history of mankind. Theve stand recorded the creation of 
the world and its inhabitmits^ the fall of our first parents from 
their state of innocence and happiness, and their banishment 
from the garden of Eden ; the repeated and signal promises 
of a future restorer of the l6st blessings of mankind ; the his- 
tory of the Patriarchs, honoured by the Revelations of Jeho- 
vah ; the description of the general deluge ; the dispersion of 
the progenitors of the human race over all the earth ; the 
adoption of a particular family to perpetuate the remembrance, 
and establish the worship of the true God, and their prospe- 
rous setdement in Egypt. Instances indeed are mentioned of 
early depravity, and the violence of the passions, attended with 
suitable punishments ; yet society appears under its simplest 
form in point of manners, and we discern no traces of the 
luxury and false refinement of subsequent times* 

In the sacred books of the Jews is recorded an account of 
the descendants of Israel ; a race of men selected from all 
Others, and favoured with successive relations of the divine 
wilL Here are shown the instances of their infidelity, perverse - 
ness, and disobedience ; their glory ,^ and triumphs ; their dis- 
graces, and their subjection to foreigi^ powers. Here is seen 
the superintendance of a divine and especial Providence 
watching over innocence, suspending wrath, and taking the 
most signal vengeance upon unrepented offences. Here are 
developed the failings of the most virtuous persons,, and the 
obdurate wickedness of confirmed sinners. Here are dis» 
played the mixed characters even of the most excellent men, 
the eminent examples of faith and piety, of courage and pa- 
tience, in the conduct of Abraham, Lot, Job, Joseph, Moses, 
David, Hezekiah, Josiah, and Daniel. And most interest- 
ing is it to observe, that the knowledge of the one true God 
was communicated to this people, and preserv^ed by them 
alone ; that they had the most sublime ideas of his nature and 
attributes ; that a magnificent temple was erected to his hon^ 
our ; a regular service was instituted ; holy ceremonies were 
performed ; an order of priests of one particular family was 
consecrated; a pure worship was established by his express 
command, and regulated by his particular laws. Thus were 
the Jews enlightened by a knowledge of the true object of 
divine worship; and thus were the purity and holiness of their 
religious ordinances conduct^ed at a time» when all otiier na-^ . 
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tions presented a wide scene of gross superstition andmentaT 
darkness ; when the rest of the human race, and even the 
most intelligent and polished nations of Egypt and Greece, 
showed the most abject degradation of their nature, by pros- 
trating themselves before idols of their own workmanship ; 
and abused the evidence of sense, and the faculty of reason, 
by imputing to wood and stone the attributes of divine power. 
We see likewise a succession of Prophets raised up among 
them, to communicate the divine will, to warn them of evils 
and to announce to them blessings to come.* These holy 
men, ever ^edient to the call of heaven, rose superior to all 
worldly considerations ; and with a spirit of intiepidity and 
independence, which clearly showed that heaven was the 
source of their reliance, they executed their sacred commis- 
sions, unawed by the threats of kings, or the resentment of 
the people. They foretold remote events in ti:nes when 
they appeared most improbable ever to take place, and when 
no human foresight, and no calculation of chances, could 
guide them to the discovery of the particular affairs, which 
fulfilled their predictions. Moses, in a long and most inter- 
esting detail of threats and promises, foretold the exact man- 
ner in which his people were ordained to be happy or mise- 
rable, according as they followed or disobeyed the divine 
laws* At a subsequent period, when Jerusalem was laid in 
ruins, and the Jews were groaning under the sorrows of the 
Babylonish captivity, Isaiah solemnly addressed Cyrus by 
his name, more than a hundred years before his birth, as the 
deliverer of Israel, and the new founder of the Holy Gity.f 
When Babylon was shining in the meridian of her glory, and 
its monarchs ruled" over all the nations of the East with the 
most uncontrolled sway, the same Prophet predicted the total 
subversion of their empire, and the complete desolation of 
their vast metropolis. That all these and numerous other 
predictions were exactly verified by the events, are truths 
confirmed by the evidence of profane, as well as sacred his- 
tory. The same inspired Prophets had a much more grand 
and important object in view, than to declare the* future dis- 
pensations of Providence to one nation in particular ; for they 
announced in terms at first dark and mysterious, but pro- 
gressively more clear and circumstantial, the future birth of 
a Messiah, a glorious King, a divine Legislator, who was to 
abolish the sacrifices and religious institutions of the Jews, 

• Interpreter of Prophecy, vol, i. Introductory Chapter, &c« 
t Isaiah, B. G. 757, Cyrus, B. C. 589. Interpreter of Prophecy, voV 
i,p.l30. 
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and proclaim and establish a general Iiaw for the observance 
and happiness of all mankind* Here the Evangelists cpn-» 
tribute their aid to illustrate the declarations of the Prophets, 
and unite the history of the Old with that of th^ New Testa- 
ment in the most close and indissoluble bonds of union* 

The historical books of Scripture, considered from the 
giving of the Law to Moses, to the reformation ii^ the wor- 
ship and government by Nehemiah, after the JBabylonish 
captivity, contain a summary account of the Jewish affairs for 
a period of elev^en centuries*. They were eviden^t^ not in-* 
tended to give a complete detail of national ^^msactions, 9^ 
their writers had a more sublime and impoFt£M;it en4 in view. 
To illustrate the prophecies, by relating circiunst^n^es wl^ich 
eidsted at the time when they were uttered, and Jo 4i^w 
their accomplishment; to record various ^evejiivtiQi^^ pf th« 
Divine will, and to describe the state of religion ^mong the 
Hebrews, and the various dispensations of providence in 
public as weH as in private occurrences, seem to haye Jb^en 
their chief objects. Hence it is that the chain of history is 
sometimes broken into detached parts, and its detail is inter-^ 
rupted by a recital of private transactions. Tb^ book* of 
^ Bcripture occasionally assume the form, and comprise the 
beauties of a very interesting kind of biography. Of 
this nature are the several accounts of Job, |luth. and Estii* 
er ; but they are far from being unconnected with the prin- 
cipal design of the sacred ^vriters ; inasmuch as they show 
that the same divine Providence which presided over the 
nation at large, extended its particular care to individuals^ 
and that the examples of private virtue were inseparable 
from the great interests of public welfare and happiness. 

The Israelites, for many ages separated from the rest of 
mankind by their peculiar institutions, were little acc^uainted 
with commerce, and made small advances yi those arts^ 
'which with a refinement, aad a diversity of emplaymtents, 
introduce luxury and corruption of manners. They were 
governed by equal laws, and possessed nearly e.^uai prppert^^ 
They admitted no hereditary distinction of rank, excispt m 
£ivour of the regal tribe of Judah, and the sacerdotal family 
of Le\d. Their occupations from the earliest times were of 
the most simple' kind, and consisted in pasturage an4 agrir 
culture. To guide the plough, and tend the flock, were 
employments whicb^ recommended by length qf time, were 
exercised by kings, prophets, and generals. Moses was caUe4 

• Moses, B. C. ISn. Kehemiah^ B. C. 546. Gray's Key, p. I24i 
VOL. I. O 
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from feeding his flock, to conduct the Israelites to the pro- ' 
mised land ; Elisha forsook the plough, to be invested with 
the mantle of prophecy; and Gideon left the threshing-floor, 
to lead the army of his country to battle* 

Tile country of Judea presented a scene diversified by 
fruitful vallies, barren rocks, and lofty mountains, and was 
watered by numerous streams. It produced the palm-tree, 
the balsam, the vine, the olive, the fig, and all the fruits 
which abound in the East. From the labours of the field, 
and from cultivating the vine, the attention of the Israelites 
was regularly caUed by religious worship, which was inti- 
mately blended with the civU constitution of the state* The 
splendour of their public services, the pomp and magnifi- 
cence of their rites and ceremonies, the stated recurrence of 
their various festivals and sacrifices, the sabbath, the pass- 
oyer, the celebration of the sabbatical year; and the jubilee; 
and more than all, the constant experience of divine interpo- 
sition, filled their minds with the most awful and grand ideas^ 
and gave them the deepest impressions of the majesty, power, 
goodness, and justice of God. 

TTiese were the circumstances, which combining to farm 
their national nuinners, had the greatest influence upon their 
writings. The histoncal style is marked by the purest sim- 
plicity of ideas, occasionally raised to a tone of elevation. In 
the works of Moses there is a majesty of thought, which is 
most strikingly expressed in plain and energetic language. 
In the prophetical writings, the greatest splendour and sub- 
limity of composition are conspicuous, ^iliey are enriched 
by those glowing images, and raised by that grandeur of 
diction, which charm the classical reader in the most admired 
productions of Greece and Rome. The Royal Psalmist is 
eloquent, dignified, and pathetic. All the beauties of com- 
position unite in Isaiah, such is th^ majesty of his ideas, the 
propriety, beauty, and fertility of his imagery, and the ele- 
gance of his language, employed upon the noblest subjects 
which could possibly engage our attention. Jeremiah excels 
in tho^e expressions of tenderness, which excite with the most 
pleasing enthusiasm the feelings of compassicm."^ 

• f* Q$iid enim babet universa poesli, quid concipere potest mens hu* 
mana grandlus, exceisius, ardentius, quid etiam venustlusetele^antius, 
quam qux in sacris Hebrxorum vatum scriptis occurrunt ? qui magnita- 
dinem rerum fere inefiabilem verborum pondere et carmims m»jestate 
exsquant ; quorum 'cum nonnuUi vel ipsis Graecorum poetarum fabuUa 
sunt antiquiores, ita orones tantiiymeos subliwitate exsuperant, quantum 
vetustate antiquissiiBi antecedunt'.^* Lowtb^ Prxiect. p. 16. See like- 
wise, p. 7, S, 21. 
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By such peculiar beauties of composition are recommended 
the most interesting details of events and the most faithful 
delineations of characters. The great Creator calls all things 
into existence with his omnipotent word. The first parents 
of mankind, innocent and happy, are blessed with his imme* 
diate converse, and enjoy the blooming groves of Paradise* 
Joseph, the pious, the chaste, and the wise, after having un- 
dergone great afflictions, and rising by his own extraordinary 
merit to an office of the highest honour<»in the court of 
Pfaaraoh, discovers himself in a manner the most pathetic to 
bis repentant brethren, and is restored to his aged and affec- 
tionate father, whom he invites into Egypt to share his pros- 
perity. The Children of Israel, guided by the divine Power, 
which veils its glory in a cloud, pass safely through the Red 
Sea, in which die hosts of the impious Pharaoh are over^ 
whelmed. Upon the lofty summit of Mount Sinai, Moses 
receives the two tables of the Commandments, amid the 
thunder, lightning, clouds, and darkness, which obscure the 
great Jehov^ah from his eyes. The royal Psalmist sings the 
wonders of creation, the powers of his God, and his own de- 
feats and triumphs* The peaceful and prosperous Solomon, 
whose renown was extended over all the East, rears the 
structure of the magnificent Temple ; and amid the multi-^ 
fades of his adoring subjects consecrates it to the service, of 
the qne true God, in a prayer which equally attests his wis- 
dom and piety. In the visions of futurity, Isaiah beholds 
the deliverance of the chosen People } the complete destruc- 
tion of the great empire of Babylon, by which they were en- 
slaved j and. the promised Messiah, the Saviour of Mankind, 
sometimes depressed by want and sorrow, and sometimes 
arrayed in the etnblems of divine majesty and power. He 
predicts the final recal of the Jews to their native land, and 
the wide diffusion of the Christian faith. Jeremiah sinks a 
weeping TOOumer over the ruins of his native city, deplores 
its calamities, and consoles his countrymen by expressly de- 
claring, that they should never cease to be a nation to the 
end of the world. Daniel explains to Belshazzar the mys- 
tic characters inscribed upon the walls of his palace, and 
views in his wide prospect of future times, the fates of the 
four great empires of the world. Cyrus lotig before announ- 
ced by Isaiah as the great subverter of the Babylonish emr 
pire, and the restorer of the glory of Jerusalem, publish^ 
his decree for the restoration of the captive Jews : and the 
holy City and Temple rise from their riiins with new gran-? 
deur and magnificence. The Jews are setded and reformed 
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hy the pkyitfi csfiis of Nehemiah, and the canon of the Scrips 
iNytfes id dosed by Makchi. This last of the Prophets en«* 
joins the striet observance of the Law of Moses, till the 
Ifreat Precul^or should appear, in the spirit of £lias, to an-» 
n^ii^nce the approach of dvs Messiah, who wa&to establish ji 
liew aft^ everlasting covenant.* 

Sueb-aare a few of the interesting circumstances contained 
k» the ftacted volume of the Old Testament, which engage 
#ur attention, charm our imagination, and gratifj'- our curi- 
osity, while they confirm our belief in the great evidences of 
Revelation* In aU these works we may remark the bright 
truths of religious instruction shining forth amid the venera* 
ble simplicity of the most ancient history, a history unrivalled 
for the grandeur of the ideas which it conveys, the liveliness 
of its descriptions, and the number of its beautiful and sub- 
time images. 

In these volumes of sacred history there is an imparticdittf 
of narrative, which is an undoubted characteristic of truth* 
If we read the Lives of Plutarch, or the Histoty of Livy^ 
wc soon discover that these writers composed their works 
under the influence of many prejudices in favour of their re-» 
^ctive countries. A veil is thrown over the defects of 
theMT heroes, but their virtues are placed in a strong ligfct, 
and painted in vivid colours. In the. Scriptures on the con- 
trary, both of the Old and New Testament, the strictest im* 
j^artiality prevails. The vices of David, Solomon, and their 
successors, are neither concealed nor pallitated. There is 
no ostentation of vanity, no parade of paBeg}'ric; virtue 
charms with her native beauty, and vice acquires no disguise 
to conceal her deformity. The characters of persons are 
»k€tched, and the effects of the passions are represented 
without reserve or concealment ; and the moral to be drawn 
from each description is so obvious, as to account for die fre- 
quent omission of remarks and applications, llie abject 
condition of the Jews, when prohibited the use of weapons 
of war by the victorious Philistines ; their relapses into ido- 
latiy, their perverseness of disposition, and their various de- 
fects and captivities, with every circumstance of private as 
well as public disgrace, are recorded without palliation or re- 
serve. Always rising superior to the motives whicH induce 
other authors to violate the purity and degrade the majesty 

• For these very impressive passages of the Holy Bihle, see Gen. i, 
ii, xliv, xlv. Exod. XIV, xx. The Psalms, i Kings viii. Isaiah ii, vi, ix, 
X, xi, ^iv, xxviiiy xxxii, xl, xlii, !x, Ixi, Ixiii, Ixr, and more particnlarly 
]i& Irftsnent }« &e. Daniel r, vii.J&sra vU. Nehem. siii. Malachi liiy iv. 
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of truth, these writei«s keep one great and most importaixt 
end constantly in view, and show the various methods by 
which the providence of God effected his gracious designs ; 
how he produced good from evil, and employed the sins and 
, foUies of mankind as the instruments of his gracious pur* 
poses* ' 

An acquaintaBce with the affairs of the Jewish natioaforms 
the first link in the chain erf ancient records* Thus w0 
may observe the connexion which subsists between the bran-i 
ches of sacred and profane history. We place the works, ot 
pagan writers in their proper situation, and give them addi-* 
tional value by making them subservient to the cause . of re-^ 
ligion, and instrumental in the illustration of revealed truth. 
If the student is not called upon by professional inducements 
to drink the sacred streams at their source, by reading the 
Scriptures in the original language, he may rest contented 
with translations ; and it seems to be a well-founded opinion 
among the learned, that he may rely with confidence upon 
die general fidelity of our English version. 

To peruse the holy Scriptures is one of the first employ- 
ments of childhood. We cannot fail to congratulate our- 
selves that our time has been thus occupied, when our judg« 
ment is sufficiently mature to form a comparative estimate 
of the various productions of literature, and we are fully able 
to determine their usefulness. And it will be found, as life- 
is verging towards its close, when every other book begin» 
to be insipid and uninteresting, that the IIox.Y Bible, which 
includes die most ancient records of time, the clearest evi- 
dences of a divine revelation, and the joyful promises of 
eternal happiness, will attract us more and more, as old age 
advances, and will afford us that divine solace and inexpres^ 
sible satisfaction which no other writings can give. 

*'*' I durst appeal to the judgment of a candid reader, that 
there is no history so pleasant as the sacred. Set aside the 
majest)^ of the inditer, uon^ can compare with it for the mag- 
nificence and antiquity of the matter, the sweetness of com- 
piling, the strange variety of memorable occurrences : and if 
the delight be such, what shall the profit be esteemed of ifcat 
which was written by God for the salvation of Men ? I con- 
fess no thoughts did ever tnore sweetly steal me and time 
away than those which I have employed in this subject : and 
J hope none can equally benefit others ; for if the mere rela* 
Xion of th^se holy things be profitable, how much more when 
it is reduced to use?'* Bishop HaWs Meditations. 

In conformity wkh these observations as to the excellence 
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of the Scriptures, was the opinion of the late Sir William 

Jones, a person, as much distinguished by the soundness o£ 

his judgment, as by his extensive and various learning. la 

/tlie last leaf of his Bible these words were written:* ^^ I have 

I regularly and attentively read these holy Scriptures^ and am of 

{opinion that this volume^ independently of its divine origin^ 

[contains more simplicity a?id beauty^ more pure mora&ty^more 

] important history^ arid finer strains of poetry and eloquence 

I than can be collected from all other books^ in -whatever age or 

[language they may have been composed^'* 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE fflSTORY OF GREECE. 

THE country of Greece presents a variety of the mo^ 
pleajsing prospects, as it is well watered by rivers and lakes, 
divided by lofty mountains and verdant vales, favoured by a 
happy temperature of climate, and enriched by fertility of soiL 
The sea abounding with all kinds of marine productions, and 
afibrding the most favourable opportunities for commerce, 
nearly surrounds its winding shores. Such is the appearance 
•f the country, which, according to the most authentic records 
of history, was made in very early times a settlement of co- 
lonists from Egypt and Phenicia, who, mixing with the na- 
tives, built towns, and formed several communities indepen- 
dent of each other. These eastern emigrants brought with 
them many traditions, which, being afterwards blended with 
early Grrecian history, became the copious sources of mytho- 
logy. The various inventions and arts which they introduced 
among the ori^nal inhabitants of Greece, contributed to aug- 
ment their comforts, and civilize their maimers. And as in 
the general outlines of their religion, government, and arts, 
the similarity of the politieal and religious institutions of the 
East may be traced, Greece furnishes us widi an internal evi* 
dt^ je of the origin of her colonists. 

In the ^arly period of this history there is so great a mix^ 
tore of Eastern with Grecian^ stories, and so much confusiou 
jdf chronology extending through a long series of oral tradi- 
tions, that an attempt to separate truth from falsehood is an 
arduous as it is fruitless. Fully sensible of this difficulty^ 

•.Steward's Apccdotes. vol. v, p. 176. 
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and desirous of remedying it by a pleasing, although an im- 
perfect expedient, Thucydides and Strabo, who are both re- 
markable for their accuracy and judgment, have considered 
Homer in the light of an historian.* That their confidence 
in the truth cf the narrative parts of his Poems was not im- 
properly placed, will appear from considering, that in the 
rude ages of society the song of the Bard was the only re- 
cord of past events ; and although many of his descriptions 
may be fictitious, yet some regard to truth, some representa- 
tion of events and actions which really took place, must have 
been the ground of the early reputation of the Diad and 
Odyssey. The connexion, clearness, and consistency of many 
anecdotes preserved in~them, appear very great, when com- 
pared with the dark and uncertain traditions of those early 
ages. The finished picture of primeval ins- itutions and man- 
ners, in the delineation of which Homer descends to many 
minute particulars, is no less pleasing than satisfactory. He 
gives a complete view of the religion, government, and arts 
of his countrymen at the time of the Trojan war, which took 
place at the very remote period of more than eleven centu- 
ries before the Christian era.f A strong argument in favour 
of his fidelity may be drawn from the accuracy of his geo- 
graphical descripUons, which have been verified by the actual 
observation of many intelligent and inquisitive travellers. 
And it may incline us more readily to concur with Thucy- 
dides and Strabo in thinking, that he truly records the lead- 
ing facts, and fairly represents the state of manners, at the 
time of the Trojan war, if we recollect, that in the unaffect- 
ed energy of his descriptions, and his account of the simpli- 
city of ancient manners, he agrees very remarkably widi the 
writers of the Old Testament, and suggests to us the simila- 
rity of the character, which prevailed between the Patriarchs 
of Canaan and the heroes of Greece. 

Greece was divided into a number of unconnected states, 
distinguished by different forms of government, and remark- 
able for frequent revolutions. Yet as the political impor- 
tance of them all was for the most part relative, and depend- 
edj especially in the latter and more celebrated periods of 
their history, upon their connexion with Athens and Lace- 
demon, these distinguished Republics ought to be consider*^ 
ed with a more immediate view to their religion, goverk^ 

KBNT, ARTS, MANNERS, and COHqUESTS. 

• Tbu^ydides, vol, i,p. 7, %6^ 18. Edit. Bipont Strabo, lib. ii, p. 7741, 
f Homer fioartshed B. C. 907 yearn 
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I. The Religion of Greece. 

From the Eg^^tian and other nations, to whom the Greeks 
were indebted for their earliest laws, they derived their es- 
tablished religion- To the worship of the twelve princip;^ 
divinities, the gratitude of succeeding ages added the deifi- 
cation of heroes, and legislators renowned for their important 
services to society. Various degrees of adoration were paid 
to the Gods, and to the souls of departed heroes- Temples 
were erected, festivals were instituted, games were celebrated, 
and sacrifices were offered, with more or less pomp and 
magnificence, to them all. A regular gradation of immortal 
beings was acknowledged to preside throughout universal 
nature, from the Naiad, M'ho was adored as the tutelary gu^- 
dian of a stream, . to Jupiter, the Father of Gods and men, 
who ruled with supreme power over heaven and earth. 

The religion of die people extended litde beyond the ex* 
ternal honours paid to the Gods of their country, and the 
attendance upon sacrifices and processions. The sabred cere- 
monies were magnificent and public, except that the votaries 
of Bacchus and Ceres were indulged in their secret myste- 
ries. The festivals were observed with eyery circumstance 
of pomp and splendour to charm the eye, and please the 
imagination. A sacrifice was a feast attended with .gaiety, 
and even licentiousness. Every temple wias the resort of the 
idle and the dissolute; and the shrines of the Cypri^i Venus, 
and die Athenian Minerva, could attest that devotion, far 
from being a pure and exalted exercise of the mind, was only 
the introduction to dissoluteness and debauchery. Athens 
was most renowned for the number of her stately edifices, 
and excelled the rest of the Grecian cities in the frequency 
and grandeur of her festivals. 

The northern regions of Greece were particularly renowned 
for temples, from whence oracles were issued. The temple 
of Apollo at Delphi, situated upon a lofty rock near P;uiias- 
Bus, and that of Jupiter in the groves of Dodona, wepe cele^ 
brated for the responses of the P3rthia and the priests; they 
were held in the greatest veneration for many ages ; and their 
oracles were consulted, even in the most enlightened times^ 
l^y philosophers themselves, who, in this instanCie, as well «s 
many others, conformed to th^ popular superstitions. 

The spirit of the religion of ancient Greece was included 
in these principles, that the worship of the Gods was of su- 
perior obligation and importance to all other duties, and that 
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they frequently displayed their power in this world, in the 
punishment of the bad, and the prosperity of the virtuous : 
such were the opinions inculcated by th^ most celebrated 
philosophers and poets. But the conomon people, more 
gratified by the fictions of the received mythology, than by 
tenets of pure ethics, found in the actions Recorded of their 
gods and goddesses, a sufficient justification of every species 
of Kcentiousness. 

With respect to a Future State of existence, the philoso<^ 
phers appear to have fluctuated in uncertainty; as may be 
collected from the sentin^nts of Socrates himself. The poets 
inculcated a belief in Tartarus and Elysium. Of the former 
they have drawn a picture in the most gloomy and horrific: 
colours, where men, who had been remarkable for impiety 
to the Gods, «uch as Tailtalus,- Tityns, aiid Sisyphus, were . 
tortured with a variety of misery, ingeniously adapted to 
their crimes. The prospect of Elysium is beautifid and in- 
viting, as described by Homer, Hesiod^ and Pindar. In that 
deligjhfftil region there is no inckment weather, but the soft 
Zephyrs blow from the ocean to refresh the ifihabiuiftts,who 
Itvt without care and anxiety ; there reign perpetual sunshind 
and serenity of sky, and the fertile earth thrice in a year pro- 
duces delicious fruits for their sustenance. These enjoyments 
Were however, not only of a gross and sensual nature, but 
were limited to pefsons of rank and distinction. Proteufi 
infornas Menelaus, that he shall be conveyed to the islandt 
of the blessed, because he is the husband of Helen, and th^ 
son in law of Jupiter. Odyss. iv, 1. 56. No incentives to 
goodness, from the consideration of a future state, are held 
out by the older poets to the female sex, or to the ignoble 
<W" vulgar, however pure their conduct or exemplary tbeir 
virtues. In later times we find that Pindar extends his re- 
wards to good men in general ; but Euripides is sometimes 
sceptical, and Iphigenia without hesitation expresses her dis- 
belief of the popular mytholog5% 

It is well remarked by the ingenious and learned Jortin, 
**That it gives us pleasure to trace in Homer the important 
doctrine of a supreme God, a providence, a free agency in 
man, si^pposed to be consistent with fate or destiny ; a dif- 
ference between moral good and evU, inferior gods, or an- 
gels, some favourable to men, others malevolent ; and the 
immortality of the soul : but it gives us pain to find these 
notions so miserably corrupted, that they must have had a 
very weak influence to excite men to virtue, and to deter 
them from vice." Jortin, Dissertation vi, p. 245.» TTiis ex- -- 
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cellent observation may be applied to die state of opinions' 
even in the most enlightened times of Greece, when the cre- 
dulity and ignorance of the vulgar, and the errors and doubts 
of the greatest philosophers, proved the ^iecessity and the 
importance of the Christian revelation, with respect both to 
the duties of man, and the incentives to the discharge of those 
duties, arising from his final destination. 

The characters of the two great legislators of Sparta and 
Athens were evidently very different. Lycurgus was distin- 
guished by the vigour and the inflexibility of nis disposition. 
Solon was mild, circumspect, and compliant. The marks of 
their tempers were visibly impressed upon their respective 
political establishments. 

II. Sparta. 

It is unnecessary to enlarge upon the constitution of Sparta, 
previous to the time c£ Lycurgus, any farther than to ob- 
serve, that there were two hereditary kings, or presidents, 
whose power he controlled by giving an equal authority to 
twenty-eight senators.* The kings were commanders of the 
armies, and high priests of the temples. Of the senatcn^ 
was composed the executive and legislative council of die 
state, and with them all laws originated. The assembly of 
the people was invested with the power of electing the sena- 
tors *f they could give a simple negative, or affirmative, to di« 
measures proposed to them, but had no right to discuss their 
propriety. Lycurgus allotted to every family an equal share 
of land, prohibited the use of gold and silver, and made iron 
monney alone current, with a view to check the avarice of 
his subjects. He forbid foreign travel, lest their mc»^s 
should be corrupted by an intercourse with effeminate nations. 
He instituted public tables, at which even the kings of Sparta 
were required to share the coarsest viands with tfieir people, 
and to set examples of the most rigid temperance.. To pro- 
duce a hardy and vigorous race of men, he caused the wo- 
men to be employed in all athletic exercises. I'he children 
were carefully inspected as soon as born ; the well-propor- 
tioned and healthy were delivered to the public nurses ; and 
those who were deformed, or sickly, were exposed to perish 
in woods and mountains. Celibacy was held disreputable ; 
yet the rights of female honour and marriage Vrcre not secu- 
red from violation : for provided -the child which was born 

* B C 884 years. PluUircU's Life of Lycurj^us. Mitford's Greece^ 
vol. i, c. V. 
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by promiscuous intercourse was strong and robust, no inqui- 
ry was made to ascertain its father. All the children of the 
Spartans were considered as the offspring, or rather the 
property, of the state ; and the business of their public educa- 
tion consisted in accustoming them to bear the cravings of 
hunger and thirst, and endure the scourge of discipline, and 
every degree of pain, with patience, and even exultation. 
The passions of the young Spartan were so enflamed by pa- 
triotic ardour, and his body was so hardened by constant ex- 
ercise, as to make him eager to undertake, and powerful to 
accomplish, every exploit for the glory of his country. 

As JLycurgus wished his people to enjoy most complete 
independence, he provided the means of security against 
foreign attacks by establishing the strictest military discipline. 
In order however to guard against the desire of conquest, he 
forbade his subjects to engage too frequently in war with the 
same nations. This was the curb by which he endeavoured 
to restrain their military ardour : the desire of conquest how- 
ever was a disease inherent in the vitals of his system, and it 
frequently broke out in succeeding times, as often as any 
temptation occurred of extending their dominions. By institu- 
tions the most severe ever imposed on mankind Lycurgus 
formed the habits of his people, and even far surpassed other le- 
gislators, by regulating their conduct in many circumstances, 
which are generally supposed not to come within the province 
of legal restrictions. He prescribed rules of the most rigid ab- 
stemiousness, inculcated respect to age, enjoined modesty of 
behaviour, and promoted the constant intercourse of the old 
and young. In other governments, many valuable institu- 
tions ari^e out of casual circumstances ; the character of the 
people, and particular situation of affairs, which sometimes 
direct and impel the legislator in the formation of his system ; 
but in Lacedemon almost every rule seems to have sprung 
from the comprehensive mind of Lycurgus, and his institu- 
tions were eminently his own. Before his death he saw 
every part of his political machine set inmiotion. The Sparr 
tans exulted in their new strength; and their desire to exert 
it was so ardent, that they were soon distinguished among the 
neighbouring states as a waiiike and formidable people. For 
many ages they manifested a firm adherence to the will of 
their lawgiver; and, not to adduce other examples of their 
strict adherence to dieir original institutions, tiie monument 
erected in the straits of Thermopylae, to record the glorious 
fall of- Leonidas, and his brave associates, expressed in an 
inscription exactly characteristic of the genius and the spirit 
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of the oatioo, that they maintained their post to the last ex* 
tremity, in obedience to the orders of their country.* 

The reverence of the Spartans for old age, their abste* 
miousness, perfect discipline^ and great bravery, must not 
8o far blind our judgmeat, as to induce us to palliate the im- 
perfections of their laws^ and the impropriety of their con- 
duct. The honour in which they held the successful perpe- 
tradcm of ^eft, their cruelty to their slaves, their inhumanity 
to children, the indelicacy of their conduct to women, and 
the insensibility and masculine energy of character, with 
which they endeavoiu^d to inspire them, all unite to mark a 
ferocipus and a barbarous people. The improvement of the 
mind, and the purest feelings of nature, were sacrificed to 
severe discipline, and martial occupations. They extended 
the same rigour to their allies, which they exercised at home ; 
and thus became the objects of hostility and aversion. By 
a strange inconsistency in their laws, they were trained to 
arms, but stopped in the career of conquest ; they were made 
a nation of warriors, yet forbidden to pursue a flying enemy, 
or to enrich themselves with his spoils. 
. Eminent as they were in the field of batde, both kings and 
generals were incapable of composing the histories of their 
campaigns, and no book has ever been transmitted to modem 
times, written by a genuine Spartan of the Doric race. They 
preferred the exercise of arms to the cultivation of letters, 
and left their e)q)loits to be handed down to posterity by 
their enemies. 

During the reign of foiuteen successive kings, through the 
long period of five hundred years, their power and influence 
were felt throughout Greece ; and for a considerable part of 
that period, the glory of Sparta eclipsed the otlier states. 
But in process of time the ?iustere manners of her warriors 
were relaxed by victory and luxury. The universal applause 
with which they were welcomed, and the rapacity with 
which they divided the spoils of Athens, when that city was 
taken by Lysander, were strong indications of their degen- 
f^racy. Of this gradual departure from the institutions of 
their great legislator, their subsequent venality, luxury, and 
avarice, were sufficient proofs* Polybius, lib. vi, p. 685, 
torn, i* 

• Herod, lib. vii, sect. 455. Herod, lib. vii, sect 219. Mitfofd, vol. i; 
p. 407. This writerVi relation of the battle is peculiarly distinct and ac- 
<»ir«te. See Pliit«ral^s XJiVfss^ . vol. U P^ ?92d 
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in. Athens. 

A fairer order of civil polity is displayed in the constitution 
of Athens ; a constitution which furnished not only a model 
fm- the laws of Rome, but for most of the nations of modera 
£iirope« It was a regular system of jurisprudence, extend^ 
ing to every class of citizens* The most judicious writers 
agr^, that those improvements which formed the pecuUar 
merit of Athens, %^ere introduced by 8olon, about two cen- 
turies and a half after the reign of Lycurgus* 

The situation of Attica naturally directed the attention of 
its mhabitants to commerce, and naval affairs. They pos- 
sessed a country, which although fruitful In vines and olives, 
was not adequate to the support of the inhabitants, without 
a supply of foreign produce. This deficiency naturally point- 
ed out the sea to them as thci proper sphere for their exertions, 
and in process of time they rose to the highest eminence, 
as a commercial state ; their great intercourse with strangers 
gave a particular direction to their laws, and promoted that 
urbanity of manners by which they w^ere so eminently dis- 
tinguished. 

Solon vested the sovereign power in the general assem- 
bly of Hit people, which was composed of free nneh^ whose 
age exceeded thirty years.* In order to obvisrte the evils, 
which a pare and unmixed democracy must unavoidably 
have produced, when vested with an absolute and uncon- 
trouled authority, he established a balance of 'power in the 
council of five hundred. The members of this council were 
appointed every year by lot, were possessed of certain legal 
qualifications, and more particularly were obliged to stand 
Ae test of a severe scrutiny into their moral character, be- 
fore they were invested v^ith their high office. They had 
the direction of all political concerns, and prepared business 
for the assembly of the people, to whom no measure waa 
IMX)posed without their previous sanction. Solon likewise 
restored the court of Areopagus, so much celebrated for the 
pure administration of justice, and die unsullied character of 
its^members, who exercised a judicial power, and tried cri- 
minals for capital offences. It was their duty to inspect the 
general behaviour of the citizens, superintend the conduct of 
youth, and take care they were educated in a manner suitable 
to their rank. But their greatest privileges consisted in a 
power of reversing the decrees of the popular, assembly, in 

# . ■ • ".' . 

- * B. C. 594. Platarch> Life of Solon. Mltford, Y6l.i| chap. 6. 
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rescuing the condemned from their sentence, and condem- 
ning the acquitted. Of the justice, impartiality^ dnd wisdom 
^ the Areopagus, in the-exerciae of their supreme authority, 
no higher idea can be given than by the lofty panegyric of 
4lie great Roman orator, who ^rmed, that this council was 
as esscaitial to the prosperity of Athens, as the providence of 
the Gods to the government of the world. By the establish- 
tnent of these two asaemUies, a large mixture of ^istocracy 
vas inftised i^to the commonwealth, and^he administration 
of public affairs was secured against much of the dangei> of 
popular tumult and violence. 

In addition to the general assembly of the people, die 
AreopalguS) and the council of five hundred, there were no 
less than ten courts of judicature; four for criminal, and six 
fer civil causes. Over these presided nine archons, who 
wete invested with great authority, and the nuigistrate who 
for tfce sake of pre-eminence, was styled " the Archon," ex- 
errased a religious, as well as a civil jurisdiction. But the 
meri^ of the causes,* and the validity of the evidence which 
wtate submitted to their consideration, were decided by a cer« 
tain number of men, selected from the citizens at large.. 
This Athenian establishment may bring to our mind one of 
the most celebrated institutions in the legal polity of Great 
Britain ; and the experience of £nglishmen, from the days 
of the immortai Alfred to the present times, can give the 
fidlest testimony to the general impartiality, steady justice, 
and nngular excellence of our Trial hy Jury* 

Although the number of inhabitants both in Sparta and 
Athens was considerable, yet the number of those who had 
Ik share in the government was small in proportion to the rest. 
Solon classed lus citizens in four divisions ; the rich accord- 
ing to their .property were enrolled in the first, second, and 
diird ; and to the fourdi, which included the most indigent, 
was denied the participation of any employments in the state* 
The number of slaves when compared to citizens was very 
large. From a ocmputalion made in the time of Demetrius 
Phalerius, k appears, that there Avere more than twenty thou* 
sand Athenians qualified to vote in the public assembly ; at 
Ae same time, the slaves in actual bondage amounted to 
twenty times that number* (B. C. 317.) Plutarch has enabled 
us to ascertmi the numbers of the Lacedemonians at one par- 
Hcular period, as he states, that by the division of their lands 
a competait subsistence was procured for thirty-nine thou- 
sand families. Their slaves appear ilotto have-beei^ fewer 
in proportion than Aose of Athens, even after the cruel mas-\ 
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sacres to> lessen their number* It was »ot merely by the ef- 
fects of conquests, that so many were reduced to a servile 
state, as was the case^of the unfortutmte Helots ; but many . 
of the citizens of Athens were driven by extreme indigence 
to seH themselves to the wealthy. 

Fully convinced how much such employments would con* 
tribute to the welfare of his country, Solon gave the greatest 
eacouragement t^^ agriculture and commerce ; and thus point- 
ed out to his countrymen the true and permanent sources of 
comfort and opulence. Such wa& the liberal spirit of bis 
hws, that the rich while they exerted power, could not op- 
press the poor^ who were allowed the enjoyment of conside- 
rable privileges. The ^rant Pisistratus and hia successors 
infringed this fatir. and equitable plan of government, (B. C 
560,) and the struggles of the Athenians for tiheir rights in - 
succeeding times, conspired, with other causes, to involve 
them in wars with the Persians* Greater concessions, made 
to the populace a£ various times, contributed still more to un- 
dermine the institutions of Solon; smd before the age of.De- 
n¥>sthenes, the ancient spirit of the constitution was extiiir 
gi^hed, and the whole direction of the state was abandoned 
to (he arts of fiicttCms and. venal demagogues. 

The different laws of Sparta and A&ens produced, in the 
coarse of time, a corresponding difference .in their manners* 
The performances of the theatre, the popular assemblies, and 
the sacred festivals, employed the inhabitants of Athens, 
while the Spartans, indulging tn no amusement or relaxation, 
were incessantly busied m the exercises of war. The streets 
of Athens resounded with the lively notes of music, and their * 
BOQgs were dictated by the tender passions of pity and love i 
the poets of Sparta rehearsed only the stern virtues of de- 
parted heroes, or roused her sons to martial exploits by the 
de9cripti<Hi of battles^ victory and death. -* In Athens, the spor- 
tive sallies of wit^ and the gay images of fancy, gave a pecu- 
liar vivacity to social intercourse : the seriousness of a Spar- 
tan was manifested in his cautious reserve, his grave deport- 
ment, and the peculiar conciseness of his sharp and pointed 
tepartee ; the virtues of a Spartan were gloomy and austere j. 
•the dissipation of an Athenian was engaging and.^reeable« 
"The one was an illiterate soldier, whose character was formed 
by martial discipline alone ; the other was d'lnan of geniusi| 
of ta{5te, and of letters, who enjoyed the advantages of refine- 
ment and- knowledge.* The moroseness of the Spartan #as 

* This contrast of character is finely touched by Pericles in his cele^ 
brated Oration on the Athenians slain in the Peloponnesian was, Thucya^ 
Kb. 2« p. 57. torn. 2. Editor.. Bipont. 
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increased by holding n© intercourse with othernations ; wheFC- 
^ by the laws of Solon, strangers were invited to Athens^ 
and were admitted to all the privileges of citizeils. In Athens 
liberty. of action was shown in every indulgence of social 
pleasure ; in Ijacedemon the spirit of society, divested of its 
charms to amuse and to enliven, was made subservient to 
the affairs of the state. The temper of Lacedemon wa^ de-' 
pressed by excessive subjection, while that c^ her rival, ren- 
dered arrogant and vain by licentiousness, was remarkable 
%&r a resdess activity, and capricious fickleness* Impatient 
both of frecidom and slavery, these great republics had few 
principles in common except glory and ambition $ and they 
continually embarrassed each other in the execution of theur 
respective projects to obtain the sovereignty of Greece. The 
spirit of independence, however, was for the most part pre- 
dominant in die other states ; and the yoke either of Sparta 
or Athens wa^ regarded as heavy and intolerable. Discor- 
^kmt as their respective interests were, a train of e^rents suc- 
ceeded, which caused diem to suspend their animosities, to 
Unite in a general alliance, and to equip their fleets, and lead 
forth their armies, not only to repel a formidable invasioiu 
but to avert the storm which threatened tht destruction of 
their political existence. 

Among the colonies of Greece^ settled upon the coasts of 
Asia, Minor, the loniansf occupied the most pleasant and fer- 
tile territories. In order to resist the force of the Persian 
power, which was exerted to crush their insurrection, the}r 
solicited the aid of Athens, their mother country. Bein- 
ibixed by her assistance, they burnt the ancient city of Sar- 
ins ; and although they were defeated after the accomplish- 
ment of this daring enterprise, the resentment of the Persian 
monarch was roused to inflict vengeance on the Athenians 
for their interference.^ Such was the immediate cause <^ 
those memorable wars, which contributed to mature the mar- 
tial genius of the Greeks ; and the interesting accounts of 
which, gave splendour, dignity, and glory,* to the most ant- 
thentic pages of their history. 

The train of events, to which this dissention led, involved 
likewise the most important interests of the Persians ; for the 
wars, begun upon slight grounds with the Greeks, terminated 
at last in the subversion of their empire. 

, * Herodot. lib. vU> sect. 362. edit. Wesseling. Mitford* vol. i, p. Sl^.- 
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rv. The most glorious, Age of Greece. ; 

Of all the expeditions reeorded in ancient histoty, thttt^i 
which was carried on against Greece by the Persians is men* 
tioned as the most formuiable, whether the great forces which 
were brought into the field, or the obst£tt:les which they Sor-. 
mounted previous to their engagement ^ith their enemies^ 
be considered. The minute and exact relation given by Ho-* 
rodotus of the vast preparations made by Xerxes, and the 
ardour with which he pursued his romantic enterprise c(m- * 
tribute to raise the. reputation and glory of the Greeks to the 
highest pitch, when we consider the apparendy inadequate, 
means of their defence and resistaince. (Herod, lib. Vii, sect. 
391, &cO Yet what was the success of the vain despot of 
innumerable hordes of undisciplined barbarians, when op-. 
posed to the determined valour smd c(Hiiirmed djiscipline of 
regular armies, commanded by generals of consummate talents 
and approved experience ? The Historian above mentioned 
will give us the most satisfactory answer to this question.* 

The signsd victory obtained* in the plains of Marathon 
ova* the Persians, was effected by the sagacity, experience, 
and valour of Miltiades.f The fall of Lieoi^idas and his 
illustrious Spartans in the straits of ThermopyUe, taught 
Xerxes to respect their unexampled prowess, and to regret 
a victory obtained over a »naU band of heroes, by the loss 
of <the choicest soldiers of his army. (B.C.. 480.) TheAthe- 
mans, abandoning their native city, trusted th^ir fortune to 
the sea, and under the conduct of Themistocles, engaged the 
fleet of Xerxes near the island of .Sah^nis•:t From^ a lofty 
tfttone on Moimt Egialos the Persian monarch observed the . 
fetal action, and witnessed the total destruction of his vast^ 
navy» ^schyli Persse, L 46a, &c. The battle of Plataea, 
established the renown of Pausanias^ md his victory was 
rewarded; with the costly spoils of the Persian camp. Qa the 

* The Gredc Historians vary in their aecbUnUl' <>f the number of peo- 
ple who followed Xerxes to the invasion of Greece^ frbm 2 to 6 miHiofw. 
Those wbio have any knowledge of military affairs. -assure us that it is . 
utterly !mpossib^e to conduct such a multitude of people through any 
country, and much more *to conduct unditcipUned barbarians through a' 
viery extensive, and, probably^ unciiltivatea country. The whole story 
h a ridkiilous foble* and balieved by none but classical scholars, ^^hosa 
judgment is warped by the prejudices of education. See Richardson^4 ■ 
Dissertations. Editor. 

t B. C. 490. Herodot lib. vi, s^ct. 109. Mitfofd, yoU i, c. 9. 

i B. C. 480^ Mitford'i Greece, vol. i, p* 9^,'S^c. HerodcMtutr life 
1^; lect. 485* Plu^rch, vol. i, p,.280, 303. 
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>Mme dajr the Greeks were equally successful at the promoti* 
t(»y of M ycak ki Ionia, nrhere ihey devoted the rich camp 
and poweiibl fleet of the enemy to tjie flames. These signed 
treats restored liberty to the fiiirest portion of Asia, where 
Ak Gredt colomes were planted, and completely frustrated 
the dflofgiis of Xerxes to^enslave the nations of Europe. At 
a Uikex period, the astonishing retreat of the ten thousand, 
vho had espoused the cause (^ the younger Cyrus SLptiast 
his brother Artaxerzes, under the command of the youthful 
Senof)hon, through a long tract of hostile country, kept alive 
the spirit of superiority, and taught Alexander the Great that 
die- conquests of the East might *be achieved by Grecian 
ttoops. B. C. 354h 

For -hdlf a century after the repulse of the armies of Darius 
and Xerxes, Athens maintained, without controul, the pre- 
emincneeof her power. The Isurther progress of the Athe- 
nians, in extexiding their dbminions, w^ assisted by eoloni-, 
zation and commerce. Their navies rode the seas in triumph, 
tmd their ttierc^hants exchanged the superfluous productions 
of Attica for die choicest fruj^ts^ of distant countries. The 
li^ige and fertile island of Eubcea was numbered among their 
temtories; their dominion extended over the Asiatic cdast 
for the space «f a thousand miles, from Cyprus to the Thra- 
ckm Bosphorus, and over forty intermediate islands. They 
^aiited eofeiii«8 on die winding shores of Macedon and 
TRirace, and comnsanded the coa^s of the Euxine Sea from' 
Pbatus to Chersonesus TaUrica, or Crini Tartary. The^e 
ttophtes of naval power were erected, not over ignorant bar- 
biOi^Eis, but oyer men who had the same language and laws, 
the same arts and Kneage, who had everything common widi 
their mother country, except skill in navigation, BXtd prowess 

^ in the field. 

And heffe we pause to contemplate the striking qualities 
of those chiefs, who distinguished Aemselves so much in the 
sierviee of Qberty and Greece, when the Persians were driven 
irom her shores* HCke illustrious persons, who most contri- 
buted to raise Athens to its highest pitch of martial ^ory 

, were Miltiades, Themistocles, Cimon, and Aristides. . Mil- 
tiades united the most acute penetration into the designs of 
the enemy, to a perfect acquaintance with his own army | 
and when it was necessary to hazard an engagement, he a!*^ 
Ways dis|Jayed' his talents in choosing such a field pf battle 

T» gave him a decided advantage^ Themistocles acquired 

,.tii» greyest rienown by directing die whole attenticm of his 
fwtrymexi (o naval afl[i»i^ and- secured the coinsaiaQcF of^ 
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tfce oeem. Aiiieptid^, equity illustrious -for His integrity, 
steadioess, and iitoderation, shared the gioryof Miltiades in 
the plains of Maraithon, aiiid: was eminently distinguished by 
his military talents both at S^lamis and Platsea. 9y his ju-^ 
dicious €ondu<^t he strengthened the Grecian confederacy, 
and provided ample supplies for the continuance of the war. 
^ €imon, equai in courage to TTiemistodes and Miltiades, and 
si^eitor in integrity of conduct; the liberal and disinterested 
bene&ctor of his indigent countrymen, brought the navy of 
Athens to such a state of' perfection, and encountered the 
enemy with such success, that Persia, degraded and beaten 
bcth by sea and land, was confined to the limits of her own 
empire. 

It is however melancholy, after viewing these illustrious 
persons in the meridian of their fame, to remark the storms 
of misfortune which obscured and harassed some parts of 
their lives. Miltiades, persecuted by a relentless firiction^ 
died in prison, of the wounds he had received in the service 
of his country. (Mitford, vol. i, p. 351. Vol. ii, p. 33, 85, 
&€•) Aristides, Themistocles, and Cimon were condemned 
to exile j and Phocion, the despiser of the gold of Alexander, 
and the successfid opposer of the Macedonians, suffered death 
by a decree of die people. Such were the rewards bestowed- 
iipon persons the most eminent for military taleltts and public 
services, under a democratical govemntent!* The hatred 
even of that honourable ambition which was excited by the 
prsuse of the people themselves, and encouraged by their most* 
distinguished favours ; the most trifling apprehension of an 
invasion of their liberty, the jealousy of aspiring talents, and 
a temper capricious and volatile, hurried the popular assem>* 
Hies of Athens into acts of cruelty, ingratitude, and oppres- 
sion, against the most deserving patriots, and their greatest 
benefactors. 

Nor was less severity in many instances exercised against 
artists and philosophers* ^ Phidias, the most excellent of sculp- 
tors, was falsely accused of embezzling part of the gold he 
had received for decorating d^c statue of Minerva, and closed 
hin life in prisoii. (B» C. 432.) Anaxagoras, who founded the- 
principles of a pure philosophy, upon the investigation of the 
works of niaiture, was prosecuted for a chiu-ge of impiety, and 
^briven into exile. Even Socrates, his aminble and unoflend* 
Ing disciple, die reformer of the corrupt maimers of youthi' 

* Tbe author negieets to inform his readers that xho, Gcecian and 
Aomaa pofmlace were sa igoofant aad toital lui sav^st and more 
TOous thjMi civilised people, £ditar« ,v 
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suEid the teacher of the most rational and suUime momliti^ 
that ever was inc^cated by a heathen sage, became the vio* 
tim of party cabal and popular ridicule^ and was condemned- 
to suffer death. B. C. 400. 

We have abready observed that these were not the only, 
i^afferers under the Grecian forms of government. The most 
numerous' class of the inhabitants of Greece consisted of 
slaves, a description pf persons, who, without any regard to» 
their possessing the same powers and faculties, both of body: 
and mind, as their masters, were wholly abandened to the. 
nxfercy of* their despotic will. They were employed in the 
most degradkig occupations, and, without enjoying the pri- 
vilege of appealing for redress to the civil magistrate, or. 
speaking in their own defence in a court of justice, were, 
upon the most trivial pretences, chastised with blows and- 
scourging, and condemned to the rack. No hopes of future 
good alleviated their hard condition ; for although with a de- 
gree of refined policy their increase was encouraged, they 
had nothing to bequeath to their offspring but an inheritance 
of misery^ and a condition of degraded humanity, w^rse than 
that of the brute creation.* 

In Athens, it must be confessed, they were treated with 
less cruelty, allowed more freedom of conduct, and were in 
many cases permitted to claim jhe protection of the laws. 
Their courage in war was sc^netimes recompensed by the 
gift of liberty ; yet even in a state ;which boasted to be the 
nurse of freedom, and the mistress of rdinement, there was 
a public slave market. Tlie Spartans disdained the occupa- 
tions of agriculture and trade, and committed every Tow and 
mechanical employment to 'the wretched descendants of die 
inhabitants of Helos, whose city they had rased for re&^ng 
to pay them tribute. In return for their faithful services, 
these unfortunate men were treated in the most rigid and. 
barbairous manner, and the dexterity with which their inhu- 
man masters could surprise and destroy an enemy by am- 
buscade, was frequently practised upon their wretched do- 
mestics, while labouring in l^ge parties in the firids* 
. The conduct of the Greeks to their slaVqs seejnis to prove, . 
that they esteemed liberty and its bleeysin^ their, own -ejc- 
clusive privilege. It is indeed a singulac inconsistenc;^ in 
their character, that at the time when they .were exercising* 
despotic sway over their wretched domestics;^ the or£ltors 
were employed in the most severe invectives against arbitrary 

. • Mitford, Tol. ii p. 210, 254, tfQ. PteUaroh'a Lives^ Tol. i, p. 139* 

Borler's AntiquiU vol. i, p. iS« - , ; ■ - * 
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power, and all Greece was roused to oppose the t}Tants of 
Persia and Macedon. Rome also, even in the periods of her 
history most remarkable for the extent of knowledge, refine- 
ment, and civilization, boasted of the multitude of her slaves* 
Tl^eif wrongs and their afflictions fixed a stain upon the na- 
tion equally indelible with that of Greece. In modern times, 
the same oppressive institution has been continued, but at- 
tended with circumstances of cruelty respecting ^he modes 
by which slaves are procured, which would put a Roman, ox 
a. Greek to the blush* The innocent and wild natives of the 
forests and deserts are snatched from their beloved shores, 
torn from every tender connexion, and condemned to im- 
prisonment and chains, during a tedious and painful voyage, . 
whick is only a prelude to greater afflictions. The lamenta- 
tions of Africa,, for the loss of her unoiFending natives, are 
heard from Guinea to the Cape of Good Hope. The etei^nal 
laws of justice, the tears of huinanity, and the mild and mer« 
piful principles of Christianity, call for an abolition of this 
infamous traffic in human flesh. But the greedy Europeans, 
even those who disgrace the nanKis of Protestants and of 
Englishmen, listen only to die voice of av^ice : their mise- 
rable slaves are still condepmed to drag the galling chains of 
bomLige, while many of their rigid master^ are regardless of 
their entreaties, their sufferings, and even of their despair. 

4 

V. Grecian Wome;k. 

The Grecian women continued to be kept in seclusion and 
retirement, even in the most refined times, from a respect to 
ancient customs. Their residence was limited to a remote 
part of die house, which took its name from its particular 
destination '<o their use: they were visited. by no persons but 
their nearest relations, and when they went from home they 
were obliged by law to be attended by a slave, carrying a 
lighted torch. Their time was engaged by the employments . 
of the distaff and the shutde, and by the care of bringing up 
their children. Such a mode of life was not only calculated 
to inspire them with modesty and diffidence, which is natural 
to persons unaccustomed to promiscuous conversation and 
public life, but to cherish the growth of all domestic virtues. 
One of the greatest orators of Athens gives a lively idea of 
this recluse state, by asserting that it was the highest honour 
to a woman not to be the object of either public praise or 
censure. Amid the turbulent concerns of democratical go- 
vernment, and the activity of military expeditions, no leisuf^ 
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was found for the sexes to improve the arts of convcrsationf 
enlarge the sphere of their knowledge, and polish their man- 
ners* The female character was degraded, the passion of 
love was coarse and indelicate, and the women were looked 
upon rather as the slaves than ike equals of men. Their edu- 
cation was totally neglected, and little value was set iipon 
those female accomplishments^ which combined widi the 
charms of beauty^ and native elegance of mind, have so much 
ii£fiuence in improving the manners of the modems.* 

It seems probable that this may be relied upoivas a just- 
picture of the modest women of Athens. During the period 
we are considering, courtesans skilled in all the arts of se- 
duction, were numerous throu^H>ut Greece, and tl^r pro- 
fession was countenanced by men of the first eminence. * B. 
C. 440. The beautiful Aspa^ia, bom ^t Miletus,^ the chief 
city of Ionia, was the first who introduced Asiatic elegance 
into Europe. Sht had the gratification to add Pericles #o 
the list of her admirers, and gained so complete aa ascen- 
dency over him, that ht was accused of engsiging his eountry 
in wars to avenge his quarrels. Under his sanctioo tkic 
formed a society oi comtesans, whose arts weffe eiHiployed 
to attach the younc^ Athenians to her interest. Such wet% the 
charms of her conversation that Socraiees himseK', his;accoab> 
plisbed pupil Alcifbiades, the men of letters, and the most 
celebrated artists, frequently repaired to her house. Iliis 
circumstance may furnish a proof of the low state of mental 
accomplishments in the virtuous part of the sex, even during 
the most refined period of feecian history* 

The s|Jended train of success which rewarded the valour 
of Athens in the fifth centmy befbre Christ, forms the moi3t 
glorious era in her annals. " In the early parts of thii history 
it is necessary to have recourse to very obscure and uncertain 
accounts to satisfy our inquiries : sometimes we must becon- 
tcnt with the descriptions of poets, and' the fables of tradition, 
and we must acquiesce in conjecture, where authentic me- 
morials are not to be obtained. But with respect to this 
iHustrious period, the difficulty consists rather in the selec- 
tion, than in the discovery of materials. ^Fhe treasures of 
information are rich and various, as these topics of ancient 
g^ory have been recorded by the diligence of ihistorians, 
adprtied by the eloquence of orators, and heightefied by the 
invention of poets. The light of genius diffuses its most 
splendid radiance over objects, which were not only endeared 

* Mitfofd, vol U» p. U9. Anachftrdis, vol i> p. 438. MiUar's Origin 
^ Ruiks, p, li;2. 
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to aU the writers of Greece by the attachment of patrlotisni, 
but supplied the -best founclations for their literary fame. 
The triumphs obtained over the Persians arc consecrated to 
endless renown by the works'of JEschylus, Lysias, Isocrates, 
Demosthenes, Herodotus, Thucydides^ and Xenophon.* 

Our surprise, when we remark the small number of those 
'Greeks, who on such distinguished occasions vanquished 
very superior tiumbers of Persians, will be diminished wheo 
we consider the comparative state of military education and 
discipline. The Greeks acquired by their gymnastic exer- 
<:ises a robust constitution^ and agility of limbs. The suc- 
cessful competitor for the crown of victory, by running the 
race, hurling the spear, or driving the chariot, obtained no 
less renown for himself than he reflected on his family and 
his coimlry; and he was exalted in the opinion of the ap- 
plauding multitudes to the summit of human felicity. The 
•post of honour in batde was the reward of his courage, ala^ 
crity, and skill in the Olympic contests. Their frequent ex* 
ercise in war enured the Greeks to hardships and fatigue, and 
accustomed them to those rapid movements in the field, which 
frequently decided the fate of armies. Those who signalized 
themselves in the batdes of Marathon, Salamis, and Plat%a, 
had before obuuned rewards at the public games. There the 
flame of emulation was kindled, which afterwards burned 
with inextinguishable ardour, wherever they stimulated each 
other by the most powerful considerations, to fight for the 
temples of their gods, the tombs of their ancestors, and the 
safety of their wives and children. 

Their close and firm phalanx, formed of the most robust 
and hardy youth in the front ranks, and the most steady vete- 
rans in the rear, was scarcely to be resisted by any superiori- 
ty of undisciplined numbers. Upon their heads they wore 
helmets of iron, their bodies were covered with coats of mail, 
and protected by massy bucklers, their legs were fenced with 
brazen greaves and their oiFensive weapons were two-edged 
swords, and long spears. The Persians on the contrary, in 
comparison with the troops of Greece, formed only an irre- 
gular crowd, composed of various nationstf Their weapons 

^acliyliia flourished B. C. 485. Herodotus 445. Thucydides 426, 
Lysias 412. Xenophon 400. Isocrates 277. Demosthenes 350. 

t Travels of Anacharsis, vol. ii p. 13^, 167. Mitford's Greece, vol. i, p. 
S66. There is a fnll and poetical enusieration of the troops that followed 
Xerxes, in the beginning of the Pers<e of jCschylus. He describes what 
he saw, for he fought at Marathon, Salamis, and Platxa. He represenU 
the Persian army as chiefly consisting of cavalry, and armed in the manw 
ner I Imve flaentioned. 
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of attack were darts, and bows and surows ; their left hands 
supported light targets of osier ; upon their heads they wore 
silken turbans, and their bodies were covered wi^ plates of 
thin metal. But their inferioritj^'when compared with their 
enemies, was in no r^pect so manifest, as in the want of em- 
ulation and public spirit. Their minds were enervated by 
•the enjoyment of wealth and luxury, aftd. fettered by the bon- 
dage of tyranny. They were insensible to that love of glor\% 
and to that pure and disinterested spirit of enterprise, which 
fired the breast of every Grecian soldier, and prompted him 
to seek the field of battle, as the noblest sphere for the exer- 
cise of his talents. 

"While the army of Xerxes was recommencing their march 
from Thermopylae, some Arcadians were tempted by the fame 
of the great king's riches and liberality to oflFer their services 
to him. Herodotus seems to relate their story, not more for 
the purposes of eulogy, than of admonition to his country* 
They were introduced, he says, to the presence of Xerxes, 
and being asked what was doing in Greece, they answered 
with great simplicity, that it was the season of the Olympian 
games, and that consequently the Greeks were amusing them- 
selves with seeing athletic exercises and horse-races. Being 
again asked what was the reward of the contjuerors in those 
games, they answered, an olive garland. Upon which Tri- 
tantsechmes, a prince of the blood-royal of Persia, exclaimed, 
O Mardonius, what a people have you brought us to fight 
against, who contend among themselves, not for riches, but 
for virtue !" Mitford's Greece, vol. i, p. 394. 


CHAIPTER V. 
THE HISTORY OF GREECE CONTINUED. 


Arts And Literature. 

THE same spirit of competition which roused the Gre- 
cian cities to contend for victory and renown, excited thenci 
to a rivalry of talents. As soon as the apprehensions of daa- 
ger from die inroads of barbarians ^ere removed, they be- 
.gan to cultivate the arts of elegance; and the defeat of the 
Persian power, and the death erf Alexander the Great, con- 
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tsdning an intermediate space of 180 years, displayed the 
genius of Greece shining with its brightest splendour* The 
name of the painter and the sculptor \vas celebrated in fes- 
tivals; their works were exhibited at the public games, and 
they were reputed to confer, by every specimen of their art^ 
distinguished honour upon their country. The monuments 
of their talents reflected lustre upon their character, and 
gave it the highest respectability ; as it was their noble pro- 
vince to express the likeness of heroes, and to embody the 
perfections of the gods.* To be publicly distinguished with 
higher honours than his competitors, was the great object of 
the artist, and his unremitting and ardent efforts to excel 
them gave to his works that grace, beauty, and spirit, that 
, exquisite expression of passions, and appropriate dignity of 
character, which mark the Venus de Medici, the Apollo 
Belvidere, and the Laocoon* And if the opinion of some 
Modem connoisseurs be well founded, that ^ese admirable 
statues are the productions of later artists, what must we 
conclude the orig'inak of such masterly copies to have been ? 
Certainly sucli as to raise our ideas to the highest pitdi of 
attainable perfection. 

The arts called forth by tlie most lively images the great 
events and characters of history. Every public edifice in . 
Athens was filled with the statues of warriors, magistrates^ 
legislators, philosophers and orators. In one place stood 
Miltiades, frowning destruction on Persia; in another, the 
pdacid Socrates, the thoughtful Solon, and the empassionecf 
llemosthenes. Every street presented an Atheiiian with 
some ^striking example of valour, wisdom, or patriotism. 
Wherever he turned his eyes he saw some monument raised 
to perpetuate the renown of his ancestors ; and the precious 
tribute of the arts, so liberally paid to all persons of genius^ 
courage, and virtue, gave the keenest excitement to die dis- 
play of every species of excellence. 

Thus is displayed to our view a prospect most delightful 
to every cultivated mind ; for we behold Greece in her most 

* For the causes of the superiority of the Greek artists, see Winkel* 
roann's elegant and pleasing work, torn, ii, p. 1, &c. A beautiful chap- 
ter on the Origin, Progress, and Decline of Arts in Qreece, may be 
fitand IB tom. 1. p. 37. torn, ii, c. 1. For a beautiful description of the 
Venus de Medici see Spence's Polymetis, p. 66. Winkelmann, torn, ii, 
, p. 75 — ^the Apollo Belvidere^ Spence, p. 83. Winkelmann, tom/iii, p. 
195.— the LaocooD, tom i, p. 68. 

" The most famous apographum or copy of our day is the Venus de 
Medici. The attitude of this statue, like the y^orks of Polycletus, proves 
it to be a copy of the Venus of Gnidus, and the inscription it bears is re* 
g-ardcd by Mr. Marictii 9» another forgery.*' Paaw> vol* ii> p. 70* 
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flourishing state, adorned by literature^ arts, and sciences. 
The nature erf the country was congenial with the temper of 
its inhabitants, and their eyes were familiarised to rapid 
streams, craggy mountains, venerable forests, and fertile vales» 
Bomantic objects, presented to drcm on all sides, waked the 
enthusiasm of the mind, and charmed the imagination. 
Greece indeed, exhibited a most extraordinary' scene ; for at 
a period, when all surrounding nations were obscured by in- 
tellectual darkness, and were barbarous and unpolished, her 
sons unfolded the full powers of their transcendent genius* 
The active intellect, not enervated by the luxuries of refine- 
ment, nor distracted by a multiplicity of objects, exerted 
itself with ardour, followed up many of its inventions with 
perseverance, and soared to the most astonishing heights of 
the beautiful and the sublime. To other countries they were 
doubdess- indebted for some rude and imperfect essays of 
art, science, and philosophy ; but it was their pecuKar glory 
to shape then^ into beauty, and methodise them into system. 
Homer, the great Father of Epic song, first invoked the 
tnuses, charmed the ear with the matchless harmony of his 
numbers, and presented in his incomparable works the most 
striking pictures of ancient manners, tlie nicest discriminations 
of character, and the most beautiful prospects of nature.'^ 
To the invention of a poet he unites the feelings of a philan-* 
thropist. He celebrates the arts which sustain and adorn 
human life., and breathes the most lively sentiments of piety, 
patriotism, and social aifection. As he describes those mise- 
ries of man which spring from dishonour, discord, and war, 
there is an air of deep solemnity diffused over his poems ; 
and in this respect, as well as in his picture of primeval man- 
ners, there is a close afiinity to the books of the Old Testa** 
ment. His genius, like the Jupiter he describes, is supreme 
in majesty when compared with that of all other poets, and 
is never exerted in a manner which harmonizes so perfecdy 
With its powers, as when he soars to the sublime. Among 
the numerous circumstances which may be related to his 
praise, it is suarely not the least extraordinary, that the beauty 
and contrivance of his fables, the harmony of his numbers, 
and the various exertions of his genius, elevated at once by 
one mighty effort the dignity of epic poetry to such a pitch 
pf perfection, that almost all the merit of succeeding poets 
has consisted in following, without being able to overtake him. 

• B. C. 907. For a glowtng- passag^e on the genius of Homer, tbe 
source of the beauties of the tragedy, painting, elQquence» sadsculptOie 
of Greece^ see Anactmrsis, vol. i, p. 105. 
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The tragic muse gradually improved her charms, gained 
the fiiil dignity of her character, and spoke the genuine lan- 
guage of the passions. She animated the Greeks with that 
original spirit of dramatic excellence, which the Romans, 
however fond of theatrical exhibitions, found to be unattaina-' 
ble. . 

She first enlivened the scenes of JEschylus with* wild 
sublimity, (B. C, 485.) gave beauty and grace to the polished 
and energetic Sophocles, and taught Euripides to breathe 
his pathetic and moral strains. B. C 433. Comedy amus- 
ed the Athenians in its ruder state with the coarse licen- 
tiousness and broad humour of Aristophanes, and in its 
more pleasing and elegant garb, charmed them with the 
chaste sentiment and diversified characters of Menander. 
B. C 320. To this admired writer, the greatest ornament 
oi the new comedy, are ascribed no less than 105 plays. 
Only the titles of 73, and some short fragments, have escaped 
die ravages of time. The style of these precious relics is 
pure and elegant, and the turn of thought is serious and se- 
vere. Of the vivacity of his comic powers, the artifice of his 
plots, or the excellence of his characters, we can form no 
juster idea than from the imitations of Terence. Such was 
the high estimation in which Quintilian held his productions, 
as to assert that he esteemed them sufficient to form the 
character of an orator, and that Menander had eclipsied all 
other comic writers by the dazzling splendour of his genius. 
Quint, lib. x, c. i. 

Of the sublime flights of Pindar, the celebrated bard of 
Thebes, we can only judge by his few remaining Odes^ which 
are said to be far inferior to his Hyjnns unfortunately lost. 
He celebrates the victors in the sacred games of Greece, 
particularly Hiero of Syracuse and Theron of Agrigentum, 
and rehearses the praises of the cities from whence they 
sprang. His diction is strong, his images bold, various, and 
vivid, his transitions rapid, and his numbers irregular. 
Modem imitations of his manner, except a few by Horace, 
Dry den, .and Gray, are tame and spiritless ; and are no more 
to be compared to his grandeur of thought, and truly poeti- 
cal fire^ than pictures of the eruption of JEtna, which is a 
favourite subject of his description, are to the rea/ appearance 
of that mountain. 

•* Forth from whose nitrous cavcm« issuing rise 
Pure liquid fountains of tempestuous fire. 
And veil in ruddy mists the noon-day skies.; 
While wrapt in smoke the eddying^ flames aspire* 
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Or gleamiAff throuf^h the night with hideous roar. 

Far o'er the reddening main huge rocky fragments poor." 

West's Pikdab* 

At a jnuch later period Theocritus described the rural 
mdfmers and romantic scenes of Sicily, in his PastoraUf^ 
which like the roses glittering with the dew-drops of the 
momingf are fresh from the hand of nature, and ever attract 
lis with the charms of originality. 

Among the various branches of composition, an eariy at- 
tention was paid to history. Herodotus recorded the af-- 
£urs c^ the ancient world, as well a? some of the most glori- 
ous proofs of Grecian valour, in an easy and unaffected 
narrative ;* and a model of authentic and accurate detail was 
given to mankind by the grave and impartial Thucydides* 
Through his obscurity a certain brightness sometimes ap- 
|>ears, which like the flashes of lightning in a dark night, 
breaks forth, and dazzles his readers. The divine Socrates 
allured his countrymen to virtue by the charms of familiar 
conversation, and brought the most useful kind of knowledge 
from the schools of philosophy to reform the manners of his 
countrymen. His labours to turn their attention from^ ab- 
struse and frivolous speculations (founded upon the erroneous 
principles of Aristode) to the amendment of their conduct, 
form a curious epoch in the^ history of the human mind-f 
To two of his most enlightened disciples we are indebted for 
the interesting detail oi his conversations, sentiments, and 
actions. Their respective defences or apologies support the 
dignity of their injured master's character, are strongly 
marked by the peculiar disposition of the writers, and coin- 
cide in the principal topics of vindication. Plato, who unit- 
ed the fency of the poet with the wisdom of the moralist 
and the subtlety of the metaphysician, adorned the lessons 
of philosophy with the luxuriant flowers of fancy, and applied 
his ardent and deep speculations to trace the great author of . 
the universe through the display of his works, and to prove 
the immortal nature of the soul. B. C. 400. Xenophok 
the scholar, the warrior, and the sage, among other excellent 

* For a general account of the Gi*eek historians^ see RoUin's Arts and 
Sciences, vol. iii, p. 30. 

Monboddo, in vol. iv, b. li, c. 10, of his Origin and Progress of ^&n- 
gusge» has given a very excellent account of the style, history, and cha« 
racter of Herodotus. See likewise Warton on Pope, vol. ii^ p. 385. and. 
Athenian Letters, vol . i, p. 1 5 1 . 

f For an excellent aocoant of the philosophy of Socrates, see StHlia^* 
fleet's Origines Sacr?6»'part l^ p. 46. GiUies* voL i, p. 4f 6» and Vc4» ii| p. 
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productions, recorded die retreat of himself ^nd nis bi-ave 
countrymen, through hosts of barbarous foes, in a circum* 
stautial and animated narrative ; and, combining the beauties 
of fiction with the tradition of history, portrayed in the elder 
Cyrus the character of an accomplished monarch. All his 
works are interspersed with the most engaging sentiments of , 
morality, and charm with the matchless grace of genuine 
simplicity. Harris's Hermes, p. 423. Aristotle the most 
eminent scholar of Plato, did not embrace the sublime opi- 
nions of his great master upon divine subjects, nor copy his 
florid style of writing* B* C. 345. His various works ars 
remarkable for a simplicity and a severity of composition. 
Authoritative >^nd profound in all his opinions, he carried his 
indefatigable researches not only into natural, political, and 
moral subjects, but investigated the principles of elegant 
literature, and applied his judgment to the critical exajnina- 
tion of the various branches of poetry and eloquence. As a 
logician he reigned with despotic sway over the schools of 
Europe for many ages, but by a revolution, common, to hu* 
man opinions, many of his works, in the present times, are 
more admired than studied.'* 

The liberty of Greece gavfe free scope to the efforts of 
public speakers. The Athenians were gratified with listening 
to the speeches of the artful Lysias, the bold Demades, the 
polite and empassion^d Hyperides, the severe Lycurgus, and 
the diffuse and learned iEschines. But the palm of eloquence, 
thus contended for by his coimtrymen, is justly assigned to 
the celebrated author of the Philippics. Severe and majestic 
energy is the characteristic of the sentiments and language 
of Demosthenes. He was too serious and too dignified to 
aim at the ornaments of style, except such as were manly 
and appropriate ; he was too ardent to be diffuse, and too 
eager for action to waste his time upon the circuitous arts 
of mild persuasion. It was his great object to astonish by 
unexpected flashes of thought, to terrify by lively images of 
danger, and to convince by the most impressive, and most 
conclusive arguments. While he roused his slothful and 
procrastinating countrymen to check the advances and re* 
venge the aggressions of Philip of Macedon, who was both 
a crafty and powerful enemy, his orations equally proved the 
degeneracy of their manners, and the sublimity of his own 

* The logic and |>hystc8 of Aristotle kept mankind in ignorance of tros 
philosophy, for two" thousand yeard, and were at last exploded by that 
peat benefactor of mankind, lord Bacon* See. Tathsm's Chsrl and 
Scale of Truth) y^L i. £ditor. 

^2 
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gehius. And what must have been the comnmnding power 
of his delivery^ to which even JBschines, his great and able 
rival, according to his own candid acknowledgment, could 
not do justice ! 'ilie energy of hi& manner, the modulation 
of his voice, and dignity of his action, corresponded with 
the force and the compass of his reasoning, and combined 
to form the orator, to whom is deservedly assigned the fore- 
most place in the records of eloquence.* 

To the Greeks we owe the improvement, if not the inven- 
tion of grammar, logic, criticism, metaphysics, music, ge* 
^metry, medicine, and astronomy ; and many of the terms 
peculiar to each of these arts and sciences, clearly point out 
the country from which we have derived them. ^ITie refined 
invention of builders embellished their cities with those re- 
gular, well proportioned, and elegant specimens of architect 
ture, which displayed the various forms of the Doric, the 
Ionic, and the Corinthian orders. Athens was filled with 
temples, theatres, porticos, and vestibules, of matchless sym- 
metry and grandeur ; and the pencils of Zeiixis, Parrhasius,- 
and Polygnotus, and the chisels of Alcamenes, Phideas, and 
Polycletus, decorated them with the most beautiful pictures, 
lausts, and statues. The religion of the Greeks was peculiarly 
favourable to the exertions of artists, and their sacrifices, 
assemblies, and processions, were equally well adapted to 
painting, bas-relief, and sculpture. These artists animated 
the Parian marble, and gave life and passion to the glowing 
panvass. The continual view of the human body in the baths, 
tmd at the public games, familiarised the artists to the. con- 
templatiou of forms the most elegant, and attitudes the most 
graceful. They copied the fairest appearances of nature, and 
by combining the scattered beauties of various persons in one 
subject, gave no very inadequate representation of that ideal 
excellence, which filled their glowing imaginations. Theirs 
likewise w^s that exquisite judgment, the companion of ge- 

• " The Roman orator is too fiorid and rhetorical, his figures are todi 
striking- and palpable, the divrsions of his discourse are drawn chiefly 
from the rules of the schools. The manner of Demosthenes is more chaste 
than that of Cicero. Could it be copied, its success would be infallible 
over a modern assembly. It is rapid harmony exactly adjusted to the 
sense : it is vehement reasoning, without any appearance of art : it is 
jdisdain, boldness, anger, and freedom, involved in a continued stream 
of argument : and of all human productions the orations of Demosthenes 
present to us the models which approach the nearest to perfection." 
Hume's Essays, vol. i, p. 109. Travels of Aaacharsis, voL ii, p. 116: l^he 
character of his genius, vol. v, p. 184. Leland's Preface to his Trans* 
•lation of Demosthenes, Ut, ^d, ?d, and 4tt Philippic, and Ist^ 2d, aa^ 
^» Olyutbiac Oratipna* 
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nius, which instantly selecting from art or nature whatever 
was excellent, gave to their works an irresistible charm. 
Such indeed was the diffusion of taste, that even die com- 
mon people, by constantly sur\^eying the finest specimens of 
painting and sculpture, and hearing the most finished com- 
positions recited in the theatres and public assemblies, be-* 
came qualified to appreciate, with correct judgment, the va- 
rious productions of their countrymen. 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE ^UBJECr CONTINUED. 

AFTER such a digression as the foregoing, which it 
imay be presumed, can require no apology, as the arts and 
literature of the Greeks, in their meridian glory, are die sub- 
jects of it ; we unite the broken diread of history by remark- 
ing, -that the memorable war ofPeloponnesus derived its ori- 
gin from the ambition of the Athenians, who were desirous 
of humbling the pride of Sparta, and making their own. city 
the centre of Grecian dominion. (B. C 431.) As the Athe- 
nians possessed only a territory of 86 square leagues, while 
that of the Spartans consisted of 250, they were compelled to 
make the most vigorous exertions to counterbalance, by every 
means, the superior resources of their rivals. To the dis- 
grace of a people so refined and civilized^ this war was car- 
ried on with all the ferocity of barbarians, and presented a 
vride scene of calamity and distress, of cabal and civil discord, 
of misconduct and cruelty. Athens was desolated by a pes- 
tilential fever, far more destructive than the sword of the ene-* 
"*y 9 y^% it tended not to fix the volatile temper of her citi- 
zens upon any measures of peace.* The capricious Alcibi- 
ades held forth the possession of Sicily as a desirable object 
of conquest. To achieve this enterprise the most splendid 
and powerful flu^et that ever left the harbour of Athens sailed 
for die bay of Syracuse under his command. (Thucydides, 
lib. vi^ chap. 19, 20, 22.) Becoming a prey to the intrigues of 
fgiction, he abandoned the expedition, and by flight shunned 
the fate to which he was sentenced. By his advice the Spar* 
tans reinforced the Syracusians, and the storm of their united 
vengeance fell upovi the Athenians: not a single ship returned 

* De Pauvr, vol. i, p. 115^ Thucydide3> lib, lipQ^j^ATi ^» Sic* £dlj^» 
BJfiont. tow, 8, p. n. * . 
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home, and a few only of* the great numbers, who composed 
their army and navy, escaped death or captivity. For a strik- 
ing detail of these events we are indebted to Thucydldes, jivho^ 
holding the rank of a commander in the early part of the war^ 
was himself an eye-witness of many of the transactions which 
he has related. To his nervous description of facts he has 
added what may be esteemed no imperfect specimens of the 
abilities displayed by the greatest orators of his time, and 
particularly by Pericles, when he pronounced a funeral ora- 
tion upon the soldiers who had fallen in the service of their 
countrj'-. Thucydides, lib. i, c. 22, lib. ii, c. 35. 

The irresistible forq^ of thunder, and the vivid flashes of 
lightning, were the figurative allusions used to convey ideas 
of the eloquence of Pericles. His talents raised him to the 
sole administration of public affairs, and he guided at his sove- 
reign disposal a capricious populace for fifteen years. (B. C. 
430.) To the people he looked for distinctions and honours^ 
and to them he sacrificed the principles of the ancient consti- 
tution. The engine of his popularity was corruption. "With 
the public money, originally destined for the defence of Atti- 
ca in case of invasion, he rewarded his countrymen for attend- 
ing the public assemblies, and enabled every one of them, by 
the sanction of an express law, to receive a gratuity for 
resorting to their favourite diversions of the theatre. His 
fame would rest upon a very weak foundation, if it was only- 
supported by the success of his administration, in bending the 
inclinations of his citizens to his own political pl^ms, and sacri- 
ficing their independence to his ambition. 

But fortunately for his reputation he has the testilnony of 
the most unbiassed men in his favour ; for from the high en- 
comium of Socrates, the anecdotes of Kutarch, and the can- 
did and honourable testimony of Thucydides, who was ba- 
nished at his instigation, we may justly conclude that he was 
the patron of the arts r that as a public speaker he was most 
eloquent ; that as a statesman his abilities were consummate j 
and that in the midst of the cruelty and venality of his coim- 
trymen he disdained the acquisition of wealth, and abhorred 
the practice of revenge. 

Twenty-seven years put a period to the war of Peloponne- 
sus, and extinguished the glory of the Athenians. The barning 
of their fleet, and the demolition of those walls of the city, the 
expense of which had been defrayed by the spoils and trea- 
fiures of the Persians, attested the triumph of Lysander, the 
ambitious, but uiicorrupt general of the Spartans. Thrasy* 
bulos^ with a smaD jband of friends, effected the expulsion o£ 
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die thirty tyrants, and received an olive ctewn as the sole re-* 
ward of this heroic acUon« Cimqn vindicated the honour of 
his disgraced country, and, after a signal defeat of the Lace- 
demonian navy, re«established its ancient government. While 
Athens was again rising to glory and distinction, the Thebans, 
under the conduct of Epaminondas and Pelopidas, whose so- 
cial virtues and military talents did equal honour to their il- 
lustrious characters, checked the power of Sparta ; and the 
battle of Leuctra rewarded their valour with complete success. 
But the sun of Theban greatness set at the batde of Mantinea^ 
where Epaminondas expired in the arms of victdry.* Nor 
did Athens long enjoy die revival of her power ; for Philip 
of Macedon, equally distinguished by the profligacy of his 
conduct, and the greatness of his ambition, obtained the sove- 
reignty of Greece, no less by intrigues and corruption, than 
by hi? prowess in the field. The victory of Chaeronea extin- 
guished the independence of the Grecian states, and the suc- 
ceeding events laid the foundation of a new empire* Bt C« 
538. 

Ilie most remarkable changes by slow degrees took place 
in the manner^ of the Adienians, and prepared the way for 
the introduction of the Macedonian, zxiA afterwards of the 
Roman power. When, as Xenophon remarked, it was cus- 
tomary to adorn the feasts of Attica with the cosdy viands of 
Sicily and Asia Minor, the luxury of repasts became fatal to 
the manners of the people. Private extrava^nce kept pace 
with public profusion ; i^tead of the bread, herbs, and simple 
iare, recommended by the laws of Solon, the Athenians avail- 
ed themselves of their extensive comimerce to import the 
dainties of distant coasts, which were served up with all the 
refinements of culinary art. In summer, the delicious wines 
of Cyprus were cooled with snow; and in winter, garlands of 
flowers, procured at great expense, adorned the tables, and en-* 
circled the heads of this luxuriant people. The martial songs 
of their ancestors became unfashionable ; and parasites, dan- 
cers, and buffoons,, crowded their sumptuous feasts. An ex- 
cessive fondness for horses, and the pursuits of the chase ex- 
hausted the finances of the youths, who were vitiated by their 
intercourse with harlots, or corrupted by the licentious philo- 
sophy of sophists. Disdaining to culdvate the virtues of their 

* A fine sketch of the character of Epaminondas is given in the Travels 
of Anacharsis, v. ii, p. 80. And one not less appropriate occurs in Sir 
Walter Raleigh's History of the World, b. iii, p* 127. Cicero preferred 
him to all th« Grecian heroes—*' Epaminondas prtncepa meo judicio Grse^ 
cix." 
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progenitors, and bfind to the encroachments of politic and 
enterprising enemies, they gave a loose to luxury, and licen- 
tiousness. The public revenues^ which had been formerly 
expended in the equipment of fleets and armies, were lavish- 
ed upon theatrical exhibitions, games, and festivals. Frivo- 
lous curiosity and tame irresolution became the characteristics 
of a people, whom no sense of danger or shame could rouse 
to martial exertions, even when their enemies were stripping 
them of their most valuable territories, and advancing with 
rapid steps to Athens itself. 

The death of Philip (B. C. 335) induced the Athenians to 
throw off the Macedonian yoke. The alacrity of his renown- 
ed successor was soon displayed in subduing, and Kis clemency 
in pardoning, their defection. The exploits of Alexander 
THE Great, who undertook his expedition against Darius 
with a view to avenge, the. wrongs of Greece, form an inte- 
resting pbrtion of this period of history. Although the Greeks 
were deprived during his reign of their independence, yet 
they were left at fidl liberty to follow the dictates of their 
own inclinations, with respect to the cultivation of the arts» 
and even in martial affairs they shared the triumphs of the 
conqueror of the East. 

This great and accomplished Hero was hitnself distinguish- 
ed by a love of the arts and of literature: he patronized 
Lysippus the most eminent statuary, and Appelles the great- 
est painter of his age ; and he preserved as his most invalua- 
ble treasure, a copy of his favourite Homer, in a rich casket 
found among the spoils of Darius. To the most extraordi- 
nary talents he united an ardent and uncontroulable temper, 
headst^rong passicnis, and an unquenchable thirst for domi- 
nion. Although his conduct was tarnished with some atro- 
cious sallies of rage and cruelty, yet enlightened by the pre- 
cepts of Aristode,.to whose care his father Philip entrusted 
the important charge of his education, a3fter paying that emir 
nent philosopher the most distinguishing compliment a tutor 
ever received, he improved his extensive conquests to the 
ge^ieral benefit of mankind. He built many cities in the 
most convenient situations, and introduced the civilization 
of Greece into barbarous countries. His life exhibited many 
splendid examples of clemency, humanity, and generosity, 
even amid the fervour of youth, and the impetuosity of vic- 
tory. His race of glory was indeed short; but he outstrip- 
ped all his competitors in his enterprises, as well as in his 
success. Even after making full allowances for the fictions 
-. and exaggerations of his flattering historians, the most au-v 
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thentic accounts of his life are sufficient to prove, if we re- 
collect the brilliancy of his wit, his personal strength and 
courage, his talents for war, the vast elevation of his mind, 
and the extent of his rapid conquests, that he was one of the 
most extraordinary personages, whose history" stands recorded 
in the annals of the world.* 

Some time after his death the Athenians solicited the pro- 
tection of the Romans to shelter them from the oppression of 
Philip, the second of that name, King of Macedon. (B. C, 
190.) Governed in appearance by their own laws and magis- 
trates, they were obliged to show the most obsequious atten- 
tion to their protectors, in order to avoid being considered as 
the ungrateful abettors of rebellion and tumult. The deci- 
sions for war or peace, the exactions of taxes, and all political 
regulations, were no longer left\to their determination, but 
depended upon the decrees of the Roman senate. The spirit 
of the people however was bent to obedience; and that submis- 
sion to foreign command, which in the days of Miltiades, or a 
Cimon, would have been regarded as worse than death, was 
considered by the contemporaries of Polybius as an easy, 
and even a gratifying homage. Greece could however still 
claim the glorious superiority of being the mistress of the arts, 
and of- teaching them to the unpolished conqueifors of the 
world. The Romans were gradually refined by the people 
they had subdued; and the captive Greeks introduced taste, 
elegance, and literature among the rough warriors of Latium. 

In the time of the civil wars of Rome, the Athenians, ac- 
tuated by their ancient love of liberty, espoused the cause of 
Pompey, and afterwards of Brutus and Cassius; and they 
erected statues of these illustrious patriots near those c^ 
Harmodius and Aristogiton, who had slain the tyrant Hip- 
parchus. Unfortunate upon both occasions in the part they 
took, they experienced the clemency both of Julius and of 
Augustus Caesar. Athens was long celebrated as the abode of 
-philosophy, and the seat of learning. Here Horace completed 
his education, and to this place the great Roman Orator sent 
his son to be instructed by Cratippus; and here likewise 
Pomponius, his accomplished and virtuous friend, from his 
residence in the country, and his proficiency in its literature, 
obtained the honourable appellation of Atiiais* 

ITiat this place continued to be the seat of philosophy at a 
subsequent period, we learn from the eloquent address of 
fit. Paul, so well adapted to the favourite pursuits and opi- 

• For a fine character of Alexander the Great, which confirms tlie 
propriety of my statement^ see Monteiiquleu, lib. x, o% lA* 
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nions of its inhabitants. (Acts, xviii. Demosthenis PhiUp. i.) 
And that th^ir superstitious disposition still remained, was 
evident from their dedication of an altar to the ^^ Unknown 
God." ^JThey were influenced by the same eager pursuit of 
novelty, which had marked their character in the time of 
Demosthenes ; and their taste for the works of the poets was 
still flourishing and correct. Under the mild empire of 
Trajan, (A. C. 114.) they retained their fondness for die pre- 
cious monuments of sculpture, as Pliny inentions, that in 
his time Atliens was adorned with no less than three thou^ 
sand statues. They found in Adrian a generous benefactor; 
he bestowed upon them new privileges ; and the city under 
his auspicious influence reflected a faint ray of her former 
glory. It long continued to be the favourite abode of, phi- 
losophers ; and when Synesius of Alexandria, an elegant wri- 
ter of the fifdi century, visited it, he remarked, that the cele- 
brated colonade or porch from which the Stoic philosophers 
had taken their name, had been stripped of its elegant pic- 
tures, and was deserted by the followers of Zenb. 

Alaric, the savage plunderer of Italy, extended his con- 
quests to Greece, and marked his steps by ruin and devasta- 
tion. (A. C. 410.) He passed the straights of Thermopylae, 
from which the Oreeks, unmindful, or perhaps ignorant of 
the disaster of Xerxes, and the glory of Leonidas, retired as 
he advanced. As soon as the voice of his herald was heard 
at Athens, the descendants of those heroes who had conquered 
at Marathon and Salamis opened their gates. What other 
proof need be mentioned of the degeneracy of the times ? 
In the fourteenth century Greece yielded tojthe victorious 
arms of Mahomet the second, and continues in the posses- 
^ 6ton of the Turks to this day^ 

L The present State of Greece. 

The ravages of successive conquerors have assisted the 
slow but certain hand of time in hastening the destruction 6£ 
^icient Athens. Ever since the Turks have had the country 
in their possession, they have everted a wanton industry, and 
$hown the natural hostility of ignorance to taste, by mutilat- 
ing statues, demolishing temples, and defacing the elegant 
ibTax% of sculpture. The curious traveller, however, has still 
suflicient scope for the indulgence of his pleasing melancholy^ 
and for giving way to those soixed sensations of sorrow and. 
delight, for which no language can supply an adequate name. 
Such are his feelings when his imagination presents to him 
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the Sreiiius of ancient Greece, bound in the iroa fetters of 
despotism, reclining his head amidst broken walls and pros- 
trate cohimns, while liberty, the muses, and the arts, are 
speeding their flight from these unhappy regions. On an 
actual survey of die ruins of Athens, the traveller may be 
surprised that die sight of such objects did not open the eyes 
of the barbarian conquerors to admire the enchanting beau- 
ties of architecture. Every colonnade, portico, and pillar he 
beholds, nay, every step he takes cannot fail to carry back 
his £ancy, without any violent effort to distant periods, and 
lead him to combine remote events with present appearances. 
On the abrupt and craggy rock of the Acropolis was erected 
^ the nnagnificent temple of Minerva, famed for the golden 
statue, which was one of the choicest productions of Phidias-. 
It is now imperfecdy represented only by huge masses of 
marble. From this spot may be distinctly seen, when the 
sun- gilds the horizon with his evening rays, the white column 
erected to Theseus after the batde of Salamis. The Piraeus, 
the renowned port of Athens, to whichrthe triumphant fleet 
of Themistocles returned laden with the spoils of the Per- 
sians, is now distinguished only by the traces of a small the- 
atre, and a monastery of mean architecture. The ruins of 
temples and theatres, intermixed with flat-roofed cottages, 
and marble tablets inscribed with characters, which neither 
the ignorant Turks nor the modem Greeks can decipher, are 
jtnelancholy memorials of a more noble and a more refined 
people. Ilie marble fragments found among the ruiiis of 
the schools attest the diligence of the ancient philosophers^ 
who inscribed upon them the names of their scholars. The 
odeum of Pericles, which once resounded with the notes of 
the lyre, and the sublime strains of the choral song, can at 
present be traced only by its lofty and broken wall, and is 
deformed by the rude outwork of a Turkish casde. (Chand- 
Jer's Travels, p. 78, 85, &c.) 'llie shores of Attica are waste 
fttid desolate ; few villages are to be seen from Eleusis to the 
promontory of Sunium, and thence even to the plains of 
Marathon. The eye of the inquisitive truvftUer discerns 
nothing but scattered ruins along a coast of eighty miles in 
extent. Nature herself seems, in some respects, to sympa- 
thize with the gloomy desolation of the place ; for the once 
full and flowing Ilissus, on whose margin Socrates reclined 
to converse with his disciple Phedrus, is now almost dried 
up, and its banks, once shaded with lofty and waving planes, 
are bare and unfruitful. . 

Every man of classical taste feels a melancholy plea:ure 
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m fomdiig this conti^t, which he is enabled to make in cot^ 
sequence of the diligent researches of "Wheeler, Spon, and 
Chandler* But he may receive a more lively satisfactioa 
from the researches of Stuart, who from frag* :ints of build- 
ings and broken pillars has traced such plans and elevations 
of the original buildings, and explained them so clearly in 
his three splendid and costly volumes, as to give a very 
expressive representation of the city in its ancient state of 
elegance and grandeur. 

However the inhabitanits of Athens are depressed by their 
haughty tyrants, they stilKretain marks of their original 
character. They possess much of that quickness of appre- 
hension, vivacity of temper, and urbanity of manners, which 
distinguished their ancestors.* The native character of the 
people long continues like the peculiarity of the soil^ which 
is the same as it was of old ; Attica is still famed for olivea, 
grapes, and figs ; and the neighbouring slopes of HynEiettus 
still abound with bees, which produce most delicious honey* 
But a long state of servitude and superstition has degraded 
the native powers of their minds ; and the recollection or the 
fear of blows and indignities too often inflicted by their ty- 
rants, makes them stoop to the artifices of cunning and dis- 
simulation. The Albanians, a hardy and courageous race, 
who keep flocks upon die purple declivities of Hymettus and 
Citheron, or gather olives on the green banks of the Cephisus, 
are descended from the Spartans. Their patience of fatigu^ 
and their desperate bravery, which has been sometimes 
roused by extreme oppression, prove the justness of their 
pretensions to such an origin. When we observe that the 
sparks of original genius and courage are still extant among 
this people, it must excite a wish, that captives so undeserv- 
ing and unfortimate could be assisted to break their chains. 
Far from being admitted to any privileges whatever, which 
can bring them upon an equality with their masters, Uiey are 
kept in the most abject servitude, and continue in the same 
miserable state as when they were first conquered. They 
retain the same rights they ever had to shake off the Turkish 
yoke, and to assert their claims to independence. The fre- 
quent wars between the Russians and the Turks might afford 
them the glorious opportunity of emancipation ; and no en- 
terprise could be more worthy of the emperor who now fills 

* £«t9n*8 Survey, p. 334, &c. Chandler^ p. 117, 120. Stuart's Atben?. 
^Ils ont ane politesse d^esprtt haturelte, et beaucoup d'addresse dans 
toutes lea affaires qj^ih entreprenaent*'* Spon^ vol. ii> p. 76,, 9^ Whee^ 
te&p^S5^« 
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the throne of Russia, than to assist their courageous efibrcs 
iu a manner more vigorous and effectual, than was done an 
the late war between Catherine the Great and the Turks. 
The fate of the brave inhabitants of Poland extinguishes the 
hope of restoration to complete independence from that quar- 
ter : but the government of Petersburgh would doubtless be 
more tolerable than that of the Porte, if we consider the 
different spirit of its. religious creed, and its more advanced 
state of civilization* If the modem Greeks could be placed 
in so advantageous a situation, the prediction of Peter the 
Great might be verified ; and the arts^ which have civilized 
northern Europe, might return, after having taken an exten- 
sive circuit, to enlighten and adorn the country of their birth* 

** I cannot better compare the transmigration of science 
than to the circulation of blood in the human body ; and I 
foresee that they will one time Or other forsake England, 
France, and Germany, and settle among us for many ages, to 
return again into Greece, their first abode.''* 

' ^Vhen we recal the days of Grecian glory, during which 
the arts of peace and war rose to the greatest height, when 
patriots, statesmen, philosophers, poets, and artists, were so 
eminendy distinguished for virtue, wisdom and elegance, we 
cannot help indulging a wish, that the inhabitants of the same 
delightful and interesting regions could be allowed to give 
full scope to their original genius, and that the descendants 
of an Aristides, an Agesilaus, a Socrates, and a Leonidas, 
could not only be permitted to enjoy the inheritance of their 
illustrious ancestors, without extortion and without slavery, 
kut be encouraged to emulate their fame. 

For the assistance of the memory in chronological arrange- 
ments, we may distinguish the remarkable periods of Grecian 
Instory by Jour memorable epochs. The first is the age of 
SoioHj or the establishmeht of the laws, B. C. 594 ; the se- . 
cond is the age of Artstidei^ or of martial glory, B. C. 480 ; 
the third of Pericles^ or of luxury and the arts, B. C. 430-; 
luid the fourth that of Mahomet II, or complete degradationi 
A. C3. 1453. 

Enough may be collected from the foregoing detail to as- 
certain *' that the commonwealths of Greece, while they 
maintained their liberty, were the most heroic confederacy^ 
that ever existed. They wpre the politest, the bravest, and 
the wisest of men* In the short space of a little more than 

*From the Speech of the Czar Feter« &iemoirfl of Literature^ vqE t* 
A 361. 
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a centuiy, they became such statesmen, warriors, orators, 
historians, pbjrsiciims, poets, critics, painters, sculptors, 
a-chitects, and last of all philosophers, that one can hardly 
help considering that golden period as a providential cvetit in 
honour of human nature, to show to what perfection the spe- 
cies might ascend." Harris's Hermes. 

On looking back to those times, when the Greeks carried 
their various inventions and improvements to such perfection, 
we cannot fail to acknowledge the obligations, which ancient 
Kome and modem Europe have been under to them. Greece 
Jias been the instructress of the civilized world. To her in- 
deed all poli«hed nations are deeply indebted for holding out 
the light of genius, philosophy, and taste, to guide their steps 
in the cultivation of the moral and intellectual powers of the 
mind. 

Emulation was the great incentive to exertion in every 
branch of art, and every scene of action. All attempts were, 
rarried to the utmost pitch of attainable perfection- The 
trophies of Miltindes did not suffer Themistocles to sleep 5 
and tlie applause bestowed upon Herodotus at the Olympic 
games stimulated Thucydides to compose his immortal work. 
The efforts of genius are not confined to servile imitation, 
for genius may strike into innumerable paths. The Greeks 
have shown us that excellence even of the highest order is 
attainable j and it remains for us, if we possess any capacity, 
if we are animated by ambition, and impelled by a spirit of 
tmterprise like theirs, to make repeated and unremitting ex- 
ertions, until our endeavours terminate as theirs have done^ 
in new and useful discoveries and improvements in the va-.. 
rious branches of art, science, and literature. 

The history we have been considering cannot fail to jsug* « 
gest to the English reader various points of resemblance te 
the state and circumstances of his own country. The strug- 
gles for power,, and the intrigues of parties and popular lea- 
ders, the ardent love of Liberty, and high pretensions to 
domination, occasionally sinking into subserviency, and then 
again rising from tame acquiescence to new claims, new 
jealousies, the most active exertions of power, and tlie most 
strenuous vindication of rights ; the tendencies of the state 
to great accession of empire, and the obstacles to a continu- 
ance of distant and widely spread dominion ; the gradual in- 
crease of power and opulence from sources of commerce ; 
the consequent spirit of dissipation, and prevalence of luxur)', 
tending to dissolve the very strength and prosperity they 
^;ave birth to ; these circumstances, connected with the poli-* 
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ticall career of a free government, and die civil concerns of* 
commercial and maritime country, are no where more fully 
displayed than in the history of the republic of Athens* 

The closer and more exact resemblance between Attics 
and Great Brttcnh is discernible in our diligent cultivation of 
the arts and sciences, in the eloquence of our public speakers, 
the bravery of our sailors, and the skill and valour of our 
admirals and generals* While we are eager to establish this 
resemblance,^ so flattering to our national pride ; and whilst 
our Island reflects the image of the literature, architecture^ 
sculpture, and taste, which so eminently distinguished the 
Crreeks ; and we surpass them in navigation, conamerce, scir 
ence, and philosophy ; let us be extremely careful that our 
characters and manners have no mixture of the factious 
spirit, levity, corruption, and degeneracy, which marked the 
decline pf their glory ; but that we emulate the virtue, va- 
lour, patriotism, and refinement of their greatest men, aiui 

•PUREST TIMES# 


CHAPTER VII. 

THE HIS1H)RY OF ROI^IE* 

WITH respect to the eminent character and the political 
importance of the Romans, their history is more splendid than 
ihat of any other country. Like the sculptured column of IVa- 
gan,it is a n^onument of triumphs* It is more uniform dian that 
of Greece, displays greater vicissitudes of affairs, and re** 
cordfr the lives of an equal, if not a greater number of illus- 
trious warriors and statesmen* The Romans . established 
their empire not s» much by the smiles of fortune, as by the 
persevering efforts of wisdom and valour* They were ex- 
traordinary both in die nd>leness and in the debasement of 
their character; for in their progress to dominion, they exer- 
cised virtues which far exceeded, and in the decline of their 
empire, they were disgraced with vices which fell much be-< 
low the common standard of human nature. 

The prospect of Rome, at the period of its greatest poWer^ 
cannot lait to impress our minds with astonishment. At th6 
time when the virtuous and warlike Trajan filled the impe- 
rial throne, the Romans had reached the summit of domi- 
nion and magnificence. The metropolis of the empire ahiJ 
its subux'bii exl^nding beyond tlie seven celebrated hUls,vere 
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bounded by a circumference of fifty miles* More populoUi 
than Babylon, Nineveh, or Thebes, or any capital of modem 
Europe, the number of its inhabitants amounted to twelve 
liundred thousand.* It abounded with mansions remarka- 
ble for height and spaciousness ; it was interspersed widi ' 
^rdens and groves, and was decorated with every edifice, 
which could contribute either to the use or ornament of in- 
dividuals, or of the public, fountains, baths, aqueducts, 
bridges, mairkets, obelisks, squares, courts of justice, porti- 
cos, palaces, amphitheatres, and temples, filled the august 
prospect. The temple of Ops was enriched with the gold 
of subdued mofiarchs; the rostra were decked with the naval 
spoils of a long succession of ages ; and upon th6 lofty arches 
were described in the most exquisite sculpture, the vari- 
ous victories and splendid triumphs of the conquerors of the 
world. Among the public buildings were more particularly 
observed by the astonished spectator, the elegant forum of 
Trajan, the ample theatres of Marcellus and Pompey, the 
temple of Neptune, the wide circumference of the Circus 
Maximus, the Capitol rearing its majestic structures above 
the Tarpeian Rock ; the imperial Palace, from the magnifi- 
cent portico, ^of which the Emperor could overlook the whole 
city ; the temple of Apollo, distinguished by the colossal sta- 
tue of that deity, erected upon the Palatine Hill in the cen-» 
tre of the city ; and the dome of the sublime Pantheon, emi- 
nent for its incomparable symmetry, and regular proportions- 
^AJl these buildings presented the solid style of the Tuscan, 
or the more «legant orders of Grecian architecture, and were 
adorned with the most beautiful productions of painting and 
sculpture. Above these stately edifices arose a lofty pillar 
of white marble, exhibiting,* in the most lively images of 
sculpture, the Dacian victories of Trajan, whose colossal 
figure crowned the summit. The extent, the variety, and the 
grandeur of these buildings proved, that this city was the re- 
sidence of the masters of tfie world ; as the ingenuity, the 
productions, the arts, and the riches of all countries conspired 
to aggrandize and embellish it. 

Twenty thousand select troops, either distinguished a^ 

* • 

* Upon the subje4:t of the extent and the popu1ati<m of Rome there is 
an excellent note in Brotier's Tacitus, vol. it, p. 473, 4to. edit. He 
states at large the data, upon which his calculation of the inhabitants 
'proceeds. There is a cuHoua dissertation upon this subject in the Me» 
moires de PAoad^mie des Inscription»| torn, xxx^ p. 191, by D'Anvillcb 
The only capital in the known world more populous than ancient Rom^ 
j$ Wikxa ia Ghia^ which Du Ualde reckons at three ||idlio^« 
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regular patroks, or praetorian cohorts, watched both night 
and day over the security of this populous and spacious city. 
To this seat of supreme power ambassadors were sent from 
the most remote regions, to lay the diadems of Kings at the 
feet of the Emperon From hence marched the proconsuls, 
lieutenants^ and praetors, surrounded by numerous trains of 
Attendants, and escorted by cohorts of foot and squadrons of 
horse, to take the command of their respective provinces. 
They travelled over straight and spacious roads, which inter- 
sected the empire in every direction, and which were so 
solid and durable as to remain in many places unimpaired by 
the ravages of time, after the lapse of more than sev^enteen 
centuries.* The ready communication between one province 
and another was equally secured by sea and by land ; and 
the fleets, which anchored in the port of Ostia, were prepared 
to carry the imperial arms ta the most distant coasts. Updrt 
die banks of great rivers, such as the Rhine, the Danube, 
and the Po, in the vicinity of populous cities, or on the fron* 
tiers, of hostile nations, were stationed the camps of the 
legions. At the first alarm of insurrection they were ready 
to take the field ; no plot of the enemy could escape thdr 
vigilance, and no force was. sufficient to repel their formida- 
ble onset. Many of tlie temperate and fertile cpuntries, which 
•now compose the most powerful kmgdoms of Europe, were 
enrolled in the register of, tributary states. The imperial 
eagle stretched her wings over the fairest portions of the 
ancient world. The empire was extended more than two 
thousand miles in breadth, from the wall of Antoninus in 
Britain, and the northern limits of Dacia, to Mount Atlas in 
the west of Africa, and reached in length more than three 
thousand miles, from the Western Ocean to the Euphrates. 
It was supposed to contain above sixteen hundred thousand 
square miles, for the most part of fertile and well-cultivated 
land. It included Spain and Portugal, Gaul and Britain, 
Italy, Germany, Hungary, Transylvania, Thrace, Macedonia, 
"Greece, the provinces of Asia Minor, Pontus, Bithynia, 
Cilicia, Syria, Phcentcia, and Palestine, Egypt^ Mauritania, 
and Dacia. Most of these countries abounded with large 
and opulent cities, every one of which attested the progress 
and influence. of the arts, as well as the dominicm of the 
Hoitiand, by the grandeur and variety of its public works* 
The population of the' empire was equal to its extent, as 
it was reputed to contain not less than ane hundred kad 

* Campbeirs Political Survey> toI. ii, p. 250. Gibbon vol. i, p.5l« 
Xtnsisden, p. B6i HorBle/s Bnunnia Romana, p. 520. 
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twenty mSIioos of subjects, a number far greater than yn^ 
ever, either before or after that period, united under one Eu- 
ropean government. 

If we consider the Modem World with reference to the 
Soman Empire, even the dominions of the great Mogul, ot 
the more extensive territories of the Grand Si^ior, far as 
they are spread in Europe, Asia, and Africa,>'sink in com« 
parison with it. Russia in point of comparative popuhcdoa 
is a desert ; and China, with its myriads of inhabitants, with 
respect to martial energy, is a nation of effeminate slaves. 

Such is the sublime prospect of the metropolis, the naval 
and military force, and the extensive and formidable sove- 
leignty of ancient Rome in the meridian of her glory. A 
$urvey so remarkable for the variety and the splendour of its 
objects, is the most distinguished, which history has present-^ 
0d to the contemplation of man. It will appear the more ex* 
traordinary, if we contrast the emjure so extensive and flou- 
tishing under Trajan, with its parent state, consisting of a 
small cokmy of shepherds and adventurers, originally planted 
by Bomuhis upon die banks of the l^ber, and forming one of 
forty-seven independent cantons, which altogether occupied a 
space of only fi%^ miles. B. C.753. Ferguson's Roman Re<« 
]»uUic, c. i. 

By comparing die mpst exalted -state of Ronye with its ori* 
gin, we are naturally led to inquire into the. causes of its gran- 
deur* Frcrni ccmsidering its fafl fix>m such an elevation of pow«- 
^, when the inoiperial city was taken by the Goths, we are 
naturally led to investigate the causes of its decline* These 
inquiries will form the subjects of this and the following 
chapter. 

The leading causes of the greatness of the Roman pow^ 
may be resolved, 

I. Into the peculiar constitution of the gdvemment. 

II. The ri^^l cultivation of the arts of war. 

III. The strong attachment to religion. 

IV. The active spirit of patriotism. 

These causes operating upon the opinions and determining 
the conduct of a hardy, active, and courageous people, con- 
ffpired to raise them to die summit of empire. 

I. If the Romans had sc^Mnttted without reluctance to the 
$ynujny of Tarquinius Superbus,andthe btitrages committed 
by his family, theit sjsirit would have been comi^etely broken, 
and their city would probably have remained withqut dktinc- 
tion among the small states of Italy. The senate suffered 
Tarquih to asiume the roy4 authority, without the ceremo- 
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nies of a legal election, or the usual approbation of die people. 
Repeated sufferings,' however, opened their eyes to the hor- 
rors of despotism ; they drove the tyrant from his throne, and 
adopted a consular form of government. From the moment 
that Brutus raised the dagger, streaming with the blood of • 
Lucretia, and vowed the expulsion of Tarquin, the Romans 
Vere destined to be the conquerors of the world. B. C. 509. 
Lav. lib. i, sect. 59. ~ 

We need not, therefore, trace the. government to a more re- 
mote period, than to the abolition of regal power. From that 
era the real character of* the people began to be developed, 
and a new spring was giv^i to their general exertions. They 
felt the necessity of governors, laws, and discipline ; but of 
such governors, laws, and discipline, as were favourable to 
the growth of their darling passions, the love of freedom, in- 
dependence, and dominion. 

The executive and legislative branches of their Constitution 
consisted of the consuls, the senate, and the assembly of the 
people. The Consuls were at once the prime ministers of the 
republic, and the generals of the armies. They presided over 
the senate, «and convened and dismissed it at pleasure. The 
Senate was a deliberative coimcil of state,. varying in numbers 
at different periods of time. This august and venerable body 
was cfl^mpctted of men of fortune^ whose characters were ex- 
emplary, and their extraction noble; To obtain the dignity 
of a senator it was necessary to pass through a regular grada-' 
tion of important offices. They were the guardians of reKgion, ' 
they appointc^d the proconsuls to the command of jM-ovinces,* 
had the disposal of the public treasures, and in times of alarm* 
and danger could appoint dictators, and invest the consuls 
with absolute power. 

To the Comttiay or general assembly of the Roman citizens 
belonged the exclusive privilege of making laws, the election 
of magistrates, and the declaration of war or peace. In crimi- 
nal cases they exercised the right of pardon, or acquittal. 
The Tribunes of die people were invested with very high au- 
thority ; and although originally intended only to mediate be- 
tween the Plebeians and Patricians, they could annul the de- 
crees of the senate by their negative, and under the pretence 
of measures injurious to- the state, could arrest even the con- 
suls themselves. (Li>^. lib. iv, sect. 26, &c.) As some balance 
to these privileges of the people, their assemblies paid great 
respect to the decrees of the senate, and to the sentiments of 
persons illustrious for their rank, and respectable for the offi- 
cer they Ijeld in the statje. Still, however, the branches of the 
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conadtution stood much in need of a common principle of 
imiqn; and as their privileges were so extensive, imd their power 
was so independent, they were frequently involved in conten- 
tion and discord* But the great perscHiai liberty enjoyed by 
every individual added, to an enthusiastic patriotism, fre-* 
quently united them ; and even their contests for superiority 
served ultimately to establish a firm and equal bsdance of 
power. 

The spirit of aristocracy, infused into the government by 
Servius Tullius, was preserved afterwards in the common* 
wealth ; and diis gave rise to perpetual contests between the 
Patricians and Plebeians. (B. €• SSOk lay. lib. t, c. 42«) The 
former, favoured by the senate, reccHnmended by dignity of 
character, and illustrious birth, as they were descended from 
the senators of the -first age of Rome, for some time had suf*- 
ficient influence to confine to themselves the greait officesof ihtt 
state. "When the latter, after repeated strafes, had obtained 
new privileges, the republic enjoyed n^ore internal tranquillitjr 
and her ba^es were fought with ^r^ater ardour; but by tfa« 
<^^>ression and cruelty which frequendy fc^wed, it proved 
^ngeixHis to invest an ignoble and indigent citizen with the 
sovereign autarky, as was falaUy experienced during the 
t^oody proscriptions of Marius and Sylla* SomeiimeA many 
evils resulted from the prevalence of die popular goversfiient^ 
and sometimes the Plebeians exerctsedtheir rights with mode* 
ration ; and when diey had acquired die privilege of choosing 
the magistrates, they fr^uenth^ showed a magnanimous fosi- 
t^mpt G^' power* However fierce and bold, and however irri- 
tated by opposition, they were still submissive to the estab* 
lished laws and public authority. Their dissensions gave a 
keener edge to dieir temper, and greater activity to their 
conduct* They encouraged the growth of all th<^ virtues, 
which were calculated to ocmoiliate the affections of friai^s, 
strike terror into enemies^ and increase the necessity of .per^ 
sonal merit. Thus did th^ form their hardy youfdi for the 
different situations of war and peace ; as candidalis i<Hr public 
offices at home, or competitors for fame abroad. 
- The dose and inseparable connexion, which subsisted be<- 
tween the civil and military departments, sufficiendy marks 
the character of the Roman people. In the enrolment ci 
the census, a plebeian was reckoned as a foot soldier, a knight 
as a horseman, and a legion as a detachment of the wfa^e 
community. The first o|ficers of the state were understood 
to command the armies of the republic by virtue of their 
Qjjril magistracy. No citizen could aspire to any high office 
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1>efore he had performed military service for a certain term 
of years ; and even in the extraordinary commissions, which 
were occasionally given, civil and military rank was never 
disjoined* The education c^ a soldier was the first step to 
all the honours of the state ; and the same personal qualities, 
ivhich were nece^ary for the general, were necessary for 
the prctor or the ccMisuL However difficult it may appear 
to blend in due j^^portions the characters of the soldier and 
the citizen ; yet it is evident, ^at in Rome the union was 
really effected, and became productive of the bcrfdest deter- 
minations in the senate, and the most invincible spirit in the 
field* Fei^son, vol* i* c 3* 

In the transactions of affaits with foreign states, the policy 
of the Romans was as reiined as their conduct in the field 
was heroic. That this policy was the result of regular and 
systematic principles, and did not proceed from accident or 
particukr contingencies, appears horn the pursuit of the 
same measures in the early, as well as in the advanced state 
of the republic* Whenever occupied by an important war, 
the Romans dissembled injuries received from other states^ 
till a convenient time of retaliation* As they did not alws^s 
make peace with sincerity, their treaties were sometimes no 
more than short suspensions from hostilities ; and they took 
care to introduce into them such conditions as ultimately 
proved: detrimental, and even destructive to their enemies* 
(Montesquieu, Grandeur des Romains, c* vi«) When they 
had conquered a powerful prince, they insisted upon his not 
making war upon his neighbours, under pretence of their 
alliance with themselves ; and, by tlus prohibition, they in 
effect deprived him of the exercises of his military power* 
Whenever two nations were at war, although not authorized 
by any alliance to interfere, they always espoused the cause 
of the weaker party* They never commenced hostilities ia 
a distant country, without procuring some ally near the ene*^ 
Qiy, whom they intended to attack* This measure contri- 
buted gready to their success in their wars with Carthage* 
The title of ally, indeed, was no more than a splendid and 
specious name, under which they availed themselves of the 
strength and the resources of other nations* So firm was 
their adherence to their fundamental maxim, to spare the 
vanquished, and subdue the proud, that they were not to be 
moved by any reverse of Jtortune, however disastrous, ts 
8(^cit peace* They looked with calmness upon the advances 
even of a victorious enemy ; and, in the midst of public dis- 
asters and defeats, displayed th^ sedate dignity aud unshaken 
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firmness of their genuine character. Their conduct to sub- 
dued countries showed the refinement of consummate politi- 
cians. They were cautious not to impose their laws and 
customs upon the nations they had suhdued, as such conduct 
must unavoidably have produced the most formidable con- 
federacies and insurrections : on the contrary, actuated by a 
spirit of mild and liberal toleration, they left them in the 
undisturbed exercise of their religion and laws; and only 
enforced siich general principles of subordination, as cor- 
rected natural ferocity of dispositicm, inclined them to adopt 
the arts and customs of their feonquerors, and induced them 
to regard the Romans, rather as their benefactors, than their 
masters.* 

In the vast compass of their dominions, from the Euphrates 
to the Alantic Ocean, and from the Danube to the deserts of 
Lybia, was felt the influence of their laws. Colonies were 
planted, municipal towns were honoured with the privileges 
of Roman citizens, federal states enjo3ring their own t:ustoms 
.and laws were civilized, and the most useful public edifices, 
jsuch as bridges, aqueducts, and temples, adorned the diffe- 
rent provinces. The wars, which had desolated neighbouring 
countries with incessant fur}', were terminated by their su- 
perior influence ; and their tributaries, united like the branches 
of one family, enjoyed a degree of intercourse and peace, to 
which the world before that auspicious period had been a 
stranger. Their political conduct, although sometimes ver- 
satile and accommodated to circumstances, was frequently 
directed by justice, generosity, honour, and disinterestedness; 
ftnd these virtues, supported by the great extent of their do- 
minion, and the terror of their arms, diffused a blaze of glory 
round the Roman name, which dazzled the eyes of all nations* 

In the year of Rome 556, when the Greeks were met to 
celebrate the Isthmian games at Corinth, a herald advanced 
Into the middle of the amphitheatre, and having commanded 
silence by sound of trumpet, he proclaimed that the Roman 
senate and Titus* Quinctius the general, in consequence of 
having conquered Philip, King of Macedon, restored liberty 
and the free exercise of their own laws, to all the provinces 

* Tacitus has informed us of the methods adopted by the politic Agri- 
cola, to soften the rugged manners of the Britons, and make them pa- 
tient of the Roman yoke. ** Jam vero principum fiUos Uberalibus artibus 
erudire» inde etiam habitus nostri honor, et frequens toga ; paulatimque 
discessum ad delinimenta vitiorum, porticus et balnea» et conviviorum 
elegantiam t idque apud imperitos hutnanitas vocabatur, cum par* *er- 
^j/r«r/* esset" Taciti Vita Agric. p. 426. Ed. Gracv. The last worda of 
the sentence disclose to us the refined policy of the Romans* . 
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6f Greece* So tran^orted were the assembled multitudes 
with this unexpected declaration^ that they could scarcely 
credit the testimony of their senses ; and so completely did 
joy possess their minds at die news of this auspicious event, 
that they could not fix the least attention upon the perform- 
ance of the games. As soon as they were concluded, the 
crowds hastened to express: thei^ gratitude to the Roman 
general* " How happy, exclaimed diey, in this transport of 
exultation, is it for the world, that there should exist a peo- 
ple who glory in expending their treasures, and enduring the 
hardships of war to procure the liberty of odiers. This peo-. 
pie do not confine their generous exertions to the neighbour- 
ing states, but even traverse the ocean to repel injustice, an4 
i^tablish Religion and Law. Oppressed as we were by the ^ 
yoke of a foreign tyrant, we now regain our ancien$ indei> 
poadence by the proclamation of a Roman herald. 1^ hope 
of such happiness could only be the result of an aspiring 
mind ; to resdize such an expectation requires the singular 
£ivour of die Oods, and the greatest generosity of Men.^ 
I/ivy, lib. 33, c 32, &c. ' - 

The destination of the Romans to war was die first prin- 
ciple of their, original institudoQS ; it was cultivated by theilr 
kings, and invariably pursued throughout every age of tl^ 
commonwealth. It arose indeed primarily from the nature 
of their situation; The* subjects of Romulu^s^were composed 
of a mixed banditti, who made themselves obnoxious to the 
neighbouring stSates by the frequency of their predatory ex^ 
cursioils. ^Ajs such lawless conduct subjected th^m not only 
to just jretsdiation, but to the severest infliction of revenge; - 
the wars, which the Romans%t first began for the sake of 
p Wer, were soon continued tipon principles of self-preser^ 
ration?: they became the objects of fear or of envy to all the 
surraonding people ; and king after king, and state after state, 
came forth to crush their aspiring power. Alba looked widi 
a jealous eye^ upon the prosperity of her coteny, and at- 
tempted its overthrow. The Volsci, Sabines, Samnites, La- 
tins, and Etrurians succeeded ; and die tiauls attacked thena 
with such numero^ armies, as often in ihe early ages of the 
republic threatened their destruction. 

The short duration of the consxdar government, although 
liable to soitie inconveniences, was to men of courage and 
talents a strong incentive to martial exploits."* Various causes 

* hiry states particularly the inconvenieAciei With regard to military 
operations^ which arose froxn th^ short period of the consular power. 1 
baYe endeavoured to recoikcile that historian with Moatei<}uieM> witil 
VOL. !• S 
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usually opei^te to set bounds to the ambition of monarch^* 
In the course of a long reign, many passions, and even in- 
dolence itself, successively rule their minds. But as the 
office of the chief magistrates of the republic was confine^ 
to a single year, diey were impatient to signalize their short 
command by great and glorious achievements^ The moment 

{iropitious to emulation and a love of glory was not to be 
ost. They were powerfully stimulated to put a quick period 
to «ny war^ in which they were engaged, by some rapid aind 
decisive measures; lest die harvest of victory and fame should 
be reaped by their successors. For die indulgence of this 
spirit of enterprize, the most extensive scope was afforded, 
by a long series of campaigns, battles, and sieges ; as the 
tcjfmple ox Janus was shut only, three times during the long ' 
pisriod of 700 years, and only once whilst Rome was subject 
to a consular government, at the close. of the iirot Punic 
war.* 

II. This martial spirit, of which such plain vestiges may 

/be traced in the early manners pf the people, was matured 

by the strictest attention ,to discipline, by every encourage- 

fnient to bear the labours of war, and by the invention and 

perfection of every expedient which could improve the arts 

' <^ attack and defence*! 

Their discipline was the result of innumerable dangers, 
and <^ painful and long experi«nce. Their attachment to it 
was equally politic and firm ^ for they were too acute not to 
discern that it was the most effectual support of dieir power* 
The nulitary oath Was administered under peculiar cix'cum- 
Stances of solenmity. The legionary soldier swore with 
alacrity never to desert the gliden eagle, which was displaj^ 
ed in the front of his cc^ort oroiquadron. To this he looked 
up as to a tutelary god, und^ whose wings he fought with 
confidence, md by whose guid^mce he was iaiss|ired he should 
be led to victory.^ 

Jn the q)acious £eld of Solars, whichi was pleasantly situated 
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it^hom he i« at issue upc>n tb'is subject Compare Montesquieu, Gran* 
deur, c. i, with Livy, fib. xli, c, 15. lib. axiv, c,"tJ. lib. ix, c 18. 
^ • A. U. C. 517, in ttie eonsulship of Atiiius Bulbutf and Manlius Tor- 
quatus. 

I Polybius, book vi. Gibbon, vol. i, c. 1, and Ims notes a^d authorities. 
Of the Roman discipline, castrametation, arms, marched, and martial 
laws, there is a very curious and distinct account in Josepbus de BelU 
Jud. lib. tii, c. 5. 

i Tacitus expressly calls the standards, ** Propria legionum mimina,** 
and "beHorum deos.*' TertulUan weU remaiSkf, <<ReHgsio Romanordm 
tota castrensis, signs veneratur, signa Jurats et omnibus diis prxpo&it.*^ 
Harphy*t Tacitus* 
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u|K)a the banks qf the Tyber, the ardent youdl ware exercis*- 
ed in feats of manly activity : here the charioteers contended 
in the rapid race, and the youthful recruits were trained to 
hurl the spear, and manage the horse. The veterans here 
performed their various evolutions in toilsome review. No- 
thing was wanting to give this busy scene the complete ap- 
pearance of a field of battle, but the effusion of blood. The 
• soldiers were animated not only by the presence, but the 'ex- 
ample, of their leaders. Even in the decline of life Marius 
continued his accustotned exercises in this place, and here 
Po^^pey displayed his unrivalled skill in horsemanship. 

When the army, previously trained to every martial exer- 
cise, had taken the field, the Roman general found that the 
surest expedient to efface the dishonour of a defeat^ was to 
increase the labours of the campaign, rather than to diminish 
the vigour of his troops, by any relaxation of duty. Syila 
compelled his soldiers, after they had fled before Mkhridates, 
to labour with such incessant assiduity, that they called for 
another batde, as a tespite from dieir fatigues. TheiF toil 
not only inured them to hardships, but preserved their cbn^ 
stitutions vigorous and healthy, as they avoided those sud- 
den changes from extreme exertion to extreme ease, which 
are' so injurious to modem armies. 

Ilieir native courage had eveiy assistance, which it could 
in any degree . derive from constant practice, an^i habitual 
skill* Their Jarms were heavier Aan those of other nations, 
and their dexterity in using them was the result of confirmed 
habit. By the management of all kinds of weapons, and by 
the practice of every movement, which could give additional 
strength and activity to the body, they were gradually trained^ 
to real action. 

During the short intervals of peace, they were engaged m 
the hardy occnpaticm of agricuhure, the only pacific emplcy- 
meAt which was thonght worthy of a Roman citizen. To r 
turn the stubborn soil, to be exposed to all the changes of 
weather, to subsist upon a frugal diet, and undergo every 
r^oroL labour, were the best preparatives for war. In the early 
ages of the commonwealth, this employment was ennobled by 
th^ practice of consuls and dictators, who tilled their paternal 
fields with their own hands 7 and Cincinnatus, Fabms, and 
P*abricius, were called from the plough to* fill the greatest 
offices^ of taste, and lead their countrymen to battle. 

The Romans looked with attention upon the warlike apr- 
pointments and arms of other nations, aftd showed their pro- 
ibund judgment in quickly adoptinc^ expedients to supply - 
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ibtir own defects. They copied the fb^*m of the Sabiiie shield, . 
and armed their troops with the Spaiush sword. . Horses for 
their cavafary were procured from Numidia ; and the wreck 
of a Carthagenian vessel fortunately thrown upon their toast^ 
was the model of their first ship of war. At the beginning ^ 
of the contest with Carthage, they had not a sing^ vt^sel of ^ 
this description ; but at its close they were masters of die sea. 
They stationed the captured elephants, which had been em- 
ployed against them in the Punic wars, in the front <^ their 
army against IHiilip of Macedon. The genius of such a pecH 
pie, so versatile and alive to improvement, seemed to form^ 
them for extensive empire ; and hence it is the less extraor- 
dinary, that the ready adoption of foreign arms and invenn*^- 
tions proved destructive to die ^tions which originally used 
them.* 

But the peculiar glory of Roman tactics arose from the 
formation and discipline of the legion. Agreeable to ^le ge- 
nius of the people, it was better calculated for attack than de» 
fence. Wim respect to attivity it had great advantages over 
the Grecian and Macedonian phalanx, which was only so 
constructed, as to force its way by the depth and solidity of 
its compact and closely-wedged ranks. The open order which 
the legionary troops preserved, gave to eveiy 8<ddier the free 
etercise'of his arms, and afforded space for reinforcements to 
advance to fhe relief of those, whose strength was exhausted. 
The spaces likewise gave room for ^ first to fall back into 
the second, and with them to make a new attack ; and if these 
two ranks when united were overpowered, diey retired to the 
Xtsr rank, with whose assistance they renewed the charge 
with three-fcdd impetuosity. The regular manner in which 
this advance or retreat was conducted, constituted the perfec- 
tion of the Roman discipline. Tht success, which it must 
finally secure, was certain, when we consider the legions op- 
posed to irregukirsb^uiiarians, who, if once routed, never re- . 
turned to a second attack. In many battles, the Romans were 
at first repulsed by the number or impetuosity of the hostile 
troops : but by their judicious ahangements and evolutions^ 
the event was ultimately favourable ; the enemy was checked 
in the midst of his successful career, and the laurel x>f victory 
,was suddenly snatched from his handsf. 

' * . ■ . ' 

* Montesaukti^ c. i, iu, Kennet, p. 239. Gibbon^ vol. i, p. iC Polybio^ 
Hb. vi, sect. 30, 21, 24, edit. Gronov. 

j- Gibbon, vol. i. c. i. Ferguson c, 3, and the tiled fsassages. Livy 
centrasti the phalanx with the legion, and points out the superioi* ex- 
cellence of the latter, wlien comparing the forces of Alexander witl^ 
l^e Romans. ** Statatiu^ uterque mileSt ordines servant : sed ilU ph«» 
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The first model of a Roman camp seems to hiive been 
Irst suggested by the rude intrenchmeBts, which Romulus 
caused to be thrown up to defend his rising city. This plan 
was in succeeding times greatly imi^roved; and the camp of 
the Romans was remarkable for the perfect regularity of its 
quadrangular fonn : it was divided by parallel lines^ compos- 
ing spacious streets, for the accommodation, in separate de- 
tachments, of tavalry, infantry and auxiliaries ; was secured 
by the breadth and depth of its ditch, and the loftiness of its 
ramparts, armed with. a line of strong and close palisades** 
Whenr at this day we trace the remaining vestiges of their 
encampments, we can in some degree realize the descriptions 
wlucfa the» ancients have gpiven us, and fairly infer the great- 
ness of their strength from their long duration* Many camps 
ia this island, and upon the continent, such as that near 
K}nietoii, upon the borders of Herefordshire, the camp near 
Dorchester in Dorsetshire ; at Caster, or Yenta IcenorunVi 
near Norwich; Caesar's camp upon the Rhine, and that 
which overtops the white cliffs of Dieppe, may be supposed, 
from their present fresh and unbroken appearance, to have 
been formed only a few centuries ago* 

The degant and lively historian Livy, presents us with a 
very striking instance of the effect produced upon the minds 
of their enemies, by the martial improvements made by the 
Romans* Philip the second, king of Macedon, caused the 
bodies of some of his soldiers, who had fallen in the skirmish, 
to be brought into his camp, that they might be burifed with 
military Jionours- His motive was to instigate his army to 
expose themselves with more alacrity to the dangers of war# 
But the method he took to rouse their courage, produced a 
contrary effect, inclined them to inactivity, and increased 
their fears* His troops, who had been accustomed to fight 
with the Crreeks and Illyrians, and to inflict and receive only 
slight wounds made by darts and arrows, now beheld the 
bodies of their dead comrades marked by deep and ghastly 
cuts, and deprived of heads and limbs by the keen and vigo- 
rous strokes of the Spanish swords, the weighty weapons of 
the Romans. With dismay they reflected upon the enemies 
with whom they had to contend, and the great superiority of 

ffiMix immobllis et unius generis : Roman* acies distinctior^ ex pluribus 
partibus constans t facilia partienti, quacunque opus esset, fmilU jiia* 
geniV^ tiv. lib. viii, c 8, et lib. ix 

*• Tet was this phalanx never or very seldom able to stand against tlie 
Roman armies, which were embattelled in so excsellent a form, as I 
know not nrh^er anv nation besides them have tised« either befave fii 
w^bcc** Sir W.BAleii^b, 11.^3. 
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their arms, and mode of /fighting. Philip himself^ no less 
alarmed, recalled his son Persens and his troops from the 
straights of Pelagonia to reinforce his desponding army* 
From a loftyhill he soon after reconnoitered the position of' 
the enemy, and took a distinct vieir of their camp» He 
remarked the different quarters into which it was divided^ 
the exact order in which the tents were pitched, and' the 
intersectiona which formed the streets. Astonished a| the 
admirable arrangement of all the parts, he candidly ackftow* 
ledged, as Pyrrhus king of Epirus had done before, that no 
nation could equal the Komans in the skill displayed in this 
essential branch of the art of war. I^iv. lib. 31, c. 36. 

But the Romans found, that the perfection of their move* 
ments in the field, and the security of their position in canips^ 
would not complete the military art, without imposing the 
strictest restraints upon the conduct of a soldier, and liolding 
out the most lucrative and glorious recompense for his valour. 
Such was the inflexible rigour of martial law, that cowaxt£ce 
and disobedience led to inevitable death, inflicted by the 
swords and darts of his comrades ; whilst, on the other hand, 
every exploit was attended by its appropriate honour. The 
rich trappings of horses, the golden chain, the civic, die 
mural, and the rostral crowns, awaited the return of the 
veteran from the field of battle ; and pensions arising from die 
sale of the ccmquered lands, or settlements upon fertile ^pots- 
of ground, were granted for the support of his declining age, 
and as the rewards of his long and faithful services* 

The Triumph^ which derived its origin from the eariiest 
age of the republic, when Romulus returned home laden wi^ 
spoils of his vanquished enemies, tended in a much greater 
degree to cherish this martial spirit. ^Livy, lib. c* 9» Floras, 
lib. i, c. 18.) This ceremony, repugnant as it was to the 
feelings of compassion for the distressed, and odculated to 
encourage arrogance and ostentation, in point of splendour 
and poijnp, was superior to the honour ever paid to victorious 
<:hiefs and armies in any other country. It was attended by 
an innumerable concourse of applau^foig spectators, collected 
from every part of the empire. Such was the glory assigned 
to Paulus Emilius, the great conqueror of Macedon, after 
he had toought Perseus, king of that x:ountry, and his family, 
prisoners to Rome. . (B. C. 168. Liv. lib. xlv, c 39 et 40.)' 
The procession passed through spacious and lofty arches, 
ornamented with pictures and statues, to the splendid temple 
of the lofty capitstL At first appealed bands of ^runq^eters, 
andrOther marti^ Qiui^jjli^s, who to prepare the spectators 
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fot*~ military scenes, sounded the loud and animating charge 
of battle; The priests, clothed in long robes, and crowned 
with chaplets, walked by the side of the white oxen of Cli- ' 
tumnus devoted to sacrifice. The sculptured figures, painted 
banners, and various symbols of the subdued cities and pro- 
vinces, were distiiictly displayed. The gold and silver c;oin 
deposited in capacious vases, were carried upon the shoulders 
of the most robust soldiers. The burnished coats of mail, 
waving crests, glittering spears, and the golden goblets and 
rich plate which had adorned the royal banquets of Antigo- 
nus and Seleucus, best disposed for the view of the people, 
were conveyed in long trains of carriages. The chariot of 
the captive king next appeared, containing his diadem and 
his arfnour. Then walked Perseus clad in mourning, with*. 
slow and melancholy steps, attended by his children and 
friends. The golden crowns, sent by the numerous states in 
alliance with the republic, as tokens of congratulation on her- 
recent conquest, cairried in the hands of their respective 
ambassadors, announced the approach of the conqueror hiifn-^ 
self. Paulus Emilius appeared standing erect, in a ma||ni- 
ficent chariot, that was drawn by four milk white horses ; he 
was clothed in a purple robe, his head encircled with a reful- ; 
gent diadem, and waving in his hand a branch of laurel. 
The procession 'was closed by the whole army bearing the 
Imperisd eagles at the front of their cohorts and squadrons, 
and intermixing with the song of triumph the praises of their 
general. ^* 

Those who instituted the triumph as a national celebrity, 
perfectly understood the genius of a people disposed to catch 
die flame of emulation from every incident, which gave dig-^ 
nity to the character of a soldier. This honour was indeed 
rarely granted to any officer of inferior rank to a dictator, 
consul, or praetor : but as eaeh of them shared it in common 
widi every tribtme, centurion, and even legionary of his. 
army, it failed not to inspire them all with ardour for military - 
service. The same distinction, therefore, which was the* 
reward of one victory, frequently proved the source of an- 
other. 

III. Rome at an early period called for the aid of religion, 
to give greater efficacy to her civil laWs and military insti- 
tutions. Numa lulled the infant kingdom into a short repose, 
m order to strengthen it by his sacred establishments. (S^ 
C. 713. Liv. lib. i, c. 19, &c.) The attention paid to au- 
gury, which was at once the resource and the delusion df 
the BomanS) arose to the highest degree df superstitiom^ 
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Not only the departed heroes, who had been rsused to the 
rank of divinity by the elegant fictions of Greece, as well Jis 
the gods of other nations, were naturalised ; but every virtue 
and vice, every art and profession, the deities of every grove 
and stream, derived a peculiar character from their respec- 
tive votaries ; were represented by images, ornamented with 
peculiar symbols, and worshipped with appropriate rites* 
^c excessive credulity of the populace, ever eager for the 
account of prodigies and fables, was at all times flattered by 
the magistrates, and respected by the philosophers, who howr 
ever they might smile in secret at the prevailing superstition, 
still assumed in public the mass of external reverence for tlm 
mythology of their country. The ceremonies 6f polytheism 
were in general of the most cheerful tendency ; processions 
to the temples, except in cases of public calamity, were so- 
cial meetings of festivity ; and sacrifices to the gods were 
little more than the feasts of their worshippers* 

A scrupulous attention to religion was the peculiar boast 
and pride of the Romans : and Cicero hesitates not to assert^ 
that to their piety, and their firm belief in the over-ruling 
providence of the gods, they were indebted for their ascen- 
dancy over all other nations. (Cicero de Harusp. Responsis.) 
The establishment of pontiffs, flamens^ augurs, and vestalsg 
was supported by consecrated lands ; and as the civil and 
military departments were not deemed incompatible with 
the religiious, even emperors, consuls, and generals aspired 
to, and exercised the offices of the priesthood. The imioa 
of religion indeed with the civil government is a striking 
feature in the Roman policy. Augustus was sensible of its 
great importance ; and he, as well as succeeding emperors, 
sought to raise himself above the attacks of his^enejaiies,*and 
exalt the respectability of his character to the greatest ele-* 
vation, by assuming the venerable title and inviolable dignity 
of the Pontifex Maximus. 

rV. The spirit of patriotism was never so generally diffus- 
ed, nor so long preserved, as in ancient Rome. So ardent 
were the sentiments which it iitspired, and so daring tthe ac- 
tions which it excited that it was rather a passion than a 
habit of theimind. It was the source of numberless virtues; 
it fostered patience, and alleviated toil j it extinguished the 
fire of ambition, and even silenced the voice of aaturej aiui 
taught the Romans to despise all private interest, and to si^* 
mit to the severest pain for the benefit of the state. Hence 
Junius Brutus condemned his traitorous sons .to an ignomi- 
oiotts death. Begulus^ unmoved by the supj^cattoos of hw 
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keeping relations and friends, and undismayed by the pros* 
pect of certain torture, returned to Cardiage ; and the inflexi- 
ble Manlius Torquatus, checking the strongest feelings of 
the heart, -devoted his victorious son to the sword of the 
executioner. 

The republic was frequently agitated by the most violent 
convulsions of party. The debates of the senate were inter* 
rupted by the clamprous demands of the tribunes, solicitoits 
to secure the rights of the people. The forum was often a 
scene of war, and the peaceful gown was stained with blood. 
Both -Tiberius and Caius Gracchus, the intemperate advo- 
cates for the revival of the Agrarian law, misled by injudi* 
cious zeal for the privileges of the plebeians, fell a sacrifice 
to the vengeance of aristocratic power; and in a subsequent pe*. 
nod, the wants of the profligate, and the ambition of the noble^ 
produced a deep and formidable conspiracy, which was de* 
tected by the vigilance of Cicero, and hurried Catiline to 
open rebellion and death. 

Still we find that internal discord was often silenced when 
intelligence was brought to the city of hostile designs and 
movements. Such an alarm was sufficient to abate the ani^ 
moeity of contending factions, and to unite every order in 
the firmest union fq^r the public Betvice. The arrival of 
BEEunubal in Italy produced an immediate cessation of all 
civil dissentions. The storm which had raged at home sud- 
denly increased its violence, but changed its direction^ and 
fell \i4th redoubled fury upon the common enemy. 

From the love of meir jcountry immediately resulted, in 
Ae purest times of the commonwealth, die sacrifice of every 
private interest to the public welfare. The Romans foresaw 
that opulence, by the introduction of luxury^, would disqualify 
them for the toils of war, and destroy that just equality, which 
limits ambition to the sole desire of acting for the general 
good. They therefore esteemed poverty a virtue ; and this, 
which in the first tnhab{tatit» of Rmio was the effect of neces- 
sity, became 'among their descendants, for some ages, an ob- 
ject of choice. They considered it as the sure guardian of 
liberty, and opposed it to the encroachn^ents of corruption. A 
Roman, during the purest dmes of the commonwealth, thought 
that frugalit}'- formed a part of his glory ; and at the ^amc 
time that he exposed his life to every danger, in order to fill the 
public treasur)', be performed military serx^ice without stipend 
or gratuity. Every one thought himself sufiiciendy opulent 
in the -riches of the state, and would have esteemed it un- 
worthy of his character to require any emolument from th 
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offices with which his country had invested him, and which 
he held only to contribute to her aggrandizement. The ge- 
neralSf animated by the same noble contempt of wealth as the 
common soldiers, depended only for their subsistence on their 
small inheritance of land, which they tilled with their own 
hands. Regulus requested permission of the Senate to return 
from the command of the army to the cultivation of his litde 
farm. (B. C. 2S6.) Paulu^ Emilius, who filled his native 
city with the rich spoils of the kings of Macedon, died with* 
out sufficient money to defray the expenses of his funeraL 

This virtuous and patriotic disposition may be illustrated 
by the sumptuary laws, which were enacted at different pe- 
riods, and which, without any exception in favour of high 
Urth, fdrtune, or rank, regulated the expenses of vcveiy citi-' 
sen* No articles of luxury escaped the attention of these 
ri^d and sagacious legislators, who saw the necessity of es*« 
tablishing public opulence upon private economy. By the 
Oppian law the Roman ladies were prohibited from wearing 
robes of various colours, ' from having ornaments which ex- 
ceeded the value of half a^ ounce of gold, and from being 
drawn in a chariot by two horses, unless to attend some 
public solemnity. Orchius limited the number c^ guests to be 
invited to entertainments; Fannius regulated Ae expense 
of public festivals ; and Cornelius confined that of funerals 
to a very moderate sum. A^d as a proof that in these pure 
times any relaxation of such laws was highly disa[^roved, 
even by those who were most the objects of their severity, 
Duronius was expelled the Senate, because, when he served 
the office of tribune, he had abrogated this law which limited 
the expense of feasts.* -^ 


CHAPTER ym. 

THE SUBJtCT CONTINUED. 

THE causes stated in the preceding chapter had tile 
greatest influence upon the sentiments and the conduct of 
the Romans, both at home ^d abroad, estabU3hed their mi-* 

" • For the history of the rise and proffress of the Roman taws, see Duck' 
de Auctoritate Juris Civilia, Eden^s Elements of the Civil Law* FoK^hfl^ 
origin of the laws of the Twelve Tables, -and their division in.to vari<)u.8 
parts, see Livy, lib. iii, c. 32, 34. Dionysius Hallcaniass. b. x- Hook's 
Roman History, vol. i, b. ii, c. 27. Livy, lib. vi, c. 41. Graviaa, Ub. ii, c, 
28. Poljbius, b. 6* > . 
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litary character, and raised them by slow degrees, to the 
summit of dominion, * 

Vain were the efforts of the people of Italy to resist them; 
and the successive attacks of the sovereigns of Macedon, 
Syria, and Egypt, were equally fruitless. The disgraceful 
capitulation of the legions in the straights of Caudium, th« 
near approach of Coriolanus to Rome at the head of the 
Volsci, were productive of no permanent advantage to the 
conquerors. The armies of the republic were often compell- 
ed to flee, or to surrender, and were sometimes reduced to 
the most humiliating distress. But the severest repulses 
tended only to give a new spring to their exertions. The 
impetuous fury of the Gauls, and the alacrity of Pyrrhu?, 
made indeed a temporary impression ; but they could not 
finally prevail. At one time Varro, at another Cneius Scipio 
was* cut off, their forces were routed, and the bravest of 
their troops were slain.} but the courage of the senate and 
the people was still firm and undaunted; the spirit of ths^ir 
institutions cherished it, and their exertions were too much 
the result of calm intrepidily and confirmed habit, to be dis- 
concerted by the fall of a general, the overthroM^ of an army, 
or the suspension of a triumph. Victory was sometimes capri- 
cious in the distribution of her favours ; she flew to give 
transient success to other nations, and swelled their minds 
with delusive hopes of conquest. But most propitious to 
discipline, valour, and perseverance, she failed not finally 
to encircle with her unfading laurel the brows of her darling 
Romans. 

In the Cardiaginians we behold their most formidable 
enemies. They Were the only people, v^ho, by their opulence, 
territories, spirit, and resources, seemed capable of contend- 
ing with them for empire, with any prospect of success.* 
Their transactions and wars form one of ^the most idterescing 
portions of the history we are now considering. But un* 
fortunately for dieir fame^ and the wishes of posterity, the 

• For $n accurate account of the constitution, laws, commerce, and^ 
dominions of Carthage, aee Fergfuson*s Roman Repubtic, vol i, p. 68. 
Intai>ne chapter of moderate len^h he has compressed Uie memorable 
transactions of the second Punic war, p^ lOd The account of the batf 
X\c of Cannx is detailed with singular precision and perspicuity. 

Pol>bius has drawn a concise but striking contrast between the f!our< 
fahmg condition of Rome, and the declining state of Carthage» at the 
commencement of the first Punic war. Lib. ti, sect. 49, &c. See Aris- 
tot. de Republica, )ib« ii, cap. 9. Polybius supplied Liry with much in* 
formation relative to the Punic wars. Ltvy has not only adopted, in many 
instances, his statement of facts, but even has literally translated hh 
egressions. Liv.iib. xxx» c. 45, and lib. xxxiii« c. 10. 
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chief accounts recorded of them are received from the i»ri- 
tings. of their prejudiced rivals. The Roman historians-take 
delight in placing all their transactions in the most unfavour- 
able light, and asperse their nadonal character with the odious 
imputation of systematic cruelty and perfidy. Nor are the 
Greek writers totally free from an unfavourable bias, and 
the influence of similar prejudices. The most impartial and 
full detail of their government, laws, arts, manners, and in- 
6Ututions, would have been peculiarly interesting to Britain, 
as they rose to their height of dominion and opulence by the 
power of their navy, and the extent of their colonies and 
commerce. During the second Punic war, the full enerjgy 
of both nations was drawn forth into action. (B. C 220.) 
IXannibal combined in his character all the qualiiicatioixs df 
a great statesman, and a consummate general ; and when rht 
magnitude and the number of the obstacles he surmounted 
in his invasion of Italy be considered, the extensive and dif* 
ficult tract of country which be traversed," the factious pai> 
ties of Carthage, which attempted to disconcert J^ his mea- 
sures, the discordant interests of the allied forces which he 
reconciled, and the powerful armies and skilful generals he 
opposed, he may surely be ranked, where Scipio Africanus^ 
his great rival in arms, did not hesitate to place liim, among 
the greatest heroes of antiquity. 

Even after the successive defeats of the Romans at Thra- 
Simene, at Trebia, and the complete destruction of their 
choicest army at Cannae,, when they were basely deserted by 
many .of their allies, the senate did not relax, even for a 
moment, the firmness of an(tient institutions, and disdained 
jto negociate with the enemy, while he continued within the 
territories of the republic. And at that critical conjuncture, 
far from being dismayed at his approach, they sold by public 
auction the ground upon which his army was encamped ; 
and it was purchased at the price it would have reached 
during a period of the utmost tranquillity. At the same time 
that a body of troops advanced from the city to give batde 
to Hannibal, another detachment marched out at an opposite 
gate to reinforce the army ip Spain. ,Xivy, lib. xxvi, c. 11^ 

The victorious Hannibal, instead of making' an additional 
effort of courage in compliance with the advice of his most 
txperienced officers, and marching with rapidity to Eomc;^ 
immediately after the battle of Cannae, before his enemies 
could recover from their consternation, was imprudent enough 
to allow his soldiers to indulge in the enervating luxuries of 
Capua. This was the subject of his vaiu lamentation, as li/e; 
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^was'reluctantly sailing back to his native country, and be^ielj 
for the last time the lessening shores of Italy, that had beeft 
so frcquendy the scenes of his glory. (Liv. lib. xxxiii, capw 
18, &c. lib. XXX, cap. 20.) Such is the interesting account 
of Livy. But it seems probable that a want of those sup- 
plies, which he requested immediately after the battle of 
Cannae, was the true cause of the decline of his prosperity, 
and the ruin of Carthage ; as he continued to infest Itoly for 
the course of fourteen years after his stay at Capua, during 
that time gained several victories, and kept his enemies iq 
a state of constant alarm for the safety of the empire. 

The^ steady ardour of Scipio Africanus turned the tide of 
success, and the fortune of Hannibal and of Carthage sunk 
under his triumphant arms. (B. C. 202. Liv. lib. xxx, cap» 
35.) The battle of Zama gave to the Romans the dominion 
of the \vorld. The event of the second Punic war was par- 
ticularly advantageous, by affording them the means of car- 
rying their conquests into the most distant countries; for 
after the defeat of the Carthagenians, there were no mari- 
time forces sufficiently powerful to contend with them for 
the command of the ocean. As their plan of operations^ was 
conducted upon regular principles, their success was not un- 
stable and transitory, like that of Alexander the Great, but 
continued through the long period of nine centuries to ac* 
cumulate power, and gradually add kingdom to kingdom. 

After Rome had subdued the fairest countries of the an- 
cient world, the arms of her ambitious generals were directed 
against each other. To the bloody proscriptions of Marina 
ond Sylla succeeded the stratagems and triumphs of the politic 
and accomplished Julius Caesar. Elated with his conquests 
in Gaul^ and fired with the most ardent ambition, he passed 
the Rubicon, the prescribed boundary of his province, to* 
plunge his sword into the bosoms of his countrymen. (B. (J, 
50. Ferguson, vol. ii, book iii, chap. 1, &c.) The stern virtue 
of Cato, and the prowess of the amiable Pottipey, were inef- 
fectually opposed to the haughty dictator. At length, pierced 
by the daggers of those friends whose lives he had spared, 
he expired in the senate-house beneath the statue of" his un-, 
iiappy rival. The debauched and profligate Antony forged 
new chains for his countrymen ; and Brutus and Cassius, who 
for a long time opposed only mild remonstrances to his enor- 
mities and usurpation, at length had recourse to unavail- 
ing arms ; and the fields of Philippi were stained with their 
patriotic blood. (Ferguson, vol. li, chap% 4.) The eloquence 
of Cicero^ which had been successively directed against the 

VOL. !• f 
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rapacity of Verres, and the conspirac; of Catiline, was xht 
cause of his own lamentable encL With the boldness of truth, 
and the warmth of indiscretion, he provoked the rage of an 
implacable tyrant by the enumeration of his private vices. 
The matchless power of his talents, the unsullied integrity 
of his character, and a long life devoted to the service of his 
friends and the public, pleaded for him in vain. The vin- 
dictive* Antony fixed his guildess head up^n that rostruni, 
from which he had so frequently delighted and instructed 
his countrymen. B. C. 50* 

This period of history, from the time of Marius to the 
accession of Augustus, presents the most (Calamitous prospect, 
filled with recitals of sanguinary proscriptions, and crowded 
with images of martial horror. It abounds with examples 
of successful villainy, and unavailing virtue. But after the 
naval victory of Actium had given the -empire to Augustus, 
the scene brightened into the fair views of order and happi- 
ness, the storms of civil discord were hushed into peace, and 
philosophy, literature, and the arts, derived the gre?itest and 
most honourable encouragement from his patronage* 

To the Tuscans Rome was first indebted for its works of 
architecture, sculpture, and painting. The qualities, which 
particularly characterized the productions of that ingenious 
people, were boldness, solidity, and grandeur, as appears 
from the foundations of the Capitol, the remains of the Cloaca 
Maxima, and many other specimens which are still extant. 
But the superior elegance of Grecian execution attracted the 
whole attention of die Romans, as soon as their conquests 
gave them an opportunity of becoming conversant with Gre- 
cian works of art. 

From the indiscriminate collection of the specimens of the 
fine arts, arose by slow degrees the genuine taste of the Ro- 
mans. When Marcellus took S}Tacuse, he conveyed all the 
pictures and statues of that elegant city to Ro^ie. The re- 
monstrances of Fabius Maximus against his conduct were 
uttered without effect ; and in vain did he represent, that as 
such trifles formed the occupation and the amusement of an 
idle and an effeminate people, they were beneath the notice^ 
of his countrymen, distinguished as they were for the daring 
^ergy of their minds, and the manly roughness of their 
character. The love of the arts, which commenced at this 
period, was successively gratified by the conquest of those 
Grecian cities most eminent as the repositories of their prq« 
ductions. llie triumph of Emilius was graced with aome 
of the choicest monuments of sculpture ; and Mummius^ the 
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tasteless conqueror of Achaia, completely stripped C!orinth 
of her statues and pictures, to enrich his native city. Some- 
times the vanity, and sometimes the avarice of generals ^d 
governors of provinces, contributed to make Rome a maga- 
zine <T( the fairest spoils of Greece ; and the custom of adorn- 
ing the theatres with them by the public authority of the 
magistrates, contributed to dijflPuse a refinement of taste. And 
even during the bloody conflicts of the civil wars, the public 
and private repositories were considerably enriched; for Sylla 
brought home the plunder of Athens, and Julius Caesar 
formed a valuable collection of ancient gems. 

An aera of the highest refinement commenced with the 
reign olF Augustus, whose palace was adorned with the rich 
vases of Corinth. (B. C. 27*) Grecian artists were invited 
tb Rome, and the masterly execution of the medals of that 
period, prove their superiority to those of former times. The 
capital of the world, which Augustus found ^disgraced by 
buildings of the rudest forms and materials, displayed under 
his Tuispices and those of his son-in-law Agrippa, in its mar- 
ble palaces, temples, and theatres, all the elegance and ma- 
jesty of Grecian architecture. The public edifices were not 
€inly furnished with the choicest ornaments of the same coun- 
trvy but the streets and squares exhibited the exquisite images 
of all the Pagan deities.* . . 

* The same obligations which the Romans owed to Greece 
for inspiring them with a love of the arts, were extended to 
philosophy and polite literature, with this renmrkabic differr 
ence, that in the former they were only admirers, and in the lat- 
ter they ventured to be competitors with their great masters. 
A fonchiess for sculpture and painting, and the cultivation of 
eloquence and poetry, kept nearly an equal pace ; and the 
same age saw them arise, and flourish together. Writers^ 
whose works are the glory of ancient Italy, and the subject 
of encomium for every generation, adorned this golden pe- 
riod, and reached that standard of excellence, from which 
the unpolished style of their predecessors, and the degene- 
rate affectation of their followers, seem equally remote. Ho- 
race and Virgil, Tibullus and Propertius, flourished in the 
court of Augustus. The two first, indeed, through the noble 

* The admirer of ancient sculpture may see some fine specimens of 
the art in the Pomfret collection in Oxford* But the best school of ob* 
serration which this country can aftord to any one who is desirous of 
improving his taste, it) ay be found at Mr. Townly's, in Dartmouth^street, 
Westminster. For an entertaining account of sculpture, and of English 
collections in particular, see Mr. Dallaway's Anecdotes of the Arts, p. 
1«3, «tc. , > 
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patroimge and friendship of Maecenas, enjoyed the smiles of 
the emperor, who was himself distinguished by the elegance 
ef Jbis compositions, and the purity of his taste. The Lyric 
as well as the Epic muse were grateful for his protection and 
liberality ; and Horace and Yirgil, indulging the vanity of 
the Julian family^ who claimed a divine origin, have raised 
the bcirayer of Cicero, and the cdleague of the profligate 
Antony, to the rank of a deity, and perpetuated his fame in 
their incomparable poems. 

Augustus having always presented to his mind the image 
of the murdered Julius, studied to avoid his £site by avoiding 
his conduct. Yeraed in the deepest arts of dissimulation, he 
pursued with astonishing success his ambitious career* Yet 
the equity of his laws, and the prudent administration of hi& 
government, during forty years of glory and peace, made no 
inconsiderable recompense to his country for the evils which 
he had before inflicted, or countenanced. Rome itself rose 
to unknown splendour ; and his munificence, moderation, and 
paternal care, were bounded only by the confines oi his vast 
empire* He presented to the world a most extraordinary 
character, since he proved that the smiles of fortune, far 
from increasing the severity of his temper, and giving a 
keener edge to his resentment, could soften a timid and san* 
guinary tyrant into a mild and generous prince. 
- Perhaps the character, which the judicious historian of ibe 
Roman republic has given of him, may afford the best due 
to his conduct. ** He does not appear to have had from 
nature, in any high degree, those dispositions to malice or 
benevolence, which are the great distinguishing principles of 
virtue imd vice. He seems to have been indifferent to man- 
kind, but desirous of consideration and power, as objects of 
interest to himself. His ruling passion was a desire to reign. 
In his way to this end he committed many crimes ; but hav- 
ing once effected his purpose, he had no other criminal dis- 
position to gratify : or, after he was sovereign, standing in 
awe of a free spirit, which he durst not insult, he either from 
inclination or policy, and probably in part from both, pre- 
ferred, as it is surprising every one else does not prefer, the 
proper use of his power to the abuse of it.*' Fecguson, voL 
iii, c. 5, &c. 

But notwithstanding the external magnificence of Rome^ 
'and her prosperity diu-ing his reign and that of his immediate 
successors, the manners of the people gradually underwent 
a great change 4 the state contained in her bosom the causes 
of her own decay, and the poison pf dissolution preyed upon 
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her vitsds. She became as abject and degraded, as she h^d 
ever been great and powerful. The empress of the woirld 
sunk into the most humiliating condition ; and her downfal 
may be attributed, I, to the extinction, of patriotism ; II, the 
mtroduction of luxury ; lU, the neglect of the ancient modes 
of education. 

The indiscriminate admission of all the subjects of the 
empire to the freedom of the city, although a conciliating^ 
was a most impolitic measure* Instead of raising the 
natives of the. provinces to the dignity of Romans, thi» 
privilege produced the opposite effect, and sunk the hx^ 
ter to a level with the former; It extinguished those high 
sentiments of patriotism, and that pride of comparison, upoa 
which the old republicans ha4 valued themselves^ as it de» 
stroyed an exclusive interest in the prosperity of the empire, 
and degraded the dignity of the Roman character*. The 
right of citizensliip was rendered of no value, by being so 
widely diffused; and the enthusiasm which had fired aBl*u- 
tus, a Codes, and a Manlius, to fight for the. tombs of their 
Others, and the altars o^ their gods, was extinguished* The 
people were ho longer actuated by the same love of indepen** 
dence, or the same detestation of servility. They looked no 
more with a jealous eye upon the power of the senate, or. 
the prerogatives of the patricians ; and undistinguished jfk 
the crowds of new competitors for the same privileges, they 
gradually sunk into insignificance. The bond of union and 
subordination was broken, and the city was torn by innume- 
rable factions of strangers, as so6n as every province was al- 
lowed to form cabals and associations, and to shelter its in«* 
habitants under the pati^nage of some powerful nobleman* 
Montesquieu, cap. ix. 

The profusion and extravagance of the rich were display- 
ed in the celebration of the public games. The combats di 
l^adiators, and the races of charioteers were exhibited to the 
<ijssolute crowds, who, indulging only the impulse of a child- 
ish curiosity, spent whole days in the circus. The licentious 
productions of the stage, often represented with all the at- 
tractions of splendid decorations and crowded processitts, 
vitiated the general taste,, inflamed the passions of youth, - 
aed encouraged dissipation and immorality of conduct in 
persons of every class. 

: H. From the destruction of Carthage may be traced the 
gradual progress of luxury. Profusion and extravagance 
began to prevail as soon as the precious metals were intro- 
duced in abundance* Voluptuousness usurped the place of 
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temperance, indolence succeeded to activity; self-interest^ 
sensuality, and avarice, totally extinguished that ardour, 
which in ancient times had glowed in every breast for the 
general good. The streams of wealth that flowed into Rome- 
at the decline of the commonwealth, were such as almost 
exceed belief.* The corruption that prevailed at this time 
forms the strongest contrast imaginable to the pure times of 
the republic, when Polybius wrote his history. He con- 
trasts the inflexible honour of the manly Romans widi the 
perfidious cliaracter of the, effeminate Greeks. The luxuri- 
ous feasts of the Romans, the number of their domestics, 
and the variety of their places of residence, sometimes kept 
pace with, and sometimes even exceeded their great reve- 
nues. Apicius, the celebrated epicure, committed suicide, 
because his fortune, inadequate to the enormous demands of 
his depraved appetite, did not exceed the sum of eighty 
thousand pounds. Seneca mentions single suppers, which 
consumed the whole estate of a Roman knight. No fewer 
than eighteen elegant villas, situated in the most delightful 
parts of Italy, were possessed by Cicero : and, as if the land 
was not sufficient to satisfy the caprice of a Roman of 
fashion, the lakes and the sea were occupied by houses, which 
extended a consideraUe distance from the shores* To every 
nobleman belonged such numerous parties of slaves, that 
they were classed according to their nations, and staticmed in 
separate divisions of his ps^ces. 

' The republic, which had long'withstood the shocks of ex-:_ 
temal violence, fell gradually a prey to prosperity. Her gal- 
iatit chiefs had viewed with undaunted eye the approach of 
Hannibal, and defied the armies of Pyriiius : but their dege- 
nerate descendants, even the posterity of Fabius and of Sci« 
pio, enriched with the spoils of Greece, and surfeited with 
the luxuries of Asia, leaving their* battles to be fought 
by barbarian mercenaries, sunk supine' on beds of doth, and 
heard the trumpet of battle with dismay. 

Such indeed was the rapid change of manners, that the 
genius and character of the people appear to have undergone 
a total alteration in the space of a century, and a general de* 
pravity was visible in all orders of the state* The consuls, 
after having obtained their elevated rank by intrigues and 
bribery, undertook their campaigns either to .enrich them*. 
^elves with the spoils of conquered nations, or to plunder, the 

• Ferguson, vol. iii, p. 346, Polybius, lib. v1, sect 54. Sec the ex- 
cellent note cif firotler fie I«ux\ji Ronuaoruni.. Tacitus^ torn. i| p. 40^ 

4to, e^. . ■ ' 
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provinces of the alUes under the mask of protectors and de- 
fenders. From such inlpure sources were derived the im- 
metise treasures of Crassus, Lucullus, and Caesar. And as 
the means of corruption increased, so likewise in equal pro* 
portion did the disposition to be corrupted. 'IJie populace 
of the empire were tempted to the city by the distribution of 
com^ and rfie frequency of public games ; obsequious, indi* 
gent, and enervated by idleness, they were ready to foUoW 
every ambitious candidate, who was rich enough to purchase 
their votes. *^rhe laws were silent in the midst of these al^- 
ses, or they were listened to without respect or obedience. 
Ttie magistrates beheld with approbation, or with indiffer- 
ence, the disorders of the people. The administration of 
government under the emperors, influenced by the caprice of 
their tempers, was sometimes rigid, and sometimes relaxed : 
the tide of degeneracy flowed with the greatest rapidity, and 
swept away all rank^ in its current. 

To increase this train of destructive evils, the mode of 
education was completely changed. - In more ancient times 
the noble matrons had taught dieir children the pure lessons 
of morality, and kept a strict watch over all their words and 
actions. Thus Cornelia educated the Gracchi, and Aurelia 
aiid Attia reared Julius^ and Augustus Caesar. The minds 
of the noble youth were led on, sound and uncontaminated, 
to the study of the liberal arts, andivhatever profession they 
followed, whether of arms, or the practice of the forum, 
they devoted themselves to that single pursuit, and by close 
application embraced the whole compass of their particular 
study. But m the times of which we are speaking, the chil- 
dren were entrusted to the care, or rather were abandoned 
to the arts of mean and ignorant domestics. The -persons 
chiefly employed for this purpose were the indigent Greeks, 
who flocked in great numbers to Rome, and where versatility 
of taletits, insinuating manners, and gross flattery gained 
them an easy admission into the families of the great, where 
they soon raised themselves to places of confidence and emo- 
lument. Corrupted by the examples, and encouraged by 
th^ indulgence of ~Buch masters, the young men soon as^ 
ftumed the character of licentiousness and effrontery. The 
sports of the field, and the diversions of the circus and the 
theatre, became the sole topics of their conversation, and the 
"" darling objects of their pursuit rand no time was given to 
the cultivation of the liberal arts, or the study of the Roman 
or Grecian history. Quintilt de Oratoribus, p. 451. Ed. 
I^ips. Juvenal, 8at» JK 
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Nor were their opinicms upon the most important subjeos 
less vitiated in early years by the progress of a specious and 
destructive philosophy. The principles of Epicurus had been 
for some time fashionable in JRome ; and his disciples ad-*' 
vancing far beyond the modest scepticism of t;he Academic 
school, bold^ denied the providence of a supreme Ruler 
of the imiverse, and openly maintained that death wtis the 
extinction of all existence* These tenets gave a fatal blow to 
the established religion, and were calculated to undermine 
the great sanctions of moral obligation* The noble youths 
who resorted to Athens, and other seats of learning, were 
thus taught to despise the ceremonies, and deride die maxims 
of their national belief, a firm adherence to which had been 
the glory of their ancestors, and had not only operated pow-- 
erfuUy upon their martial efforts, but was closely connected 
with the civil constitution of the republic. This philosophy 
had the recon^mendation of great and attracting examples 
to UMike it popular J for it was adorned with die poetical 
graces of liucretius, and honoured by the connpendatton of 
V irgil ; it was favoured by the scepticism of Cicero, and was 
embraced by die sagacious Caesar, and the learned and aC* 
complished Atticus. 

The various causes of her decline prepared Rome for her 
Qiost abandoned emperors* The tame servility of the senate^ 
and the turbuknt spirit of die prstorian bands, sometimes 
raised to the Imperial pur{5le the meanest and most imde- 
serving of the soldiers* Yet the corruption of principles was 
not so general, as not to make a Nero, a Tiberius, and a 
Caligula surveyed with horror and detestation by their con- 
temporaries, as weH as by posterity* They were alike infa- 
mous for a profusion, which was unbounded; for a sensuality, 
which was a disgrace to nature; and for a vindictive rage^' 
which was the avowed foe to liberty and virtue. From the 
pictures of their depravity and wanton cruelty we retire with 
disgust, and relieve our minds by contemplating the pure 
characters" and glorious conduct of Titus, Nerva, Trajan, the 
Antonini, and Aurelius* (A. C* 80-^160.) Such illustrious 
persons afforded some support to die declining state, but were 
not capable of giving pennanency to their own wise and pru« 
dent institutions ; since those who followed, as well as those 
who preceded them, were equally distinguished by a want of 
political talents, and for the most flagrant abuse of power* 
Hie faint and transient beams of sunshine served only to 
deepen the gloom which overspread a stormy atmo'sphere. 

llieir Justice and humanity suspended that downfall of th^ 
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empirty which^they could not prevent; but the sparks of an«' 
cient virtue were so nearly extinguished, thajL the {efforts of 
a few individuals, eminent as they were in station, and 
armed with soyereiga authority, could not fan them into a 
flame* 

As the prosperity of Rome had been attended widi the 
flourishing state of the arts, literature and science, they gra« 
dually declined with her ; and the same change, which was 
visible in the extinction of liberty aj;id martial spirit, appear-' 
ed equally in its effects on the intellectual powers : ignorance 
was the companion of corruption and servility* 

The Goths, the Vandals, and the Huns issuing from the 
north of Europe and Asia at length poured fordi vast ar- 
mies, to ravage every country more cultivated than their own, 
and to possess themselves of the seat of govenmient* They 
were drawn from their remote fbre«tft and cold abodes, either 
by a spirit of resdess activity, and a sense of injury ; or they 
were lured by the report of the luxuries of Italy, and the 
delicious fruits which ab(»mded in that mild and genial cK^ 
xnate* 

As of^ have isstied host impelUiig host* 
The blue^yed myriads fiKmi the BaUie coast, 
The prostrate south to the destroyer yields 
Her boasted titles, and her golden fields ; ^ 

With grim delight the brood of winter view 
A brighter day, and heaveti of azure hue, , 
Scent the new fragrance of the breathing ^ose, 
And quaff the pendant vintage, as it grows— Gray. 

Tl^jese hardy barbarians rushed forth like the mighty waters 
of an impetuous torrent, and swept away every obstacle) 
their progress was marked by blood and fire, by destruction 
to the arts, and implacable hostility to civilized man* For 
nearly two centuries they continued the nctost desolating ra- 
vages; and the historians of that Wretched period are at a loss 
for description sufEciently strong, or images sufficiently hor- 
rid, tp represent its distress and calau)ity. Jlobertson's 
Charles V, vol. i, p. 6, io, &c. 

The condition in which the rapacious and warlike Alarit 
found the. imperial city, sufficiently manifested die degenera- 
cy of its inhabitants. (A. C. 410.) It had long been the.resort 
of all nations, and the receptacle of those, whose follies and 
vices prove the different countries of their birth. To the 
incapacity of a weak government, the general of the Goths 
opposed intrepidity and military skill. His army indeed re- 
flected the image of the ancient Romans at that momentous 
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period of their history, when the fruitless attempt of Hanni- 
bal to conquer his enemies served only to draw forth the full 
.energy of their ehsiracter* A fierce, hardy, and well-disci- 
pUned am^, had to contend, if contest it might be called, 
with a luxurious and pusillanimous race of nobles, and a popu- 
lace, vile, indigentt <u^d wretdhed* The conqueror found the* 
city unprepared for his attacks ; he entered it amid the silence 
of the night, and directed his march by the conflagration of 
palaces* The slaughter was dreadful, the spoils immens^^ 
and the hciy faith of Christ alone checked the avarice and 
lust of the plunderers. To complete the degradation of the 
imperial city, the sons and daughters of xonsids and patricians 
attended at the festive board, and were doomed to drag the 
chains of the haughty Goths, who displayed their triuipphant 
banner waving over the prostrate ea^e of Rome* 

The r!§e, aggt andize meaty ^etline^ and MH of the Roman 
power, are included within the compass of twelve centuries.* 
\E1ie mighty empire, like the majestic temples that adorned 
her capital, was broken into fragments, and divided among 
numerous nations. At the end of that period, by the incur- 
aions of foreign anjiies, the first foundations of those king- 
doms were laid, which are now the most distinguished in the 
history x)f the western world. The Saxons contended suc- 
cessfully with the natives for the possession of Britain. Graul 
and Spain were divided between the Franks, Tisgoths, Suevi, 
and Burgundians ; Africa was' exposed to the V andals and 
Moors I and Italy was filled by an army of northern bart>ari- 
ans.f Constantinople, which continued for some centuries 
after the reign of its celebrated founder to give an imperfect 
representation of imperial splendour, was finally taken by die 
Turk's with its dependent territories. The Roman empire 
resembled the Danube, which, after pourinjg a grand and im- 
petuous flood, and receiving the supply of lajrge rivers, is di- 
vided into various streams, before it mixes with the ocean. 
* The Romans, illustrious as they were for the dignity of their 
character, their martial prowess, and the extent of fheir em- 
pire, hold forth a splendid light for the guidance of mankind. 
Their virtues in the prosperity of the commonwealth, and 

their vices in its decline, furnish examples and cautions to 

• - 

* Rome was founded B. C. 753. T&ken by Alaric A. C.410. Duratioa 
of the Empire U63. Gibbon, vol. iii, p. 2^5, &c.^ 

f For a general view of Europe at the dissolution of the Roman empire, 
see the Preface to Mallet's Northern Antiquities ; Wanton *8 first Disser^ 
tation on Engfltah Poetry ; Robertson's History of Charles V, vol.t, chap. 
i. MachiavePs history of Florence, book i, and Dalrymple's Essiy on 
Feudal Property. 
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persons of all succeeding times* In those kings and empe- 
rors, who were remarkable for purity of character, monarchs 
may find examples worthy of their imitation ; and common- 
wealths may be taught, from the disorders of their factions, 
what limits to prescribe to the ambition of the wealthy, ahd 
what curb to impose upon the licentiousness of the populace* 
Tp be conversant with this important history is to view man«- 
kind engaged in the fullest exercise of patriotism, couniga^ 
and talents; or to contemplate them enervated by luxury, de« 
based by corruption, and sunk into the most abjett disgrace^ 


\ 


Luxury 


Bane of elated life, of affluent states, 
What dreary change) what ruin is not thine I v. 

How doth t^y bowl intoxicate the inind« 
' To the soft entrance of thy rosy bower 

How dost thou lure the fortunate and great ! 
Dreadful attraction ! while behmd thee gapes 
The unfjlthomable gulf, where Ashur Ue^ 
Overwhelmed, forgotten, and high^boasting Chan, 
And Elam's haughty pomp, and beauteous Greece, 
And the great Qtieen of Earth, imperial Rome. 

Dtsr^s Fleece. 

In what manner the Bomans declined from their greatest 
excellence of character, atid how in their degeneracy of man- 
ners they involved the decay of genius, our imperfect sketch 
of their history has shown, liet the natives of Britain, pe- 
rusing the instructive lessons here presented to them, indulge 
the feelings of compassion for the weakness of human nature ; 
and let them at the same time collect, from such edifying ex- 
amples, new encitements to energy, and perseverance in every 
public and private virtue. 


CHAFfERIX. 

THE HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE. 

AS Goverjunent and Latm are rendered mcM-e conducive 
to general happiness in modem than they ever were in an* 
cient times; as the Manners of society have experienced a very 
great improvement in proportion to the wide diffusion of 
knowledge, and the facility of communication ; as Namgation 
has enlarged the intercourse of mankind by the discovery of 
a new world ; and as, moreover, the light of the protesjant 
churches has dispelled nauch of the darkness of superstition 
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ill some nations, and beamed with splendour upon others ; 
it must surely be a subject of pleasing inquiry, to investigate 
the leading causes which have produced such extraordinary, 
such extensive, and such beneficial effects* 

And when we examine more closely the nature of these 
effects, and consider that they have an immediate reference 
to our own situations in the world ; that they relate to the 
arts which now adorn, and the customs which nozv regulate 
society ; to' the institutions which direct our conduct, model 
eur manners, and influence our opinions, in all religious, as 
well as civil affairs ; the subject will rise to a much higher 
degree of importance ; we shall see our interest more strong- 
ly involved in it ; we shall prosecute our researches with a 
degree of ardour proportioned to its importance, and shall 
set its just value upon the history of modem Europe. 

The most striking' objects, which this history presents to 
^s, are, 

I, llie establishment and abolition of the Feudal Sys- 
tem. II, The history of die Crusades. Ill,' The institu- 
tion of Chivalry. IV, The Reformation. V, The revival 
ef Classical Learning. 

To trace the historical outlines of those institutions, in- 
ventions, and discoveries, which discriminate the history of 
modern from that of ancient Europe, is our present design. 
To those eminent writers who have discussed the respec- 
tive subjects at large, we must refer for more complete in- 
formation* 

I. The Feudal Ststem. 

The inhabitants of the north of Europe and Asia, who is- 
sued in great multitudes from their native forests, during the 
fourth and fifth centuries of the Christian aera, and who over- 
turned the Roman empire, introduced a new species of go- 
vernment into the conquered countries, which is known by 
the name of the Feudal System. It is very remarkable that 
although the barbarians who framed it, setded in their new- 
ly acquired territories at various times, were commanded by 
different leaders, and spoke different languages; yet the sys- 
tem was established, with litde variation, in every country 
in Europe. This great uniformity is peculiarly striking, 
and has furnished some ^writers with an argument, that all 
these people sprung originally from the same stock. But the 
fact may perhaps with more probability be attributed to the 
similar state of their manners, and the similar situation in 
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whkh they all found Aemselves, on taking possession dP 
dieir new domains* 

The plan o^the feudal constitution was this : Every free- 
man, or soldier, for the terms were at that period sjmonymous, 
upon receiving an allotment of conquered lands, bound him- 
self to appear in arms against the common enemy, when- 
ever he should be called upon by his commander. This 
military service was the condition upon which every cme re- 
ceived, and the tenure by which he continued to possess his 
lands; and this obligation was esteemed both easy and ho- 
nourable* The same service which a soldier owed to his of- 
ficer was due from an officer to his king. The king obliged 
those, among whom he distributed the conquered lands, to 
repair to his standard, with a number of followers, in pro- 
portion to the extent of their respective estates, and to assist 
him in all his expeditions. Thus a feudal kingdom conveys 
rather the idea of a military than a civil establishment. The 
-victorious army taking their posts in different districts of a 
country, continued to be arranged under its proper officers, 
and to be subject to martial laws.* 

The principle of policy uponVhich this singular establish- 
ment was founded, was self-defence. The new setders in a 
country wished to protect themselves, not only against the 
attacks of the inhabitants, whom they had expelled from 
their possessions*, but agmnst the more formidable inroads of 
fresh invaders. But, unfortunately for the happiness of man- 
kind, and the tranquillity of society, it was replete with many 
evils. The powerful vassals of the crown soon acquired 
that land as unalienable property, which was originally a 
grant during pleasure, and appropriated to themselves titles 
of honour, as'well as places of trust. In process of time they 
obtained the power of sovereign jurisdiction, both civil and 
criminal, within their own domains ; they exercised the pri- 
vilege of coining money, and carried on wars against their 
private enemies. Barons possessed of such enormous pow- 
er disdained to consicler themselves as subjects ; and the con- 
sequence was, that a kingdom was broken into as many se^ 
parate principalities, as it contained powerful nobles. In- 
numerable causes of jealousy and discord subsisted between, 
them, and gave rise to constant wars. Every country in 
Europe, eiti^er wasted or kept in continual alarm during 

* See Henry's History of England, vol. i, p. 30. Spelman*s Concilia, 
vol. i» p. lOl. Wilson's Concilia, p* 171. Du Canj^e's GlosAAry, Article 
Miodiutn, RobertsoR^s Charles V, voU i, notes ; and 0a;ir^in(>le*s E^say 
oa Feudal Property, book 1» chap. 2. \ • 
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these feuds^ was filled with castles and places of strengtli 
erected for the security of the despotic chieftain, not againat 
foreign invasion, but domestic hostilities. I,n the reign of' 
Stephen of England, when the feudal system was in its height, 
not less than a thousand castles, with their dependent ter- 
ritories, are said to have covered the southern part of this 
island. Among fierce and haughty chieftains the laws enact- 
ed by princes and magistrates commanded no degree of re* 
sjject ! and the right of retaliation and revenge was consi- 
dered as an inherent privilege of their orckr. The estate of 
every 'baron was an independent territory i his castle was a 
strong and well garrisoned fortress, and he always considered 
himself as living in a state of war. When provoked by in- 
jury he met liis adversary at the head of his vassals in hos-> 
tile array, and trusted to his sword for the decision of the 
contest. Every man was the avenger of his own wrongs, 
and sought the redress of his grievances in single combat, 
the regulation and ceremonies of which were formed into a 
system pf jurisprudence. The common people, the most 
useful as well as the most numerous part of the community, 
were reduced to the miseries of slavery. The peasant was 
considered as the mere produce of the soil, and was trans- 
ferred from one lotd to another, with the utensils and cattle 
of his farm. The king, stripped of almost every prerogative, 
and possessing little more than the empty tide of sovereign, 
had neither power to protect the innocent, nor to punish the 
guilty. A general anarchy, destructive of all the cpmforts 
whicn men expect to derive from a state X)f society prevailed. 
To complete and confirm these evils, the progress of time 
gradually fixed and rendered venerable an establishment 
which originated in violence, and was continued with tvery 
species of despotism and injustice ; a system which was as 
hostile to the intellectual as to the moral improvement of the 
mind ; which banished science and the arts, sunk mankind in 
gross ignorance, obscured the sacred light^ of Christianity in 
the thickest darkness of superstition, and was favourable only 
to the growth of those stem virtues, which are characteristic 
of uncivilized nations. The rigour of tyranny hardened the 
minds of the nobles, the yoke of vassalage debased the spirit 
of the people, the generous sentiments inspired by a sense of 
equality were extinguished, and there was no check to fero- 
city and violence. Accordingly a greater number of those 
atrocious actions, which fill the mind with astonishment and 
Ijorror, pccur in the history of the feudal times, than in that 
of any period of the same extent in the annak of Europe. . 
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Such was the .deplorable state of society from the seventh 
to the elevettth centuty* From that aera may be dated the 
return of government, laws, and manners, in' a contrary di- 
rection. We shall hereafter notice the favourable effect^ 
of the Crusades and of Chivalry upon the feudal system. 
In succeeding times a variety of causes began to operate, 
which checked the licentiousness of the barons, softened the 
ferocity of their manners, and finally put a period to their 
domination. The establishment of standing armies in the 
fifteenth century gave more effectual authority to kings ; and 
£rmn that time they no longer regarded their nobles as their 
equals, or found it necessary to have recourse to timid coun- 
sels, or feeble eiTorts, to cohtroul their power. ITxey began 
not only to wield the sceptre, but to brandish the sword ; 
and either checked the designs of their barons by intimida- 
tion, or punished their rebellion by force, 

Charles the seventh of France, urged by his desire of ex- 
pelling the English from France in the year 1445, was the 

' fest who adopted this measure j but as it was so repugnant 
to the genius of the feudal system, and required the greatest 
boldness to carry it into execution, he retained a large body 
of forces in his service, and appointed funds for their regular 
payment. TTie principal nobilky soon resorted to his stand- 
ard, and looked up to him as the judge, and the re warder of 
jnerit. The feudal militia, composed of men of rank, and 

* military talents, who were oiJy occasionally called out, were 
in time regarded with contempt, by soldiers accustomed to 
' the operations of regular service. This examr'.'i of breaking 
the independent pow^r of the barons was followed by the 
politic Henry VII, of England. He undermined that edi- 
fice, which it was not prudent to attack with open force. 

' By judicious laws he permitted his nobles to break the entail 
of their estates, and to expose them to sale. He prohibited 
diem from keeping numerous bands of retainers, which had 
rendered them formidable to his predecessors. By encour- 
aging agriculture and commerce, and all the arts of peace 
during a long reign, and by enforcing a vigorous and impar- 
tial execution of the laws, he not only removed many imme- 
diate evils resulting from the feudal system, but provided 
against riieir future return. The influence of his salutary 
plans was gradually felt, and they contributed morek and 
more, in process of time to the good order, prosperity, and 
general welfare of his subjects. 
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II. The Crusades.. 

Few expeditions are more extraordinary than those which 
were undertaken by the crusaders, for the recovery of the 
. Uoly Land out of the power of the Turks. If we consider 
the great numbers of Europeans who were engaged in them, 
or their long and obstinate perseverance in the same design, 
notwidistanding an almost uninterrupted series of hardships, 
' losses, and defeats ; and if we reflect upon the important 
consequences with which these events were attended, both 
to themselves and their descendants ; the history of the cru- 
sades, including a period of one hundred and seventy^ve 
years, from A. D. 1095 to 1270, will be found to merit very 
particular regard, and to follow hi proper or^er our survey 
of the feudal system. 

From the sera of the crusades may be traced the diSusiofi 
of several kinds of knowledge, and the various improvements 
of society in manners, commerce and arts. And from the 
communication of the western with the eastern nations arose 
a succession of causes, which with different degrees of influ- 
ence, and with more or less rapidity, contributed to abolish 
iuiarchy and coufusion, and to introduce order and improve- 
ment into society. 

Judea, or the Holy Land, was the highest object of vene-. 
ration to the christians of the middle ages. There had lived 
the Son of God ; there he had performed the most astonish- 
ing miracles ; and there he had suffered death for the sins of 
the world. His holy sepulchre was preserved at Jerusalem; 
and as a degree of veneration was annexed to this conse-. 
crated place, nearly approadiing to idolatry, a visit to it was 
regarded as the most meritorious service which. could be 
paid to heaven; and it was eagerly frequented by crowds of 
pilgrims from every part of Europe. If it be natursd to 
the human mind to survey those spots which have been the 
abode of illustrious persons, or the scenes of great transac- 
tions, with delight and veneration, what must have been the 
ardour with which the christians of those times, the ruling 
passion of whose mind was reli^ous enthusiasm, regarded 
a country which the Almighty had selected as the residence of 
his chosen people, and the place where his Son had shed his 
precious blood, to expiate the sins, and accomplish the re* 
demption of mankind ? Tlie zealous travellers to Palestine 
were long exposed to the insults, extortions, and cruelty of 
the ferociousr and hostile Infidels; but^t length their com* 
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pimots roused the Europeims to Atti^tupt their etpukiooi 
Feter sumamed the Hermit, a native of Amiens in Picaird)^ 
was the first mover of this great project."*^ Armed with lh« 
authority of Pope Urban II, he traversed the countries of 
Europe, at^ with rude but pathetic eloquence described tbe 
injiu-ies he had received in his pilgrim^age to the holy sepul* 
chre. He quickly kindled the ardour of personis of aU ranks* 
The first converts to his active misgionary became the warm^ 
est advocates for the expedition. Great numbers, chiefly 
consisting of peasants, ill-provided with necessaries.^ and whose ^ 
ignorance magnified the hopes and diminished the. dangers 
x>f the uttdertaking, perished in the forests of Hungary, or 
the plains of Asia. A pyramid of bones, erected by Solyman^ 
the emperor of the Turks, near the city of Nice, informed 
their followers of the place of their defeat. Of the first cru- 
saders three hundred thousaiid are said to have fallen a sacri* 
fice to their fanaticism, before a single city was rescued from 
the infidels. :More strongly stimulated, rajther thim deterred 
by this catastrophe, Baldwin, carl of Flanders ; Godfrey o€ 
Bouillon; Hugh, count of Vermandois, brother to the Iduig 
of France ; Raymond, count of Thoulouse ; Robert, duke of * 
Normandy, the eldest son of William the Conqueror j Bo* 
hemond and Tancred, who were likewise princes of the Nor- 
man race, set forth, upon this enterprise : .all were chiefs 6f 
high ^Renown, famed for their prowess in arms, and stimu- 
lated by the same intrepid and fanatical spirittx They were 
followed by their numerous adherents and vassals^ whose 
services were either prompted by zeal and attachifteftt to their 
respective lords, or purchased with rewards and promises^ 
Constantinople was at that time the largest as well as the 
most beautiful city in Europe. It alone retained the image 
of ancient elegance in manners and in arts. ^ It, was. the place 
where manufactures of tUe most curious fabric were wrought* 

*A/D. 1095 to 1099. Gibbon, vol. vi, cap. 5fi, &c. Robertson^a Ch*rlea 
V, vol. 1, p. 292, Stc. History of Modern Europe, vol. i," letter 24, &c. 
liitroduction to tite Literary History of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
tarjtes. Rapin,"voU i, p. 244, fee. 

f "The crusaderB'wore a cross most commonly on their shoulders m 
^oid, or silk, or cloth, sewed on their garments. In the ifirst crusade* 
all were red ; in the third, the French Alone preserved that colour, while 
Ipreen crosses v/ete adapted by the Flemings, and white by the English.'* 
Gibbon, vol. vi, p. 8. "The cross was inscribed by seme zealots on 
their skin ( a hot iron, or indelible liquor, was applied to perpetuate the 
mark.'* Iderfi. p. ir. ■','.' 

** Armorial hektingi werfe mventcd to reward merit, and distinguish 
familtes; and the science of' heraldry may be traced back to Palestine/* 
4atrod. to the Hist of the foorteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
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It iras the HMnrt^of Europe for M commodities of the Ko^^ 
lUid the seat of empire, elegnnce, and magniiioence* 8uch 
was the place appointed as a general rendezvous for ail the 
crusaders. ' Several contemporary writers were witnesses to 
this singular assembly of different nations ; and they give a 
lively picture of the characters and manners of each people. 
Whai the polite natives of the metropolis of the East speal^ 
of the northern warriors, they describe them as barbarous, 
illiterate, fierce, and savage; and they sometimes inveigh 
- against tfaen\ with great violence, and relate instances of their 
|iux>city and devastation in terms not unlike those, which 
preceding historians had employed in describing the incur- 
sions of the Goths and Vandals, when they overturned the 
Roman empire. But on the other hand, the crosaders, while 
they'despised the effeminate manners and unwarlike characf 
tcr of the Greeks, were surprised at the wealth and magnifi* 
cencc'of their metropolis^ :..'•■ 
> After suffering various hardships and losses, the crusaders 
At length reached the walls of Jerusalem. -Forty days were 
employed in the seige of the hdy city : at the expiration of 
which they took it by assault : and forgetful of the lessons of 
mercy taught by their great master, whose ensign they bore, 
they indulged in the rage of promiscuous -slaughter, and put 
aU the Jews and Turks, of every age, and of either sex, to 
the sword. The events which happened during this mmsmtic 
expedition, and the heroic exploits performed bythe than*- 
pionsof the Cross, and their Mahometan foes, furnish the 
subject of the celebrated poem of Tasso, the most pleasing 
tnem<f>i'ial which is left to us of this enterpriae. Godfrey of 
Bouilloii^ the most worthy of the heroes of Christendom, was 
proclaimed king oi* Jerusalem. In imitation of his Saviour, 
he was crowned with thorns ; he rejected the appendages of 
royalty^ and contented himself with the modest tide of De- 
fender, and Baron of the holy sepulchre. (Ai D. 1099.) His 
companions, with tlie exception only of the gallant Tancred 
and his adherents, returned to Europe : after whose depar- 
ture the Turks insulted the garrison of Jerusalem : and the 
lihort reign of Godfrey, which continued only for one year, 
did not give him time to secure the stability of his new 
kingdom. In vain did the knights of the hospital of St* John, 
and of the temple of Solomon, who in their associations 
blended the discipline of a monastic with the hardships of a 
militaiy life, endeavour to support the tottering tlirone of 
Baldwin, his successor. Surrounded by the exasperated. and 
r.:sr.b.s5 M!3iomtrt;;3i^» hJs was compelled to eoKcit a reinforce- 
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ment freto the kingdc^ of Etiri^e for the- ^^ppDit of hid 
(fecliniug power. 

^ The fruits reaped in this first crusade ill repaid its great 
k>ss and expense, arid were comprised within the little terri- 
tcny of Jerusalem, the dominion of wMch was bounded by 
the term of four-score y«ars. The holy war, however, con- 
tinued to be recommended in the letters of the Pope, and the 
sermons of the clergy^ with unabated ardour and zeal. It 
was sttll represented to the people as the cause of Gpd and 
of Christ, in which death would confer the merit of martyr- 
dom, and paradise would be equally the rew^su'd of defeat, or 
gf vifctory. 

St. Bernard, famed for his eloquence and enthusiastic pie« 
^% and the great influence which he obtained amongst diQ 
people, flourished at the beginning of the twelfth century.* 
Armed with the anthority of'iPbpe Eugene III, he rekindled 
the expiring flame of military fanaticism. With a voice that 
wa$ in every place obej^d withottt dekr, he called die nations^ 
to the protection of the holy sepulchre. The fame ;of hia 
pretended miracles and predictions removed every doubt of 
success from the minds of his credulous hearers ; insomuch, 
that all who were able to bear arms were eager to participate 
the glorj^ of the pious warfare. Bernard <%vsxs invited to be- 
come a leader in the expedition which he so zealously fe-' 
commended; but he prtidently declined an appointment which 
would eventually have exposed him to the ridicule, and pro- 
bsd>ly to the rebutment of his fc^owers. He was. more for*< 
tunote in advancing the interests of the church than in the 
success of his projects, or the fulfilment of his predictions^ 
^Vht court 'of Rome profited i)y his 'labours and canonized 
l»s memory. Conrad lU, emperor of Germany, and Loui^ 
VU, king of France, were the principal agents in the second 
crusade. (A. D. 1147.) From the hands of Bernard- they 
retfcivedthe cross, with ^surances that he had the authority 
from heaven to promise them victbrj^ Their cavalry was 
composed of t)ne' hundred and forty thousand knights^ and 
their. imn^diate attendants^ and if even tli^e light armed 
troops, the women and children, the priests and monks, bo 
excluded from the computation of their effective forces, their 
number will arise to four hundred thousand souls. The.fatal 
errors of their predecessors suggested the safer expedient of 
ft voyage^ in preference to a march into Palestini^; and the 
sea-ports of Genoa, Pisa, and Venice, were from this time 
fxiequentedby the crusaders for that purpose. In the Italian 
states thev found more cultivated iiianners,.aind greater know-* 
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kd^t^l'^'i^d^i' ^^^^^ countries could boast; so that in tkem^ 
as well as in the metropolis of the East, the most striking 
examples of civilization and refinement were furnished to 
these rude adventurers. 

Tikt event of this enterprise proved still more disastrous 
to the cause of the crusaders than their first expedition* 
Manuel, the emperor of the €beeks, is accused by his own 
subjects of gi^'^ing intelligence of their plans to the Turkish 
Sultan, and of providing them with treacherous guides* The 
conduct of the Christian leaders was dictated by no sound 
policy, or vigorous co«operation. Instead of crushing the 
common foe by a preconcerted attack at the same time on 
different sides of his territories^ Louis of France had scarcely 
passed the Bosphorus, when he was met by the returning 
emperor who had lost the greatest part <^ his army in a bat^ 
de on the banks of the Meander. The king of France ad- 
vanced through the same country to a similar fate : and was 
g!ad to shelter the, relics of his army in the seibrpm-t of Sataf 
Ha* At Jerusalem tbese unfortunate monarchs-met to la- 
ment their sad reverses of fortime. Their martial trainsi 
Ae slender remnsmts of mighty armies, were joined to the 
Christian powers of Syria ; and a fruidess siege of Damas- 
cus was the final e£R>rt of the second crusade* 
• The third, undertakea by Frederic Barbarossa, emperor 
sf Germany, and the kings of England and France, was 
most remarkable for the victories of Saladin, the temperate,- 
Wave, and g&Fierous chief of the Saracens* His pi-etensions 
to commendation and renown were mu«h better founded than 
^ose of i^ilip of France;, and Rkbard Cceur de Li^Hi* His 
ufe exhibited a series of actions which his rivals in arms 
would have done well to have imitated, and which, far irom 
disgracing, would have reflected honour upon the profession 
of a Christian* He appears not to have been deficient either 
in literature or science; and, in the progress of his conquests, 
he respected the arts* When he retook Jerusalem he treat- 
ed his capdves not only with clemency, but even wkh kind- 
Aess* We must not,, however, deprive Richard of Engl^id 
of his due-praise for military prowess, as he dismayed, upon 
all occasions of danger and enterprise^ the most heroic cou* 
rage* He t6ok the city of Acre, a place which has in our 
iown times been the scene of undaimted valour and steady 
perseverance of the natives of Britain ; and among other 
spoils, esteemed of inestimable value in an age of gross su* 
perstition, he recovered some of the wood which was said. 
46 belong to the cross of Christi ; The bravery of 
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continued for mmy years to be proverbial in die East ; hi» 
terrific name was used by the Syrian mother to silence the 
refractory child, and by the rider to check the starting horse. 
The perfidious conduct of Philip of France^ in taking ad- 
vantage of the ^sence of Richard to invade his territories in 
Normandy, in direct violation of his solemn oath, obliged 
him tQ conclude a truce with Saladin, who was allowed to 
retain possession of Jerusalem, on condition that the holy. 
s€|>ukhre should be open to the visits of Christian pilgrims. 
Without molestation or tribute. 'When the treaty was con- 
cluded the English monarch informed Saladin that he might 
depend upon his return to try once more to recover the Holy . 
Land. The Sultan, with a politeness which would have 
done honour to the most refined age, replied that if it must 
be his misfortune to lose that part of his dominions, he had. 
mtber it should be to the king of England than to any other^ 
iliionarch in the world. (Rapin, vol* i, p. 252, foL) The 
gallant Richard c^mbarked for Europe to endure a long c^- 
ttviiy^ and find an early grave; and the space of a few 
months after his dq»arture from the; Holy Land terminated, 
the life of Saladitu^ 

; Historians have recorded the detsuls of no less than ^€i^n 
different cruBades, including a period of an hundred and se- 
venly-five years; in which tame numerous armies were led 
to disgrace the Christian name in the East. The two last 
qni^des w^e undertaken by Louis the ninth, king of France^ 
whose fleet conveyed a i/yell-appointed and numerous army 
to the coasts of Eg3^t; (A* D* 1248.) and there, after an in- 
effectual display of valour, he was made prisoner, with the 
greatest part of his nobles* All who could not redeem their 
lives. at an excessive ransom, were massacred by the barba- 
rous Mahometans, and the walls of Cairo were covered with 
Christian heads* The king of France was loaded with 
chains ; but his deliverance, with that of many of his sol- 
diers, was obtained by the restitution of Damietta, and the 
payment of an immense sum of gold. After sixteen years, 
of repose this enterprising and bigotted monarch again em- 
barked from France, and undertook the wild project of bap- 
tizing the king of Tunis* (A. D. 1270.) On the barren sands 
of Africa his army exhausted by fatigue, and sinking und^r 
the influence of a burning climate, was quickly reduced to 
inconsiderable numbers. Louis expired in his tent; and at 
the moment of his death his son and successor gave the sig- 
nal for retreat* 
After the loss of Jerusalem the city of Acre, from whichr 
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it 18 distant about 70 miles, became the metropolis oi the 
ti^tin Christiand* There the different powers of Europe, 
and the masters of thie Hospital, the Temple, and the Teu- 
tonic order assumed an independent command over a pro-^ 
miscuous multitude of pilgrims and fugitives. To avenge 
the plunder of some Mahometan villages, and the murder of 
8ome Sjrrian merchants, the sultan Khalil besieged and 
stormed it^ aixd 60,000 Christians were doomed to death or 
captivity. The loss of Acre was in fact the loss of the Holy 
Land ; and the memorable year 1291 terminated the folly, 
fanaticism) and unprofitable valour of the Christians in the 
Crusades. 

That these war^ were upon the whole disastrous and un- 
fortunate can be no subject of surprise, when we consider 
the manners and the dispositions of those who engaged in 
tl^em, and die difficulties with which they were obliged to 
contend. Actuated by romantic fervour, and confident of 
victory, their plans were always uniform $ and, in their sub*- 
sequent expeditions, they rat*ely profited by the miscarriage 
ef those that preceded. Jealous and vindictive, they agreed 
only in wearing the badge of the Cross, and were torn by,in- 
tfestine divisions and feuds : they therefore never co-operated 
with perfect cordiality, when they reached the field of action* 
Hepredation and bloodshed marked dieir steps in the coun- 
tries through which they passed ; and they roused the ven- 
geance, instead of conciliating die affectionis, of the Christiaa 
G reeks, -as well as of the Mahometan Syrians. 

'llie remoteness of Palestine from Europe, and the nature 
of the cKmate, ought like^vise not to be disregarded. The 
crusaders, whether they marched by Way of Constantinople, 
or embarked from the ports of Italy, if we consider their 
total inexperience in remote expeditions, must have been 
greatly diminished in numbers, and weakened by fatigue, 
before they reached the field of action. The burning heat 
of Syria, the want of provisions, the scarcity of water, and 
the consequent diseases must have deprived them of muqh 
of that energy and vigour so essentially necessary to their 
success. They were opposed by intrepid and active foes^ 
as enthusiastic in the cause of their Prophet as theChris- 
tians were in behalf of their Redeemer : acting in concert, 
superior in the various arts of war, fighting in their own 
country, and ^ible to avail themselves of all its advantages 
and resources. 

These wars display ill the stmngest light the influence of 
*«^Papal power. The Pontiffs summoned the princes of 
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Europe to arms, sent: them to conquer new kingdoms, in oi> 
der to enlarge the dominions of die holy see, regulated even 
beyond the boundaries of the ocean the conduct of kings and 
emperoi's, and thus exercised a supf-eme and universal sove- 
reignty. 

If we endeavour to trace the various causes which led 
to the crusades, we shall find that the opinions, nnanners, 
and prejudices of the Europeans of the middle ages, all con- 
spired, to precipitate them into these enterprizes, without any 
consideration of the injustice, inhumanity, or impolicy of 
their conduct. 

Vain would it have been for any enlightened Christian at 
that time to have urged^ in order to quench the flame of fa*- 
naticism, and spare the eifusion of blood, that the crusaders 
had no right to wrest Judea from the hands of its posses- 
sors ; and that their zeal for die recover}"^ of Bethlehem, the 
place where the Son of God was bom, or Mount Calvary, 
where he was-crucified, could not justify their violation of 
the moral precepts of his Gospel. To such arguments as 
these the superstitious woidd not have listened > the cause 
was too deeply implicated with their darling passions and 
prejudice^ to be decided by an appeal to. sober reason, or 
the genuine dictates of Christianity. 

Their religious enthusiasm was greatly augmented by their 
passion for war. Commerce, mamifactures, and arts, were 
at that time, if considered as general and national, occupa- 
tions in a state of infancy, and the mass of the people were 
destitute of regular employment. They caught with eager- 
ness at any occasion which relieved them from a state of inr 
activity, and afforded room for theindulgenceof dieir favourite 
inclinations. In the time of the crusades chivalry began to 
-flourish ; and those knights who were inspired with a roma^i- 
tic desire to travel. in quest of adventures, turned their eyes 
with eagerness to Asia, which promised to open such new 
scenes of enterprize and ^ory as could not be found in Eu- 
rope* Persons of inferior rank flattered themselves with the 
most sanguine expectations of conquest, were. confident that 
victory would attend their steps, and that they should return 
home loaded with the spoils of the -East. 

Such was the origin of this spirit of enterprize. The great 
privileges and immunities granted to the cr^usaders may serve 
to account for its Icmg continuance in Europe. -The Popes 
pix>claimed a complete indulgence and pardon for crimes to 
every one who would take up arms in the cause. Of this 
aacriflce to licentiousness and inunor^ty the profligate aad 
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vicious took advantage, and eagerly embraced a profession 
which placed war, plunder, and conquest, in the list of duties. 
If they succeeded in this undertaking they were assured that' 
mbundant riches would enable them-to live happily On earth ; 
and if they fell victims to a service so meritorious diey were 
persuaded that the gates of heaven would be open to them, 
and that, without requiring any other proof of their obe* 
dience to the laws of christianitv, they should obtain the 
crown of martyrdom. 

There was another motive which operated as a strong in- 
ducement to the multitudes who assumed the badge of the 
Cross. At the close of die tenth, and the beginning of the 
eleventh century, it was the prevailing opinion that the worfd> 
would shortly come to an end^ and that the Saviour of man- 
kind would make his second appearance on Mount Calvary. 
This was the subject of extensive alarm and anxious expec- 
tation; and the pilgrims to the Holy Land set out from Eu- 
ro^ with a determination to die there, or to wait the advent 
of the Lord. 

When we consider these various causes as gradually ope- 
rating, for a considerable space of time, upon the minds of 
the credulous, the superstitious, and the adventurous, we 
shall be less surprised at the vast multitudes who resorted to 
the standard of the Cro^s, erected in the first crusade by 
Urban die second, or who, in succeeding expeditions, re- 
gardless of the defeats and losses of their predecessors, trod 
in their steps to meet the satftfi fate. 

The constant demand of recruits to supply the armies 
destined for the Holy Land was very hurtful to the popula- 
tion of Europe; and the evils resulting from this drain of its 
inhabitants continued to be felt for a considerable time. Few 
disadvantages, however, could arise from getting rid of a 
multitude of persons, whose chief delight consisted in rapine 
and plunder; or who, for want of the employments furnished 
l>y manufactures, trade and commerce, lived in idleness and 
poverty. 

Rude and ignorant as the crusaders were, they could not 
travel through and continue in so many interesting countries 
with indifference ; or behold their various customs and insti- 
tutions, without acquiring information and improvement. 
Among the Greeks they surveyed the productions of the fine 
arts, and the precious remains of antiquity, the magnificence 
of the eastern cr« irt, and the models of extensive and curious 
manufactories. In Asia they beheld the traces of know- 
ledge and arts, which the patronage of the Caliphs had dif«- 
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fUsed through their empire. Every object which struck their 
attention pointed out a far higher state of improvement than 
their own countries had reached; every object, therefore, 
while it excited the wonder of them all, could not fail to 
excite a spirit of imitation among those who were active and 
ingenious. As these new scenes presented themselves, their 
eyes were gradually opened to a more extensive prospect, of 
the world, and they acquired new modes of thinking, felt a 
sense of new wants, and a taste for new gratifications. 

Various advantages, many of which were neither foreseen 
nor expected by the projectors of these enterprises, were ; 
derived from the holy wars. It is a remark justified by the 
experience of ages, that the inhabitants of the western wor|4 ' 
are distinguished by a peculiar acuteness of observation, an 
active and imitative spirit, and a great energy of character. 
In the course of their expedition they acquired a taste for 
the arts and sciences; and the example of the Arabian and* 
Syrian merchants taught them the value of trade, and the use 
of several manufactures. In the superior refinements of 
Cairo and Constantinople they discovered various commo- 
dities worth importing into Europe. From this period is 
dated the introduction of silk and sugar, which were convey- 
ed into Italy from Greece and Egypt; and the advantages 
which resulted from a more enlarged and adventurous traffic 
to the Pisans, the Genoese, and the Venetians, who laid tlie 
foundation of the modem commercial system* The crusa^ 
ders began that intercourse with the East, which under the 
pacific- forms of commerce has continued with litde interrup-^ 
tion ever since. On their return to Europe they, introduced 
a new taste, in buildings, a more superb di^day of magnifi- 
cence on public occasions, the rich manufactures of ^isL^ 
together with a mora romantic spirit of enterprise, and the 
first improvements in learning arid science. 

The most beneficial effvicts of the crusades were visible in 
the alteration which they occasioned in the state of property, 
by the emancipation of vassals from the tyranny of their lords, 
and by increasing the growing independence of the feudal 
tenants. Many" of the great barons, unable to support th^ 
expenses incurred by their expeditions to Palestine, sold their 
hereditary possessions. The monarchs of diiferent countries 
took advantage of these opportunities of annexing con^dera- 
ble territories to their dominions, and purchased them at a 
small expense* The fiefs likewise of those barons who died 
in the holy wars without heirs reverted to their respective 
sovereigns ; and by these possessions being t^Mcen from one 
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scale, and thrown into the other, the regal power increased 
in proportion as that of the nobility declined. The greajt 
cities of Italy which had begun to turn their attention towards 
commerce, were impatient to shake off the yoke of tHeir in- 
solent lords, and to establish such a government as would 
make property secure, and the extrcise of industr}" safe and 
easy. They purchased or extorted large immunities and 
grants from the emperors of Germany; and other countries, 
particularly France, followed their example. The great ba- 
rons were eager to lay hold of diis new expedient for raisin'g 
money b}* the sales of charters of independence and enfran- 
chisement to the towns within their domains; and, in order 
to procure immediate relief for their exigencies, they^ disre- 
garded the consequences which might result from the estab- 
lishment and the ascendency of municipal power. ITius 
commenced the privileges granted to corporations, and the 
rights acquired by communitit s of citizens. ITie benefits 
which accrued to the public at large by these concessions, 
1%'ere of the highest importance, as they were favourable to 
regularity and good order, to the extension of freedom, and 
the exertions of diligence, the more exact and uniform ad- 
ministration of justice, and the comfort and happiness of the 
inferior classes of socjetyt Thus we may observe the bene- 
ficial effects of the crusades, in producing a new order of 
things, and erecting the first strong and durable barrier against 
the licentiousness, rapine, discord, and tyranny of the Feudal 
system. 

III. The Institution of ChivAlry. 

Although the extravagancies of knight errantrj'^, and the 
man^ellous and incredible stories related in the old ropiances 
of the Seven Champions of Christendom, Sir Launcelot, 
Amadis de Gaul, King Arthur, and the noble Knights of 
the Round Table, who went forth in search of .adventures 
into all parts of the world, have been made the entertaining 
subjects of burlesque description, particularly in the wcH- 
known works of Cer\'antes, Rabelais, and Rutler 5 yet we 
must not mistake imaginarj' for real chivalr\'.* The former 
existed only in old romances^ and as such was the object at 

• « The Duke d'Alva $aid that Don Qjilxote would rum Spain : 
tlftoogh in truth the ridicule of that in^eniotis book is not pointed a^sH 
Ute spirit 'dT chivalry, but against the absurd represeotation of tt in the 
Spanish romances." 

Lqrd Lyttelton's Henry II* vol. iii« p. 54 
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which these celebrated writers aimed their successful ridi" 
cule aud satire : hut we shall find, on examining the origin 
and progress of the latter, that it was a noble and a benefi-' 

. cial institution, the result of an enlightened policy, consider- 
ing the times in which it was established ; that it increased 
the glory of the nations in which it flourished; it enabled 
the nobility and gentry of Europe to resist the military ea- 

^thusiasm of the Saracens and Turks ; and had a very power- 
ful effect in alleviating the evils of the feudal system, and 
refining the manners of the higher ranks of society. In times 
when robbery, oppression, barbarity, and licentiousness, pre^ 
vailed in most of the countries of Europe, it supplied in ma- 
ny instances, although imperfectly, the place of law; and in the 

. hands of valour, was the instrument of humanity and justice. 
If chivalry be considered only as a simple ceremonyby 
^hich the noble youths, who were destined for war received 
their first arms, the custom was known among the ancient 
Germans and was established in France in the reign of Char- 
lemr^ne, at the commencement of the ninth century. Tliat 
emperor sent to Aquitain for his son Louis, and presented 
him with a sword, and all the equipage of a wai-rior. Wil- 
liam of Malmesbury mentions that about the same time king 
Alfred presented his grandson Athelston with a sword, and a 
rich belt with a crimson robe, as tlie ensigns of knighthood* 
But if we look upon chivalry as a dignity which gave the 
first military rank, and which was conferred by a particular 
kind of investiture, attended with appropriate ceremonies, 
and ratified by a solemn oath, it would be difficult to trace it 
to a more remote period than the eleventh century.* 

Prance claims the honour of gi^'ing this institution its spe- 

. ^ific character at the time when that kingdom was recovering 
from the disorders which followed the extinction of the secoitd 
i.ice of its monarchs. The royal authority began again to be 
respected, laws were enacted, corporations were founded, and 
the numerous fiefs held by the great barons under the crown, 
were governed with greater regularity. It v/as in this state 
of affair^, that the sovereigns and the great lords were desi- 
rous of ^rengthening the feudiJ ties by adding to the cere- 
mony of doing homage, that of giving arms to their young 

* M emoifes sur I'aaoienne Che\'alerie par de la Came de St Palaye. 
Academ. des Inscriptions toro. xx, p. 597* &c. The ingenious dialogue 
*• on Chivalry and Romance,** by the Bishop of- Worcester, led me to 
thiscupimit smirce of inform ation, from which, I have derived the-great- 
est part of mv statement. See W^rtoa on Spensery and Lyttelton'a 
lienry IX, voL ii» p. 23^. 
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vafeals, previous to their first military expeditions* It U 
highly probable, that by conferring the same honourable dis- 
tinction upon other persons, who did not hold any Unda 
under them, but who offered their services from motives of^ 
esteem, or the desire of military renown, the sovereigns and 
great barons availed themselves cf this expedient to secure 
the co-operation of new warriors, who were ready to follow 
their standard upon all occasions, when they could only rely 
upon their own dependants to serve them in certain districts 
for a limited time. They received* with joy these brave 
volunteers, who, by increasing their forces, gave additional 
strength ta their power ; and as every knight had the privi- 
lege of creating other knights, the sovereign exercised, without 
exciting jealousy, a privilege, which he possessed in common 
with others. Every gentleman who was designed for the 
{^ofession of arms was trained by a long preparatory course 
0f discipline and service in some noble family^ and was dur- 
ing his youth the companion of some warrior of renown.. 
^JThe ceremonies which attended his knighthood were solemn 
imd impressive. They combined the rights of religion with 
the forms of feudal duty; and resembled the mode of ad- 
mitting a proselyte into the church, as well as that of a vassal 
doing homage for a fief. The. candidate for this distinction, 
accompanied by his sponsors and his priests, passed the night 
•previous to his initiation in watching his arms, and in the 
duties of prayer. The next morning he repaired to d>e bath^ 
the water of which was intended to serve as an emblem of 
the purity of his profession* He then walked to the nearest 
church clothed in white garments, and presented hia sword 
to the minister officiaUng at the ahar, who returned it to him 
with his benediction. After taking the accustomed oaths to 
his sovereign, or feudal chief, he was invested by the attend- 
ant knights and ladies with certain parts of his annour. He 
Was first presented with gilt spurs,* a coat of mail, and 
gauntlets ; and lastly he was begirt with a sword. The sove- 
reign then rising from the throne conferred upon him, whilst 
kneeling, the honour of knighthood, by giving him three 
strokes with the flat part of a drawn sword upon his shoulders 
or neck. He then saluted the young M^arrior, and pronounce;d 
these words : *^ In the name of God, of St, Michael, and St. 
George, I make thee a knight : be brave, bold, and loyal." 

• " Esquires were not allowed to wear any potd in their drew, al- 
though knights were from hence, as well as from wearing' gilt spurs^ 
4bUn|^islied by the name of Mqvite* AuratiJ* 

iford tiUt«ltQn« Hen* II, v. % p. 1^2^ 
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His hoirse' and the remaiiiing part of his armofUr ^eve after-- 
waixls presented to him, and the ceremony was concluded 
with a costly banquet. PiUaye, p* 666, &c* 

Important and numerous were the privileges attached to. 
this profession of arms^ and its duties were at once arduous 
and indispensable. To protect the ladies was an essential 
part of them. Incapable of taking- anns for the preservation 
of their property, and destitute of the means to prove the 
purity of their characters, if attacked by malevolence or slan- * 
der, they would frequently in tliose uncivilized times, when 
law and justice were silenced by violence and force, have, 
seen their lands become a prey to some tyrannical neighbour^ 
or have their reputation blasted by ♦he breath of calumny, if • 
some knight had not come forward in their defence. To the 
auccour of the distressed, the protection of orphans, the eman* 
cipation of captives, and the chastisement of oppression, he- 
likewise dedicated his sword, and his life. If he failed in a, 
scrupulous attentiiMi to these benevolent offices, he was looked. 
U]K>n as deserting the most solemn obligations, and was de- 
graded from his rank with public marks of disgrace. If he 
performed them with activity and spirit, he was regarded as, 
an honour to his profession, and his renown was spread ov^r 
everj^ part of Europe. 

In the character of a true knight during the golden age of 
chivalry we behold an assemblage of virtues which command, 
our esteem and admiration, and confer the most honourable, 
distinction upon human nature. His air was noble, his de- 
portmeht manly, and his manners condescending and gra- 
cious to all. Ilis promise was inviolable and sacred ; and he 
chastised that falsehood in others, which was. the peculiar 
object of his abhorrence. His love of arms was softened I y 
the refinements of courtesy, the fair offspring of that high- 
bom andnoble society, which he enjoyed in the castles of 
the great. His professions of attachment and service were 
mvariably sincere ; and all his actions were dictated by cou- 
rage, and guided by honoun He was as ambitious to render 
his name illustrious by affability, probity, generosity and ba^ 
nevolence, as by the extent and numbc-r of his exhibitions^ 
trophies, and .victories.' By such conduct were those knights 
signalized, whom their contemporaries celebrated as the 
fairest ornaments of chivalry, and whose renown has beea 
transmittod through all succeeding ages. Such were Edward 
the black prince, the Chevalier Bayard, and Sir Philip Sidney. 

Edivard the black prime was accomplished, va&iant,'Hnd 
anuable* One anecdote of hi« behaviour will be sufficieoi 
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to firoYt that he was as moderate in the use of victory, as 
he was great in obtaining it. ^ Soon atttr the glorious battle 
of Poictiers, in 1356, he landed, at Southwark, and was m^t 
by a great concourse of people of all ranks and stations* His 
prisoner, John, King of France, was clad in royal apparel^ 
and mounted on a white steed, distinguished by its size 
and beauty, and by the richness of its furniture* The con* 
queror rode by his side in meaner attire, and carried by a 
black palfrey* In this situation, more glorious than all the. 
insolent parade of a Roman triumph, he passed through the 
streets of London, and presented the King of France to his 
father, who received him with the same courtesy, as if he 
had been a neighbouring potentate that had voluntarily come 
to pay him a friendly visit. It is impossible, on reiSecting^ 
on tliis noble conduct, not to perceive the advantages whicb 
resulted from the otherwise whimsical principles oi chivali-)'^ 
alid which gave, even in those rude times, some superiority- 
even' over people of a more cultivated age and nation*" Hume„ 
vol. iii, p* 460* * . 

•ITie Chevalier Bayard^ the valorous and distinguished 
companion of Charles the 8th, liOuis the 12th, and Francis 
the Ist, in their wars, flourished at the beginning of the 16th 
century* After taking the city of Bresse he received a large 
BVttn from his host for saving his house from being plunder- 
ed* Of this money he generously made a present to his two 
daughter^ who brought it*. In the following winter he wasc 
quartered at Grenoble, near a yocmg lady of good family^, 
but of indigent circumstances ; her beauty inflamed his love,^ 
and her situation gave him hopes of being able to gratify it*^ 
Her mother, urged by poverty, accepted kis proposals, smd 
opmpelled her reluctant daughter to visit him# As soon a» 
she was introduced into his presence she threw herself at 
his feetr, and wkh streaming eyes hesought him not to dis«t 
honour an unibrtunate damsel whc^en it was more consistent 
with a person of his virtuous character ta protects *' Rise,"" 
exclainted the Chevalier, " you shall quit this place as innoi 
Cent as you entered it, but more fortunate*'^ He instantly^ 
conducted her home, reproved her mother, and gave the 
daughter a marriage portion of 600 pistoles* This conquest 
he gained over himself at the age of twenty-six^ when in the 
^ituati^ of the great Scipio Africanus;, he was most exposed 
to temptation,, as ^*juvenis, et cotebsi, et victor*'*^^ At the bat- 
tle of Marignan against the Swiss^ in 151$^ he fottg^% Ae 
$'ide of Francis J, and so impressed was ^lat nfiooaxch witi^ 
Hie hi(»h^o{Hni€^Q^of his prowess, that be received Uxxax l^^ 
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hand the honour of knighthood. Being once asked what 
possessions a nobleman had best leave to his son, he replied,' 
•* Such as are least exposed to the power of time or human 
force — Wisdom and Virtue.^^ At the retreat of the French 
at Rebec he received a mortal wound, and with his last breath 
requested his Es<juire to inform the King, "that the only- 
regret he felt on leaving the world was that he could serve 
him no longer." He then requested to he placed under a 
^ tree facing the enemy, and then expired. He was called the 
*' Knight without fear and without reproach,** and no one 
could have a better claim to so excellent a character. 

Sir Philip iS^i^n^i^, descended from John Dudley, Duke of 
Northumberland by the* mother's side, was born ax Fenshuit, 
in Kent, 1554, and died at the age of 32. During his edu- 
cation at Shrewsbury and Oxford he made astonishing prd* 
ficiency in all branches of learning. His conduct was uporf 
all occasions such as to do honour to a true Knight. He 
eould not brook the least affront, even from persons of the 
highest rank, as he proved by his spirited behaviour to the 
hau|;hty Karl of Oxford, a nobleman very high in the favour 
of Queen Elizabeth. This quarrel occasioned his retirement 
from court, duriiig which he wrote his Romance ealled Ar- 
eadia, which he dedicated to his sister the countess of Pern-* 
broke. At the grand tournament held in 1581, for the en- 
tertaimnerft of Anjou, when he came to London to solicit 
the Queen hi marriage, Sir Philip went through his feats of 
arms with great abilitj'^, and gained singular commendation^ 
Such was his fame for relieving all who Were in distre^ that 
when the Spaniards had seized the kingdom of Portugal^ 
TDon Antonio^ the chief competitor for the crown, applied to 
him for his assistance* He was appointed Governor of Flush** 
ing, on6 of die towns delivered by the Dutch to the Queen^ 
and in seiceral actions with the enemy behaved with extraordi- 
naiy courage, and with such mature judgment as would haVe 
done credk to the most experienced ebmmanders* His high 
renown and great deserts were so well known throughout 
Europe that he was put in nomination for the crown of Po- 
land upon the death of Stephen Batori, but the Queen re* 
liised to further his promotion. On the 22d of September^ 
1586^ being aent o^t to intercept a convoy that was advanc-* 
ing tOi !Kutphen, he fell into an ambuscade, smd received a 
faXA wound in the thigh* In his sad progress from th« field 
•f batde^ pasnng by tne rest of the army^ where his uncle^ 
Robert. Earl of Leicester was, and. being thirsty witii ex* 

4es$ive losai of t^Load^ he called for driixk^ which was. Sjoiun 
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brought him : but as-he^as putting the bottle to his mouth 
he saw a poor soldier carried along, who had been' wounded 
at the same time, eagerly fixing his eyes upon iu As soon* 
as Sir Philip perceived his inclination he delivered the bottle 
to him with these words, " Thy necessity is greater than 
mine." lliis action discovered a disposition so tender, a 
mind so fortified against pain, a heart so overflowing with, 
generosity to relieve distress in opposition to the most urgent 
call of his own necessities, that none can read a detail of it- 
without the highest admiration. Finding himself past all 
hopes of recover)'', he prepared for death with the greatest 
composure, and assembled the clergymen of divers nations, 
before v/hom he made a full confession of his christian faiths 
'llie closing scene of his life was the paiting with his brotlier^ 
Sir Robert Sidnej'', of whgm he took leave in these words^ 
^ Love my memory, cherish ray friends ; their faith to me 
may assure you they are sincere ; but aboye sJH, govern your 
will and affections by the will and word of your Creator, in 
me beholding the end of the world with all her vanities.** 
As .he had been during his life beloved, admired, and almost 
idohzcd by all ranks of men, so was his death most deeply, 
lamented. He was the fairest flower of Chivalry, the bright 
jewel of an illustrious court, and a pattern of superior ex-. 
celknce, even in an age of heroes.* 

A knight was always known by a device on his shield, and 
the peculiarities of his blazonry, which were allusive to somfr 
of his martial exploits. Great honours were paid to him 
after his decease, particularly if he was slain in battle. Hia 
funL-ral was mosttsoleran, and very fully attended* His sword^ 
helmet, spurs, gauntlets, and armorial ensigns, were sus- 
pended over the hallowed spot of his intermentyor his ceno- 
taph. His splendid tomb, graced with his efEg>s and markedt 
with a suitable inscription, was considered as a tribute of the 
justest respect to his virtues, and as a powerful incentive to 
inflame the youthful warrior to tread the same path of valour 
and renowp. 

Chivalry was indebted to religion for much of the ardour 
with which its votaries were animated* Such was the su- 
perstition of the times that no institution of a public nature 
could have obtained reputation in the world, which was not 
consecrated by the church, and closely interwoven with the 
religious opinions of the times* To the incentives of seal 
were added the spirit of gallantry, and a romantic attachment 

• Lord Lyttelton'a Life of Hen. lU T. 8^ p. 5^ Biof^raipbla Brit. Ar« 
tick Sidney, S^c 
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to the fair seih The youthful knight, previous to his,going^ 
fqrth upon any warlike expedition, devoted himself to ^the 
service of some lady, who was usually the object of his ar- 
dent love. It was his most lively hope that her smiles and 
her hand would reward his valour : he bore her dence upon 
his arms ; to her he consecrated his trophies ; and to gaiA 
her favour and approbation he Was ready upon all occasions 
to meet danger, and shed his blood, lliis passion was the 
keenest incitement that was given to his heroic actions, and 
fired his mind with unabating enthusiasm* Amid foreign^ 
invasion or domestic feuds, where the opposing barons and 
their vassals encountered each other in the hottest engage- 
ments, the faithful knight, as he couched his lance, and rush- 
ed to meet the foe, invoked the mistress of his heart, and 
gloried by his achievements to render himself worthy of her 
regard. When peace brought a short interval of repose, and 
riv^ knights contended in the justs and tournaments, the 
applaiiding lady often adjudged the prizes to the victorioutf 
champions, and rewarded the valour which she had inspired* 
In the lofty hall decked with banners and trophies of waf| 
when the banquet was given to the jocund train of nobles^ 
and their gallant companions in arms, the harp and the songs 
of the minstrel resounded the praises of the fair ; and ever^ 
pageant and celebrity concurred to keep the mind in the 
same direction to its beloved object. 

The ambition of pleasing a favourite lady, and of bein^ 
worthy to be considered as her champion in the field of bat- 
tle, as well as in the tournaments, was a motive which ^timu*-^ 
luted a knight to the most daring actions, and animated him 
with the most determined valour. Many instances are re,- 
corded in the history of the middle ages, of the height to 
which this romantic gallantry arose. (Palaye, p. 653.) It was 
not unusual for a knight in the midst of a battle or a siege^ 
to challenge his enemy to single combat, and refer to thp 
decision of arms the transcendent beauty of their ladies. 

We have i»efore taken occasion to observe that the treat- 
ment of women in Greece and Home was harsh and degrad- 
ing. They were confined to a state of seclusion from the 
world, had but few attentions paid to them, and were allowed 
to take little share in the general intercourse of life. 'Kie 
northern nations, on the contrar}', paid a kind of religious 
veneration to the female sex, considered them as endowed 
with superior and even divine qualities, gave them a seat xxi 
their public councils, and followed their standard to battle* 
These fierce barbarians in i;he Qourse of Uieir ravages in die. 
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Roman empire, when they involved the monuments of an- 
cient art in destruction, and pursued their enemies in arms 
with the most bloody severity, always forebore to oflFer vio- 
lence to WL-.nen. They introduced into the west of Kurope 
the respectful gullantry of the north ; and this benevolence of 
sentiment was cherished and matured by the institution of 
chivalry.* Woman, instead of having only a retired place 
in society, was brought forward into the most conspicuous 
point of view; she became the upipire of valour, the arbitress 
of victor}', and at once the incentive ^nd the rewaid of cou- 
rageous actions. Naturally elated at beholding the power of 
her charms, she became worthy of the heroism which she 
inspired, improved in the dignity of her character, and formed 
her sentiments upon the pLu*e principles of honour. The 
distinguished prowess of the knight was counterbalanced by 

.the strict and spotless chastity of the lady, and these virtues 
Jong continued to countenance m\d to reward each other : 
ihey were encouraged hy the modes, the habits, and the cir- 
cumstances of the times, and found ample room for growth 
and expansion in the baronial states. 

ITius it appear^ that in the institution of chivalry were 
blended valour, humanity, justice, honour, courtn^sy, and gal- 
lantry. Their combined effects were soon visible upon the 
]i:anners of a martiid age. The horrors of war were softened 
when humanity began to be esteemed the ornament of knight- 
hood. More condescension and more affability were intro- 
duce49 when courtesy was recommended as the most amiable 
«f knightly virtues. A rigid adherence to truth, with the 
most religious attention to every engagement, became the 

^ distinguishing characteristic of every gentleman, because 
chivahy was regarded as the school of honourl It is the 
remark of the excellent historian to whose works I confess 
myself under singular obligations in pursuing this and simi- 
lar inquiries, " that, perhaps, the humanity which accompa- 
nies all the operations of war, the refinements of gallantry^ 
^d the point of honour ^ the three chief circumstances, which 
distinguish mpdern frotn ancient n^a^nersi V^^" he attribute4 
in a great me^sur-e to this whimsical in^titutiani'* Robert* 

* ^on^s Charles V, vol, i, p, 8J^, 

The classical reader cannot fail tq be struck with the cpin^ 
pidence in the political state qf ancient Greece, as described 
fey Homer, and the condition of the feudal times. The mili- 
tary ardour of the heroes is similar to that of the barons^ 

' • Robertson's Charles V, vo}. i, p 82, &C. Modern E;urope, ?ol. 41, 
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"What are the Grecian Bacchus, Hercules, and Jason, wander- 
ing over various parts of the world in search of adventures, 
and conquering giants and monsters, but knights-errant, and 
the exact counterparts of Sir Launcelot, and Amadis de Gaul, 
and the Seven Champions of Christendom ? Courage, gene-. 
rosity, courtesy and hospitality, were the viitues common to 
them alU 

^rhe dispositions and sentiments which chivaliy produced 
were so deeply rooted that they continued to predominate 
long after its spirit had evaporated, and the institution had 
become an object of neglect and ridicnle. Generosity and a 
love of enter'prize, the qualities to which it owed its birth, 
when once directed to objects that interested the .affections, 
were not likely to be short in their duration, or partial in 
thelr'^ffects. The refined assiduities of men naturally di- 
rected the attention of women to themselves, as well as to 
their admirers; and this circumstance produced a gradual 
improvement in female education. The men, quitting the 
formality of the feudal times, and the hyperbolical style of 
making love, of which many curious instances may be foui d. 
in the old romances, became less artificial in their compli- 
ments, and softer in their manners. Women became sen- 
sible of the importance of improving their minds, and of 
heigfitening the charms of nature with elegant accomplish'- 
ments, and the graces of affabrlity and complaisance. 

Thus has a great change of manners been effected, by 
following up a leading principle of the institution of chiv- 
alry, and giving a conspicuous place to the female sex in the 
ranks of society. The passion of love, purified by delicacyi 
has been heightened by the pleasures of sentiment and ima- 
gination ; the sphere of conversation has been enlarged and 
meliorated; it has gained more propriety, more vivacity^ 
more wit, and more variety ; social intercourse has been 
divested of formality, and is regulated by the laws of true 
pblitenass. It has opened new sources of satisfaction to the 
understanding, and aifforded new delights to the heart. The 
merit of the sexes- has been raised, they have become better 
entitled to the esteem of each other ; the characters both of 
men and women have been marked by more amiable quali- 
ties, and the stock of refined pleasures and social happiness 
has been very considerably increased. ^ * 

IV. The Reformation of Religion. 

There is perhaps no occurrence recorded in the annals of 
mankind^ since the first publication of Christianity, which 
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has had so considerable an influence invintUciidttgdierig^ 
of conscience, in liberating the powers of the mind from the 
tyranny .of superstition, and in the promotion of general 
knowledge, as the reformation of religion, in the sixteenth 
century. Previous to this auspicious event all Europe bow- 
ed beneath the yoke of the Church of Rome, and trembled 
at the name of her sovereigns, The laws which were issued 
from the Tatican held emperors, kings, and all their subjects^ 
in the chains of obedience, or rather of slavery; and to re- 
sist their authority, or to examine their reasonableness, re- 
quired a vigour of understanding, and an energr^ of character, 
of which tor many ages few examples were to be found. 
Waldus^ in the twelfth century, Wickliff in the fourteenth, 
and Huss in the fifteenth, had inveighed against the errors 
of Popery with great boldness, and exposed them 'with great 
ingenuity : but their attempts to instruct the minds of the 
ignorant and illiterate were premature and ineffectual* Such 
feeble lights, incapable of dispelling the thick darkness, 
which enveloped the Church, were soon extinguished \ at 
length, howeter, it was the gracious* act of Providence to 
raise up Martin Luther, as the chosen instrument of its 
auspicious designs. See Interpreter of Prophecy, voL ii, p. 
41, 4thed, 

This great Reformer was bom of poor parents at Eisle- 
ben in Saxony.* He received a learned education, and in 
his youth discovered gr«atacuteness and vigour of under- 
standing. He first ^evoteofiimself to a monastic life in a 
convent of Augustinian friars, and afterward was appointed 
by Frederic, elector of Saxony, professor of philosophy and 
theology in the new university of Wittemberg. Having 
found a cop)^ of the Bible, which had long been neglected, 
in the library of bis convent, he abandoned all other pursuits, 
and devoted himself to the study of the Scriptures. The 
pure light of revelation beamed upon his mind ; he saw that 
Christianity was not to be learned from the writings of the 
schoolmen, or the decrees of general councils, but from the 
authority of the sacred writings alone. An oppprtunity was 
eoon afforded him of showing his zeal for truth, and lus ar^ 
dour for its propagation. The Dominican i^pnks were a( 
that time employed by pope Leo X to sell indulgencies. for 
all offences apd crimes, for the purpose of recruiting his ex« 
hausted treasury. Luther, v ith great boldness of manner, 

• Born 1483. His opinions widely diifused in 1518. Died 1546, asp«d 
63 yeftTSk 


Md strsttglbof ai^ument, preached against the iriregularhy 
of their lives, and the vicious tendency of their doctrines ; 
and he represented .|o the people the extreme danger of rely- 
jog for ssdvatton on any other means than those appointed by 
the word of God* /Fhe more he examined the claims of the 
Church of Qome to its empire over the reason and conscience 
of mankind, the more he ascertained their weakness. The 
discovery of one error naturally led him^to the detection of 
others ; and from refuting the extravagant tenets concerning 
indulgences, he proceeded to expose such as were main- 
tained respecting pilgrimages and penances, the intercession 
and the woiship of ssunts^ the abuses of auricular confession, 
t)ie existence oi purgatory,, and many other doctriiies of the 
^ame kind, which have no fomidation in Scripture. His. 
firguments made a deep impression upon his hearers, and his 
^une was soon spread not only through Germany, but various 
other parts of Burope. 

At the s^me time that by his sermons he was diffusing 
jtbe principles of the reformation, and his writings contri*- 
jbntod materially to the same purpose, nothing proved more 
fatal to the interests of the Church of Rome, or more subf 
versive of its opinions, than his translation of the Bible into 
^the German language. The copies of it were rapidly dis* 
po*S6d, and perused with the greatest avidity by persons of 
all ranks* They were astonished at discovering how con- 
trary the precepts of the great Author of dieir religion were 
|o tihe comments and the inventions of those who had so 
Jong pretended to be the faithful interpreters of his word. 
Having now in their own hands the genuine rule of faith, 
Cbey thought themselves qualified to judge of the establish- 
ed opinions, and to pronounce whether they were conform- 
.^le to the standard of Scripture, or deviated from it* The 
great advantages which resulted from this celebrated tran^^ 
lation of the Bible encouraged the advocates for the refor* 
saation in other countries to follow this example : and by 
]»obltshing versions in their respective languages they mate* 
jrially promoted the general cause.'*^ 

laither has been accused by the catholic writers of exces- 
aive love of wine, and of the amusements of the field. He 
.indeed much shocked their prejudices by nnarrying a nun. 
His followers, however, inform us that he was a man of the 

♦ Robertson's Charles V, vol. ii, p. 113, &c History of Moiem 
Burope, vol. ii, p. 194, &c. Gilpin's Laves of the Reformers. Bur- 
rnet's History of the ReformatioD. , 
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strictest temperance, that he drank nothing but water, and 
that he would occasionally fast two or three days tbgetherj 
and then eat a herring and some bread. ^ 

He had the satisfaction to receive the most important as- 
sistance from men of learning and abilitiesr Melancthon^ 
famed for his genius, learning, moderation, and piety, was 
the author of the confession of Augsburg presented by thd 
Protestants to the emperor Charles V. at the diet h^ld iti 
that place. Bucer introduced the doctrines of Luther into 
the imperial cities upon the Rhine; and Olaus disseminated 
them with equal zeal in Sweden, his native country". Zutn- 
glius and Calvin, men not inferior to the great Reformer 
himself in zeal and intrepidity, were active in Switzerland. 
However they disagreed in their doctrines, and whatever 
errors marked some of their opinions, they co-operated with 
the most perfect harmony in the promotion of this great and 
perilous design* The opposition made by the see of Rorai 
to the divorce of Henry VHL from his queen Catherine, 
hastened the introduction of the reformed opinions into 
England. The acute arid learned Erasmus was fer from 
being an inconsiderable coadjutor to Luthen His nume- 
rous works prepared the way for the reception of the new 
doctrines. He confuted many of the Romish errors v?ith 
great weight of argument and force of eloquence. In his 
satirical writings, likewise, he held up to derision the frauds 
practised by the monks to impose upon the credulity of the 
people ; and there was scarcely any error, whrch Luther en- 
deavoured to reform, which had not been treated by Eras- 
mus, either with censure or ratllery.f 

The character of Luther was such as exactly qualified 
him for a reformer, at the particular period when he stood 
forth as the champion of the Protestant faith. His abilities 
Vere of the first order, strong by nature, and improved by 
^tudy. * His sanctity t)f life was conformable to the pure 
"doctrines which he taught. His diligence in detecting the 
'errors of his opponents, and in propagating his own opi*- 
nions, was ever active and indefatigable. ' He had an air- 
dour of temper which sometimes broke out into vehemence 
and impetuosity ; the effect of his courage and iseal in the 
cause of truth. Erasmus said of Luther that God had be- 
stowed upon mankind so violent a physician,* in consequen 


* Seward's Anecdotes, v. i, p. 82, See See other anecdotes of him 
hy tlie pleajiing collector, vol. 3, p. 112. 

t See an excel lent account of this accomplished' scholar and refined 
satirist, in Warton on the Geniua of Pope, voJ. i, p. 18f . 
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of the magnitude of their disct^ae^* . From every bstaiice 
of opposition bis undaunted spirit derived fresh energy : 
he ret^ly obeyed the summons of the sovereign Pontiff, 
and st^d- utiaioved before his legate, prepared as he was, 
not to retrak:tt but to justify his opinions. He ' afterwards 
in the presence of numerous spectators burnt the bull of 
excommunication, which had been issued against him. Con- 
acious of the rectitude of his ifno(ives he was bold to ajssert 
and prompt to execute his designs* In his controversies he 
was regardlesa of the rank or quality, of his opponents^ and 
treated Henry YIII. with the same opprobrious language, 
which he. used to Tetzel, or Eccius, the ignoble advocates 
for the see of Rome. Had he been less harsh and severe 
in his censures, and less vehement in his invectives, he 
would not have suited the rude manners of the times. Had 
he addressed his countrymen in a voice of less authority and 
boldness he would not have awakened them from the lethar- 
gy of superstition, in which they were entranced : and if he 
had been less confident in his own talents, and the goodness 
of his cause, he would not have spread his opinions with 
such rapidity, and carried them to such an extent. Unaided 
by »power, and unassisted by force of arms, he shook the 
throne of the Popes, and subverted a great part of the vast 
fabric of their ecclesiastical dominion, which had been rais- 
ed with consummate art, and whose foundations were deep- 
ly laid. This difficult task he accomplished by turning tne 
current of public opinion against it. He imparted to man-* 
kind the light of reason and revelation, and enabled them 
to discern the errors^ the frauds, and the usurpations of the 
see of Rome ; and he taught them to vjndicate the rights 
of reason, conscience, and the Gospel. He had the satis- 
faction to live to see whole provinces and kingdoms adopt 
his opinions with the highest respect, and subscribe to hi% 
decisions with the most implicit deference. He was listen- 
ed to with that fixed and steady attention, which truth, when 
accompanied by novelty, is always sure to command. And 
by an extraordinary instance of divine favour, particularly. 
signal, if we consider the ferocious manners of his contem- 
poraries, and the intolerant spirit of his enemies, he had the 
happiness to end his life with composure and peace, in his 
native city, in the midst of his own family. For the inva- 
luable benefits conferred by the great Reformer upon his 
own age, and upon all posterity, he stands distinguished 
among the benefactors of the human race, and is entided to. 
the praise, gratitude, and veneration of mankind* 
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y. Th£ revival of Classical Learkikc. 

Alfred the Great of England, and Charlemagne Empe- 
jcor of Germany, flourished in the ninth century. The e 
earliest luminaries of the modern world shed a strong and 
vivid lustre^ over the age in which they lived. They encou- 
raged learning both by their example and patronage ; but 
their endeavours were not sufficiently effectual to overcome 
the gross ignorance of their times* The Schools which they 
erected were confined to churches and monasteries ; and the 
contracted notions of the monks who presided over them, 
partly arising from their recluse modes of life, and partly 
from their religious prejudices, rendered them wholly hia« 
dequate to the task of diifusing knowledge in any extensive 
circle. The reign of barbarism aiid ignoratice continued, 
with little intermission, till the learning which the Arabians 
had introduced Into Spain, began to spread through the rest 
of Europe. This learning consisted in arithmetic, geome* 
try, astronomy, chemistry, and medicine, and the philosophy 
of Aristotle, in its fullest extent. (See Warton on Pope, 
vol. i, p. 184.) Several enlightened scholars, who had stu- 
died under the Arabians, undertook, at the beginning of the 
eleventh century, thie education of youth, pattTcularly in the 
cities of Italy, and afterwards in those of France, Engladd, 
and Germany.' To the prevalence and peritoanency of these 
branches of knowledge the establishment of the univetsities 
of Europe, so general in the thirteenth century, wad emi- 
nently conducive. Some indeed were founded rather Ear- 
lier ; and Paris and Oxford carry their pretensions to anti- 
quity as high as the reigns of Charlemagne and Alfred : but 
the real claims of Paris are dated from the titne of Philip 
Augustus, who flourished in the twelfth centufy. And it 
would be too heavy a task, even incfmed as I may be to sup- 
port the high antiquity of my own University, if I were re* 
quired to trace any literary institution for the regular main- 
tenance of students upon a collegiate plan, to a remoter pe- 
riod than the reign of Edward the first. Merton college 
was then founded by Walter de Merton, Lord Chancellor of 
England, and bishop of Rochester, in the year 1264. Upon 
a careful examination of the pretiensions of the first great 
seminaries of education, the honoured title of Mother of 
the universities of Europe seems to be due to Bologna. It 
was within her walls, during the tumults and disorders of 
the eleventh century, that leiimiug first attempted to raise 
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her head. In the succeeding age the almost hicredible num<» 
ber of 10,000 students wa^ assembled there, and each coun- 
try in Europe had its resident regents and professors* The 
studies of the civil and canon law constituted the favourite 
and almost the exclusive objects of application. Paris di- 
rected the attention of her scholars to theology, and nearly 
with an ^ual degree of reputation* Oxford began at this 
time to acquire celebrity, and to rival or rather to surpass 
the foreign universities in the ability of its professors, and 
the concourse of its members; for in the j'ear 1340 they 
Amounted, according to the account of the historian Speed, 
to not kss than 30,000. Many other universities were not 
long after founded, particularly in Italy and France, and 
were all modelled upon the same plan as Bologna, Parisi 
and Oxford, with respect to their institutions and studies. 

In these seminaries of learning logic and scholastic divi- 
nity were for ages the reigning subjects of pursuit. The 
Works of Aristotle were perused with the greatest avidity; 
flnd the disquisitions of the commentators upon his Dialec^ 
tics were so favourably received that their authors alnuyst 
totally eclipsed the fame of their great master himself. The 
syllogistic mode of reasoning was applied to every topic, 
without discrimination, as the best instrument in the hands 
of a subtle disputant to frame the most specious arguments, 
and to perplex the plainest truths. 

The public schools in the universities were the theatres 
in which the students acquired and displayed their attain- 
ments, as they were filled with a great concourse of audi«- 
tors, who daily assembled to listen to the clamorous debated 
of the several disputants. 

Upon the logic of Aristotle was founded the cultivatiofi 
of scholastic theology and casuistry. To make nice and 
metaphysical distinctions between one word and another, to 
separate subjects by infinite divisions, not as the real nature 
of things, but as fancy suggested, and to draw conclusiooB 
which had no moral end whatever, where the incessant pti-r* 
suits of the schoolmen. The skill, industry, and produc- 
tions of the spider may serve to illustrate the texture and 
the flimsiness of their literary labours. The names of Lan- 
franc, Abelard, Pctrus Lombardus, ThomaS Aquinas, and 
Duns Scotus, are the most eminent among these celebrated 
disputants. Atid while an attachment to the ceremonial and 
ritual observances of the Church of Bome, and the most 
implicit subserviency to its edicts, and the decrees of its 
councils, usurped the place of obedience to pure and prac- 
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tical Christianity; the bulky volumes of these scboolmen 
filled every library, and exercised the understandiog of 
tvery student. And these were the speculations which, 
however dry in point of style, and unimproving in point of 
matter, as they were patronized by the dignitaries of the 
church, and pursued by men of strong and vigorous minds , 
engrossed for centuries the whole attention of universities, 
ioterested courts, and were celebrated in every part of Eu- 
rope. 

In the mean time classical learning was entirely neglect- 
ed ; it was considered as dangerous to true piety, and cal* 
culated only to corrupt the pure theology of the Gospel. 
The poets and orators of Greece and Home were regarded 
as the blind guides of erring reason, and as seducers to the 
paths of sin and destruction. Virgil and Horace were look- 
ed upon merely as the advocates for a profane and.idolatrous 
mythology ; and Cicero was regarded as a vain declaimer, 
impiously elated with the talent of Pagan eloquence* When- 
ever the minds of the monks were exercised in any literary 
compositions, to record the marvellous exploits of saints 
and martyrs, to compose unedifying homilies, and to make 
frivolous commentaries on Scripture, were the chief andl 
favourite objects of their attention; and that such were their 
.occupations the voluminous manuscripts which form .the 
original parts of most of the oldest libraries in Europe, can 
abundantly testify. 

We discover the first dawnings of modern literature in 
the cultivation of the language of Provence, and the rude 
productions of the Troubadours. The first of this order, 
whose name stands recorded, was William Count of Poitou, 
A nobleman, who distinguished himself by his prowess in the 
crusades. Many of the men of rank, who embarked in the 
first expedition to the Holy Land, were of that number. 
Their romances, composed upon the striking subjects of 
gallantry, war, satire, and history, first awakened Europe 
from its ignorance and lethargy, amused the mind of men 
with grotesque and lively images and descriptions, and first 
taught them to think, reflect, and judge upon subjects of 
imagination. The Trobadours occupied the middle place 
.between Gothic ignorance and Italian excellence ; and after 
this period literature is indebted to them for raising the ear- 
liest fruits of European genius, and inspiring the moderns 
.with a love of poetry. Their reputation and their languagne 
extended far and wide ; and every country upon the conti- 
nent of Europe could boast its itinerant bards. In the courts 
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of kings, and the castles of barons, the;?: were always hailed 
as die most welcome guests ; and their exertions to pieaae 
and to instruct were repaid by srplendid rewards. The com« 
mencemoit of the crusades, und the close of the fourteentk: 
century,' mark the Kmtts of their celebrity* The Bomance 
whiith ha9 its rise in the manners of .chivalry, fell into disre^ 
pute as soon as that institution began to decline* 

In the fourteenth century men of genius arose ta Italy, 
who resolved to cultivate theirnatiue tongue, and to com-* 
biiie with its elegance the charms of unagination, and the 
acquirements, of classical learning* The poetry of the Tus« 
can school burst forth with a splendosr and lu^re, whidi 
have ever been surveyed with delight and admiration ; and! 
the works of Dante, Ariosfio, Bocaccto, and Petrarch, al- 
though the productions of an age so unpolished, have never 
yet be^n excelled by four succeeding centuries of the best 
csfibrts- of genius and learning* 

After the phUosophy o£ Aristotle and the commentaries 
of the schoolmen had contributed for a considerable period 
to give a wrong direction to the faculties of the mind, and 
to occupy tim time and attention of the acholarsi # series of 
events occurred in the fifteenth century, which turned the 
minds of ingenious men to new researches, opened the way 
to the revival of classical learning, and the improvement c^ 
all the arts and sciences connected with ita cultivation* 
, The subversion of the Boman Elmpsre in the JEast^ and 
the discovery of the art of printing, happened nea|iy at the 
same period of time. Lourned men had long trembled at 
the approach, and at length fled before the fioxe aspect of 
Mahomet the second* After Constantinople was taken bjp 
the Turks in the year 1453, Cbrysoloras, Demetrius Chal^ 
condyles, Johannes Andronicus, Csdlistus Constantius, 
Johannes Lascaris, Gaaa of Thessalonica, and many other 
learned Greeks, whose names must ever be recorded with 
honour in the annals of literature, fied into Italy for shelter' 
and peotection* > That country, in consequence, of having 
always preserved a greater degree of refinement and know** 
ledge than the rest of Europe, was happily calculated for 
their favourable reception. They found in particular at 
Florence several Greek professors, who had been induced, 
by the liberality of Cosmo de Medici, a great patron of 
learning, to settle in that city* Into Italy they conveyed, 
and there they interpreted, the inestimable works of their 
ancient writers, which had been preserved in the mtctropolis 
of the East* They were eagerly followed by the best Italian 
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scholars, who quickly imbibed a taace for the graces of ge* 
Buine poetry, eloquence, and histoiy. A more useful and 
sublime philosophy was soon adopted ; and the scholastic 
subtleties of logic, and the empty speculations of metaphy- 
sics, were gradually superseded by the useful principles of 
moral philosophy, the maxims of sound criticism, and the 
acquisitions of elegant learning. 

The patronage of the Popes gave splendour and import- 
ance to this Aew kind of erudition. CTonsidering its en- 
couragement as an^ezcellent expit:dient to, establish. their au* 
tbority, such was their liberality to scholars, that the court 
of Borne on a sudden changed its austere character, and 
became the seat pf elegance and urbanity. Nicholas the 
fifth, about the year 1440, offered public rewards at Rome 
for comppsitions in the learned languages, appointed pro* 
feasors in the Belles Litres, and employed intelligent per- 
sons to traverse all parts of Europe >in search of the. classic 
manuscripts, which were £onceiiled in the libraries of mo- 
nasteries. ..... i . . 

Bttt see each Muse in l^eo's golden Atyt 
*Stirt8 from her trante, and trims her -Mdthered bays ; 
. Home's ahdeDt Genqu, o'er its ruins spread. 
Shakes off the dust» and rears his reverend head. 

Pope's Essay on Criticism. 

Leo the tenth was conspicuous for his ardour and muni-. 
&cence..in the cauae of literatifre: it is very remarkable, 
that while he waa pouring thq thunder of his imathemas 
against the.iu^w doctrines of Luther, he published a bull of 
exQommunioation against all those who should dare to cen- 
sure the poems of Arioato.^ And it was during his pontifi- 
cate that a perpetual indulgence was granted for rebuilding 
-the church (if a monastery, because it possess^ a manu- 
script of Tacitus. In the exercise of these new studies the 
Italian ecclesiastics were the first and the most numerous. 
'Counteminced . by . the authority of the sovereign ponttiF^ 
(hey^abatidpned the intricacies of a dry and barbarous the- 
ology, and studied tlie purest models of antiquity. 
\ No sooner, had Italy, under these auspices, banished the 
Gothic style :in eloquence and poetry, than paSnting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture arrived at maturity, and shone in all 
their original splendour. The beautiful and sublime ideas 
which the Italian artists had conceived from the contempla- 
tion of ancient statues and temples, were invigorated by 
the deacriptioQs of Homer aod Sophocles. Petrarch was 
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erowned at Some in the capitol, and Baphael Was promoted 
to the dignity of a eardinal* 

These improvements were soon received in other coun- 
tries, and spread th^eir influence over Prance, Engiand, 
Spain, and Hungary. The Greek tongue was introduced 
into England by William Grocyn: he was a fellow of New 
College, Oxfotd, and died about the year 1520* To Ger- 
many must be allowed a very large and distinguished share 
in the restitution of letters. And the mechanical genius of 
Holland added, at an auspicious moment to all the fortunate 
events in favour of science, an admirable Invention ; for to 
that country the world was indebted for the discovery of the 
art of Printing. The honour of having given rise to this 
art has been claimed by the cities of Haerlem, Mentz, and 
Strasburgh. To each of these it may be attributed in a 
qualified sense, as within a short ispace of time they respec- 
tively contributed to its^ advancement. But the original in- 
ventor was Laurentius John Coster of Haerlem, who made 
his^first essay with wooden types about the year 1430. The 
art was communicated by his servant to John Faust and 
John Guttemburg of Mentz. It was carried to perfection 
by Peter Shoeffer, the son-in-law of Faustus, who invented 
Ae modes of casting metal types, and was probably the first 
who used them in printing.* The most popular of those 
very ingenious mechanics was Faust, who is reported- to 
liave carried a number of his Bibles to Paris ; and when he 
offered them to sale as manuscripts, the French, considering 
the number of the books, and their exact resemblance to 
each other, without the variation even of a letter or a stop, 
and that the best transcribers could not possibly be so exact 
« their most accurate copies, concluded he must have de- 
rived ^siistancc'from some supernatural agent. Either by 
actually prosecuting him as a magician, or threatening to do 
«o, they extorted 'from him the curious secret of his new 

- . ♦ Ttihemiittk in )ii» Chrotlicle, written A. D. 1514, says he had k 
fr€xn the nvmtii of Peter SchoefFer, that the fii-st book they printed 
with moveable types was the Bible, about the year 1450, in which the 
expenses Were so enormous as to have cost 4000 florins before they had 
pnnted 1^ sheets. The author of a MS. Chronicle of Cologne, com- 
piled in- 1499, also says, tliat he was tdd by Ulric ZeU of Cologne 
(who himself introdjaced piinting there in 1466) tliat tlie Latin Bible 
was first begun to be printed in the year of Jubilee 1450, and that it 
was in large character. , Scrifitura grandiori quali hodie missalia ta- 
lent imfirimi. Mr. Edwards of Pall Mall possessed a copy of this cu- 
nous Bible, 3 vqI, bound in B^lorocco^ In his catalogue it was valued at 
126/. There is a beautiful copy of this work, 2 vol.. foL in the Bod- 
Icism library. 
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taveatioa ; smd h k probable (hat from* this cirGumfttance 
arose the marvellous stories which are related of Dr. Fausr 
ttts. 

The art of pnnttng was soon spread throuj^ut a great 
part of Europe* It passed to Rome in 1466» abd the Ro^ 
«naa type was in a short time brought to great perfection* 
I'bomas Boiichier. Archbishop of Caaterburyf ki the reigtt 
cf Henry YL sent Caxtoa, a person remarkable in diat age 
for cultivating learning amid the occupations of commerce^ 
to Haerlem« to gain a knowledge of this inventitm ; and 
*> the. first book which Caxton printed was an English trans* 
lation of Beeuyel, or the History of Troy^ in 1471 ^ in Flan- 
ders* The first book known to have beep printed in Eng* 
land by him was a translation from the French eftkeGam^ 
»/ Che9$^ 14r74, with fusil metal ty^pes* For though Frs* 
derick Corselli, a Dutchman or German^ is said to iuive 
printed at Oxford in 146&, SancH Hieronymi Eoepasitio in 
J^^mbohtm Apostahrum^ it has been doubted whether there 
«ver was a printer of that name in England ; and if there 
was, bis book was printed with separate wooden typeo*^ 
See the Norfolk Tour, p* 120* At the close of the vi%^ 
teenth century various editions of books in Syriac, Arabic, 
Persian, Armenian, and Coptic characters, were published* 
This admirable discovery was made at a period the moat 
favourable to its reception and improvement* Not only a 
taste for polite learning begsm, as we have before remarked, 
to be fashionable in the fifteenth century, but many persona 
^ the first rank in several parts of Europe, and particulariy 
m Italy, distinguished themselves by their love of letters, 
and their patronage of eminent scholars* Many public b- 
hraries were about this time erected in the great cities of 
•Europe, and were furnished with manuscripts of anci«ii^ 
authors, purchased at a great exp^ise ; but Uom the ewr€ 
•with which they were guarded, their perusal was confined 
to a small number of readers* No invention therefore could 
be niore fortunate, or more likely to gratify the general cu* 
riosity, than that by which copies of the same work were 
easily and expeditiously multiplied, sold at a reasonable 
xate, and circulated throughout every part of the civilized 
"world* 

This art would have been comparatively of small value m 
century or two before, when the grossest Ignorance prevail- 
ed, and even persons of high birth and distinction w^reex** 
tremely illiterate, and of course not disposed to give encon- 
ragcment to the revival of learning* On the contrary, tho 
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<feopie <^ the €fteexit& century were i^gbly gratified by die 
diBcovery of an art so congenial to their taste, aiul ther^fo^e 
.stimulated the i^genaity of its inventors to carry it to a high 
degree of perfeotioBu Of this enoomn^^n^i^t and improvti- 
aieiit sufficient proofs are now ^^xtaat ; ier mmy of thehoolss 
'^hich were prbted at this early period may be compared, 
with re$pe<^ to the hladcnes&of the ink, the elegance of the 
type, and the excellence of the paper, to most of the c<^ie« 
vhieh iu?e at this time die boast of. the English or foreign 
presses. • 

Thii$, as books were multiplied, <a taste for learnitig be- 
came more -general. And it is very remarkable that the re- 
formation of religion, and the revival of classical learnitig, 
^*rere reciprocally advantageous ; they reflected mutual light, 
and afforded mutual assistance. The ecclee-iastics^ when books 
Were placed within the common reach, could no longer -con- 
faie the languages or the writers of antiquity to.themselves ; 
^fid'tnen w^re eager to acquire that knowledge which had 
been so long concealed. They imagined the mines of anti>- 
Mjuity to be very rich^ and they were not disappoiirted ; for 
as soon as they were enabled to explore their treasures, they 
'found them answer their most sanguine ecspectations. Wai*- 
4gii'8 Ekilg^idbi Poetry, vol. iii, p. 491. vol. ii, p. 54, &c. 

As the dawn of the Reformation in England was obscured 
4>y the bigotry of the sanguinary Msay, so were there few 
<ircun»stances in her fkikitical reign propitious to the growth 
^ pdlite erudition. It is however a pleasing circumstance 
i^ be able to select an event from the calamitous history oif 
her times, Which happily concurred with some preceding 
^estaUi^hments to dif&ise elassiotl knowledge-, and which does 
Yyanaor to thefoander of a Saciety^ which among the states- 
«Mii, poets, and ' scholars, enrolled in its lists, records ^the 
•i^ines ^f 8oH£R6, Chatham, Merrick, Warton, Ben- 
^recL, and BoWLHs. Iiv th^^year 1554, Trinity College in 
^xfotxl'was foonded by Sir Thomas Pope j who in die con- 
vtkutien of this Society principally inculcates the use and 
•necessity of classical literature ; and recommends it as the 
iftiost important and leading object in his system of academi- 
cal stHdv* Queen Mary was herself eminently learned : at 
the desire of Queen Catherine Parr she translated in her 
youth Erasmus's Paraphrase on St. John; the preface it 
"Written by Udall, master of Eton school ; in which he much 
extx>ls her distinguished proficience in literature. It would 
have been fortunate if Mary's attention to this work had 
softened her temper, and enlightened her understanding. She 

VOL. I. Z 
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• frequently spoke in public with propriety, and always with 
prudence and dignity* Warton's English Poetry, vol. iii. 

In the subsequent veign of Elizabeth an accurate acquaint- 
ance with the phrases, sind all the peculiarities of the ancient 
poets, historians, and orators, was made an indispensable and 
almost the principal object in the education, not only of a 
gentleman, but even of a lady. Among the females of high 
.^iiatinction, who aspired to the reputation of classical scholars, 
the Queen herself, and the beautiful and unfortunate I^ady 
Jane Grey, were the most conspicuous. Roger Ascham, 
their learned preceptor, speaks in raptures of the progress 
which they both made in the Greek and Latin authors, and 
relates some pleasing anecdotes of their application to this 
atudy*^ This pedantic fashion appeared in many ludicrous 
extravagancies* It was conspicuous in various publications, 
in the shows and pageants esdiibited during the progress of 
.the Queen through different parts of her dominions, and in 
the entertainments held in her honour, wherein emblems al- 
lusive to classical mythology were constantly introduced* 

Bat the pedantry which gave so deep a tinge to the (ashioa 
-of those times had little effect upon the productions of Shaks- 
peare. Raised by the power of original and daring genius 
he bent the information of former ages to his own purposes. 
, His works, like those of Milton, were for a time neglected: , 
but since the close of the seventeenth century they have been 
held in the highest estimation, and have contributed, perhaps 
more than any others of our national compositions, to diffuse 
e relish for books. That relish was first excited by the nu- 
merous translations of the Greek and Roman authors, and of 
Italian tales into English, in the reign of Elizabeth. The 
•works of the writers who flourished in the time of Queen 
Anne, particularly Addison, Swift, and Dryden, divested 
learning of its stiffness, revived a just taste for the classics, 
and had great influence in nviking the perusal of books a 
popular amusement* Since that period we may fairly be 
called a nation of readers* Books of all kinds have been 
produced, and the press has supplied the means of muldply? 
ing them to a degree which exceeds the power of calculation. 
Ijct us consider what the press ha? effected, and what it may 
still produce for the advantage, the instruction, and delight 
of mankind. Its benefits are as extensive as they are vari- 
ous ; it is of the highest importance to mankind. It is the 
safeguard of liberty in every free country. It is the ally of 

• Ascham. Eptft. lib. ii, p. 18, Edit. 1581, 8co. Wsrton's Life of Pope» 
p. 93, fcc. 
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region, wl^n it supplies the world with the prodi^ons of 
Ae learned and pious ; who labour to disseminate the precepts 
of genuine Christianity. It furnishes the means of rational 
improvement, and amusement in the hours of sickness and 
leisure, communicates instruction to the young, and enter- - 
tainment to the old, and spreads these enjoyments far atid 
wide before every people of the globe. We have therefore 
sufficient reason to congratulate ourselves on being bom at a 
time, in which we are rescued from the gross ignorance which 
enveloped our ancestors ; when the light of piu-e religion and 
useful knowledge is diffused around us ; and when, provided 
that our moral improvements keep pace, in a due degree, 
with, our intellectual proficiency, we may be virtuous, as well 
as enlightened qpd intelligent, beyond the example of fcmner 
ages. ^- 

CONCLUSION. 

Such arc some of the most striking points upon which the 
student will fix his eye, in^ his wide and pleasing survey of 
modem history. There are many others which are entitled 
to his observation ; and he cannot fail to notice with particu- 
lar regard the sera marked by the invention of the mariner's 
compass, and all the consequent improvements in navigation. 
From that period the sailor, became more con$dent and more 
adventurous : he scorned to coast along the shore, and boldly 
steered his Vessel into the wide and open ocean. He dis- 
covered new islands, and even new continents, established a 
free intercourse with the most remote quarters of the globe, 
imparted to distant nations the advantages of commerce, and 
pointed out to the Europeans a boundless scope for the plan- 
tation of colonies in Asia, Africa, arid America. , 

In tracing the progress of navigation from the confined 
limits of the Mediterranean and the Baltic shores, to its pre- 
sent extent in the northern and southern hemispheres, wb 
observe upon the map of the globe the tracks of those re- 
nowned nayigators, Christopher Columbus, Vasco de Gama, 
and Sebastian Cabot ;, and we follow with a more lively cu- 
riosity, and national pi-ide, the courses of Drake, Raleigh, 
Anson, Byron, Carteret, and Cooke. 

The discovery of gunpowder is remarkable, as its intro- 
duction into the military art has changed the mode of waging 
war, and lessened its destructive ravages. The invention of 
the telescope was an important acquisition to science, as it 
Has served to verify the dieories, and establish the reasonings 
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qF modem astroBomera, and thus gives tbfitn sr decided ad<* 
vantage over ^ose, who in ancient times cultiN'ated the st^me 
science. Ilie imrention likewise of the air-pumfi by Bn^^e^ 
the discovery of the circulation of the blcKKLby Hairvey, the;^ 
establishment of the Copermcan system, tip experiment of 
TorriceUi, by which he ascertained the weight of tbe atmos* 
phere, and the numerous improvements in various arts and 
sciences, contribute to do honour to modem times. They 
compose siick an assemblage of lumiiKms ol^ects as cannot 
fail to attract for all ages the curiosity and admiratioii: of 
mankind. 

These pleasing branches of study Biay lead us to form a \ 
just estimate of political affairs, and of the subjects which 
tond to the moral improvement of the mind. Modern history ^ 
affords many examples of the prowess of conquerors who 
have desolated the world, and of hypocrites who have de- 
ceived it. And yet we. may fairiy ask, of wh^t benefit to 
society were the impostures of Mahomet, the victories of 
C^vis, Charlemagne, €reng^s Khan, and Tamerlane; Ae in- 
vasion of William the Conqueror, the political cunning of 
Charles the fifth, the ambition of Philip the second, and the 
intriguing spirit of Richelieu and Mazarine ? Their en^ires^ 
triumphs, conquests, and projects, have left little impression 
behind them, notwithstanding the attention they once attract- 
ed, and the violent convulsions which they caused in the 
state of the world. The mind is refreshed^ and turns with 
dehght to more pacific scenes, to trace the discoveries d 
Columbus and Yasco de €rama, and the beneficial change in 
religious opinions, which !Luther and Calvin produced. We 

' consider with more satisfaction than the recital of battles 
and sieges can afford, the mild and benevolent spirit of co- 
lonization, which actuated the exertions cf William Penn ; 
tlie sublime philos5phy of Bacon, Newton, and Ijocke ; and 
the matchless poetry of Shakspeare, Milton, and Tasso. 
These have a more beneficial influence in enlarging our 
knowledge, and satisfying our curiosity, than the most ind- 
mate acquaintance with the conquests of the ambitious, and 
the machinations of the politic. The works of war and he- 
roism are too often destructive m their operations, and £s* 

^ astrous in their consequences ; and the closer they are ex*' 
amined, the more they woimd our feelings, by the calamities 
they have produced. They may furnish indeed very instruc- 
tive lessons of caution, if the rulers of mankind imitate the 
onduct of prudent mariner^, who rea^k tiie situatioflf of 
cks and shoaIs,.oo]^ ii-om a design, to^ ssypid ihtm. Uff^ 
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much fairer and more inviting is the prospect of the works 
of genius, science, arts, and commerce ! They charm our 
attention the longer they are surveyed ; and the more inti^ 
mately we are acquainted with them, the greater is our plea* 
sure, as well as 6ur improvement. 

Tmus have we seen that the arts and sciences have kept 
pace with the progress of manners and religion, in adorning 
and exalting the human mind ; and thus has their united 
light dispelled the shades of ignorance and barbarism. The 
intellectual powers, after ages of depression, have surmounted 
all obstacles, and operated through every channel of know- 
ledge ; and perliaps it is not arrogating too much superiority 
to assert, that the gloryr^ven of ancient Greece and Rome 
has been surpassed by the talents and diligence of modem 
Europeans, in the cultivation of whatever can instruct and 
improve society. 

This interesting part of history displays to us a variety of 
discoveries, events, improvements, and institutions, which 
have contributed, in their aggregate effects, to raise the cha^ 
racier of man above its former levels to encourage industry, 
and. diversify its pursuits; to call forth the powers of the 
mind to every laudable exertion^ to cherish all the virtues of 
the heart, and make human existence more valuable^ by 

INCREASING THE GENERAL STOCK OF MORAL AND INTEL- 
I^ECTUAL IMPROVEMENT, AND f ROHOTIKG SOCIAL ORDEl^ 
COMFORT AND HAPPINESS. 
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CHAPf«» I. 

THE HISTORY OP ENGLAND. 

THE ^dvan^affes, which resxUt fxpm aa acquaintai^C/c 
wkh the history of our own country, are too oUvious to 
vequ^ many previous observations. 8udi kpowledge is of 
the greatest importance- to all those who take an active part 
in the public service, either as officers of the army or navy, 
•SMgistrates, or o^Nnbers of parli^Aaent. And to persons of 
aU other descriptioois it is equ^/ly agreeable, if not eq^iaUy 
necessaiy ; because, as every Eogtishman finds a peculiar 
gnalxfication in deciditig wqa the propriety <^f political 
measure, and estimating Uxe ^lerits of those .who direct 
the helm of government; he cannot form correct opinions, 
.b^ adverting to the plans which haye fo^ ages been pursijied, 
as cimducive to the best interests of the nation, or by con- 
templating the causes pf national disgrace or glory, if he 
neg^cts to lay the fpundaticm, upon which such correct 
opxDions can alone be built* 

n%e love of our coumtry mmurally aw^ens in us a spirit 
of curiosity to inquire into the conduct of q\j^ loxcestors, 
.aad to leaxii the memorable events of their history : and 
^is is certaii^y 9^ &r more urgent motive than any which 
^usually promiH:s us to tb^ pursuit o£> other historical re- 
iieardies4 Nothing th)tt happened to our forefathers can be 
a matter of indifference to us* It is natural to indulge the 
mixed emotioxxs of veneration and esteem (or thein ; and our 
regard is not fpnnded upcm blind partiality, but results firons 
die mast steady and rational dt^tachment* We are their de- 
scendants, we reap .the fruits of their public and private l0r 
hours, and we not only share the inheritance of their pro- 
ferty^ but jderive xeputMon from their noble actions* A 
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Boauan or a Turk may have a strong predilectioii for his 
country, and entertain a profound veneradcHi for his ances- 
tors : but, d^titute as he finds himself of as equalshare of 
die blessings which result firom security, liber^, and impar- 
tial laws, he can never feel the same generous and pure pa- 
triotism, which ^ws in die breast of a Brittm. 

JjTan Engliahmany 9cid the great Frederic ofPruseia^ h(ts 
no inowkdg'e ef thoee kinge thatJiUed the throne of Persiai 
if his memory is embarrassed with that infinite number of 
popes thai ruled the churchy we are ready to excuse him: bnt 
%ve shali hardiy have the same indulgence for Aim, if he is a 
stranger to the origin of parKaments^ to the customs of his 
countryj and to the different tines of kings who have reigned 
m jEnf Am^^Memoirs of the House of Brandenburg. 
V In the eventful pages of her history England presents 
' some of the most interesting scenes that the annals of die 
world can produced In this country liberty has maintained 
frequent dnd bloody conflicts with despotism ; sometimes 
she has sunk oppressed under the chaons of Qffants, and 
sometimes reared her head in triumph. Here Charles the 
first, brought, in defiance of aU justice, to die scaflfold, and 
James the second compelled by the voice of his injured peo- 
ple to abdicate his throne, have g^ren awful lessons to the 
sovereigns of the world* Here kings ^nd sul]ge<^, after 
engaging in the warmest opposition of interests, have made 
mutual concessions ; and the prerogative of the one, and the 
privileges of the others have been fixed u^on the sglid basis 
of the general good. ^ In the midst of civil commotions,^ 
well as in the intervals of tranquillity. Science, Genius^ ^id 
Arts have flourished, and advanced the national character 
above that of the neighbouring states.^ For this is the coun- 
try of men deservedly renowned for their talents, kainiing, 
and discoveries in the various branches of art and science; 
to whom future generations will bow widi respect- and ve- 
neration, as to their guides and instructors* txa this island 
jHiakspeare and Milton displayed their vast powers of ori- 
ginal genius, Locke developed die faculties of the mind, 
and Newton explained and illustrated die laws of nature* 
Here were trained those adventurous navigators, who have 
conveyed the British flag to the extremities of the globe, 
ftdded new dominions to their native land, extended the 
range of nautical science, and spread the blessings of civi- 
lia»ation among the most remote people* Here mankind at 
large may contemplate a Constitution, which is propiti- 
ous to the highest advawement of the moral' and intellec- 
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taal potrers of maxi^ which ensures person^ safe^, main- 
tains personal dignity, iead combines the public and private 
advantages of all other govenunents.'* 

. This constitution, which has so powerful and so happy a» 
influence upon the character, sentiments, and prosperity of 
the British nation, arose from the conflict of (tiscordant in^ 
terests, and was metiorated by the wisdom of the most sa« 
gacious and enli^tened legislators. 

Beserving a more exact inquiry into the regular trsdn of 
events for future studies, let us at present confine our atten^* 
don to a short view of ^aose memorable reigns, during 
which the principles of the present constitution were deve* 
loped, and those knt^ were enacted. which form its support. 

. From the vast said gloomy forests of Germany, Hengist 
md Horsa, attended by their warlike followers, brought 
into Briton new arts of war, and new institutions of civil 
p<diGy. A. D. 450*. From the obvious, tendency of the 
Saxon institutions to establish public^ order and private 
comfort, they foimd a welcome reception among such Bri* 
toB^ as were timid and docile ; while those who were of a 
ferocious tempi^r, and spumed the tyranny of foreign pow- 
er, fled to the inaccessible mountains of Wales, and there- 
OBjoyed their origiinal independence* 

As £ur as we are able to discern the imperfect tnlces of 
Saxon customs and establishments, by the dim light of Ro- 
man and Snglish hiiltory, we are struck with their mildness, 
ec^ity, aiid wisdom. The descent of &e crown was here- 
ditary, the subordinate magistrates were elected by the peo-^ | 
pie, capital punishments wei-e rarely inflicted for the first 
offence, and their lands were bequeathed equally to all the 
sons, i¥ithout any regard to primogeniture. In the Wittena 
Gemate^ or assembly of the Wise men, consisting of the su- 
perior Clergy and Noblemen, all business for the service of 
the public was transacted, and all laws were passed. For 
the origin of this assembly, we must have recourse to re- 
mote antiquity; as similar meetings, constituted, indeed, in 

* By the Constitution is to be understood, '* that collection of laws, 
establishments, and customs, derived from certain principles of expe-- 
di^cy and justice, and directed to certain objects of pubuc utility, ac^ 
cording to which die majority of the British people have agreed to be 
governed." Or, according to a more popular, mode of definition, it !# 
"the lejnslatlve and executive government of Great Britain, consistins 
of the King, the House oi Peers^ and the House of Commons, as esta- 
fdished at the Revolution, and as their privileges have been explained 
hf subsequent acts of parliamenti'' 
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a rud€ and ithpetfeet m^infier^ were convened nmasg te 
atocient Gknfieait frdm die earliest times** 

Alfred, sumamed the Qreat, derived that illustrious 
title from ^e exercise of every ({uality, which adorned the 
scholar^ the Warrior, the patriot, and the legislator. After 
chasing the Danbh plunderers frcmi his shores, he directed 
his attention to the internal regulation of his kingdom* 
A. D. 872. He digested the discordant laws of the heptarchy, 
into one consistent code, adopted a uniform plan of govern- 
ment, and made every one ioi his subjects, without regard 
to rank or fbrtiine, responsible to his immediaite wperior for 
his own conduct, and that of his neighbour. For the speedy 
decision of all civil and criminal causes, he established courts 
of justice in the various districts, in which complaints arose* 
Of all his institutions, the most remarkable and the most 
celebrated was the Trial by Juty* Too diuch praise cai^ 
not be bestowed upbit him lor exempting his accused sub^^ 
jects fW>m the arbitrary sentence oi a judge, and leavis^ 
the determination of their guilt or innocence to a cmincil ol 
their equads, u>o numerous to be influenced by mereenary 
motives, ^id whose tmaniiiftity could admit no doidbcs as to 
the justiee of their decisions«f 

The precipitate conduct of Har^d, in risking his crown 
upon the iisue of a single battle, gave to 'WiUia^ of Kor- 
mandy the Kingdc^ of England. A. D. 1066. The Con- 
queror overturned at once ikte whole fabric of the Sutson 
laws, and erected die feudal system upon its ruins. 

A propet acquaintance with this extraordinary institutioiif 
which wai at that ti^e colrimoh in all th^ cduntries Upon, 
the continent of Burope^ conduces m^eftally td Slustrirte. 
the history of diose times, and to explaiii the andieht^Bure ' 
of landed property. .For siparticular account of it we refer 
to our history of modem Europe. 

The first of the Norman tyrants not only broke the liAe 
df hereditary siiceession to the erown of England, but re-> 
duced the people to the most abject slavery^ *I3ie eoafis- 
oadons of the Saxon estates, and die genersd distress of their 
jproprietors, plainlji^ indicated his policy and rapacity. AH 

* For the mbd^ hi which HbA Wittena-geincte was consdtiited see 
Brady's Ihtrdductioii to the HisfeDrv of England, p. 7, 8, See For an 
aKcoimt of the ancient Germans, the toader is reierred to liuniey toL 
i. p. 198; Modem Europe, vol. L p. 58; and I'acito de Morlbiis Ger-^ 
maiK>rufn, c. f. - 

t '^he detsul of his eventful and gtorions reign is wtitlen with peeth 
liar spirit and elegfmce by Hume, vol. L p. 76. 
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ibe lands of the natives were either seized for the king, ojr 
^ven to his favourites;; large tracts formerly cviltivated by 
. iixt industrious Saxons were abandoned to the original wild-* 
ness of nature ; and oven whole counties were converted into 
forests and wastes, to afford an unbounded scope to his pas*, 
sion for the chase* 

The severity of the forest laws sufficiently makes the 
selfishness of his diversions, and the cruelty of his temper* 
The life of an animal was valued at a higher rate than that 
of a man ; and this uncontrolled and destructive ambition 
was extended to the fowls of the air and the beasts of 
the field. 

With the Konnan language, wliich was adopted in the 
services of the chxirch, as well as in the courts of iustices^ 
were introduced the Norman laws. The ancient Trial by 
Jury was exchanged for the uncertain and unjust decision 
by single combat. The extinction of all fires at the melaiv- 
choly sound of the Curfew was a striking emblem of the 
extinction of liberty. The nation groaned under every dis- 
tress that an obdurate and politic conqueror could inflict^ 
and their chains were so firmly rivetted, as to require a de- 
* gree of energy and unanimity to break them, whicn the timid 
9nd oppressed Saxons ^d not sufficient resolution to exert* 

In the following reigns of the Norman t}a:ants the same 
hardships were endured with little alleviation. The people 
still continued to have no resource against the execution of 
the most sanguinary laws. The exorbitant power of the 
king, and its frequent abuses, at length roused a spirit of op- 

g>sition, whi)ch was at once determined and irresistible^ 
lit as his feudal demesnes were large, and his infiuenee 
extended over a great number of vassals, they did not think 
themselves sufficiently formidable to oppose his authority, 
without securing the co-operation of the other possessors of 
land. They therefore held out to the commons the most 
advantageous inducements, by promising to stipulate with 
Ae king for a redress of all public grievances, and an aug^ 
mentation of their common privileges. 

In Runny Mead the great foundation of English liberty 
was laid. A. B. 1215. Carte, vol. i, p. 831* There tiie 
reluctant and perfidious John, after having repeatedly dis- 
regarded their former solicitations, was compelled to sign 
]|1agna Ckaj&ta, and the Chaata of the Foacst.* The 

* He mttrdered his nephew Arthur with his own hmids. See C&rVt^ 
v«i i, p« 7&Sb I -have hesfd Mr. Tho. Wartcm say-*-*' You may read 

2 2^ 
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arm of force and terror, which his triumphant barcms hdd 
over his head, ^was strengthened by the claims of justice. 
It is true, indeed, that as diey held their estates by the feudal 
tenure, they were obliged to submit to the conditions he 
imposed, and to obey the poiandates of an arbitrary chieftain. 
But as all the kings from the conquest had solemnly sworn 
at their coronation to revive the laws of Edward die con- 
fessor, and had uniformly violated their engagements, the 
barons conceived themselves justifiable, when their partizans 
and adherents were sufficiently strong and niimerous, in de- 
manding from John, by the power of the sword, die full 
execution of his promise. 

The abject ana servile state of the people previous to this , 
auspicious event is sufficiently evident, from considering the 
immunities granted by Magpa Charta, and the Charter of 
die Forest. The barons vindicated more of dieir rights 
ihan merely consisted in the abolition of their own hardships 
and grievances. Firm in their engagements to the commons^ 
who enlisted under their standard, they obtained for them the 
participation of many of their own privileges. They were 
equally exempted from unreasonable fines, or illegal distres* 
scs, for service due to the crown ; and acquired the privilege 
of disposing of their property by will. The provisions of 
Magna Charta enjoined an uniformity of weights and mea* 
sures, gave new encouragements to commerce, by the protec- 
tion of foreign merchants ; prohibited all delay in- the ad- 
ministration of justice ; established aimual circuits of judges ; 
confirmed the liberties of all cities and districts \ and pro- 
tected every freeholder in the full enjoyment of his life^ 
liberty, and property ; unless they were pronounced by his 
peers to be forfeited to the laws of his country.* 

Hume for his elegance ; bat Carte is the historian for facts.** My cai^ 
£ul perusal of his elaborate work has fully confirmed the truth of this 
<bbservation: and I think him an historian particularly weH adapted to 
the present times of political novelties ; as he is an intdHgent and zeal- 
ous advocate for the rights of kings, as well as streets ; and majn^tn^ 
upon all accasions the honour and di|?ut)r of the Cfhurch of England. 

* " Nullus liber homo capiatur, vd imprisonetur, vd dissdsletur de 
libero tenemento suo, vel lioertatibus, vet liberis consuetui&iibus suis; 
aut utlagetur, aut exulet, aut aliquo modo destruetur. Nee super eum 
ibimus, nee super eum mittemus, nisi per legale judicium parium suorum» 
vd per legem terrx. NuUi vendemus, nulli negablmuS) aut difieremus 
judicium, vel rectum." M^na Charta, cap. 29, 

*^ This article is so imfiortcmt^ that it may be ssdd to comprdiend tlie 
whole end and design of political societies; and from that moment the 
£ngli&h would have been a free people, 4f there were not an immense 
difl^rence between the making of laws, and the obseMiig of them." De 
Lolme m the Constitution} p. ^9. 
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Thus was the first general opposition successfullv made 
* against arbitrary power; and those rights were vinaicatedn 
which the ancient inhabitants of the island had enjoyed* As 
Magna Charts was granted under circumstances of great so- 
lemnity, and afterwards ratified at the beginning of every 
subsequent reign, it was a sacred hostage deposited iH the 
hands of the people, for the equitable government of their 
kings. Unlike the traditional maxims of tyrannical power, 
to which any colour of interpretation could be given, which 
might suit the caprice, the folly, or the necessity of absolute 
monarchs, this celebrated Charter was a public and conspi- 
cuous stipulation, to which immediate appesQ might be made 
to determine the right of the commoners to a redress of 
grievances, and the free administration of justice. It was 
the root, from which salutary taws gradually branched but, 
as the state of society became mor^ civilized and enlighten- 
ed, for the protection and security not only of the proprie- 
tors of land and of merchants, who it is to be remarked, 
were its sole objects, but of persons of every rank and de- 
gree in the kingdom. 

In the reign of Henry the third, which although it was 
of longer continuance than that of any other monarch, who 
has ever swayed the English sceptre, and was remarkable 
for vexatious conflicts between the haughty barons and a ca- 
pricious king, we may discover some of the earliest traces 
of a representative legislature. The captive monarch, inti«i^ 
midated by the sword of the imperious Simon Montford, 
Earl of Leicester, issued orders for every county to depute 
persons to assist him and his nobles in their deliberations on 
state aifairs. Thus to the distractions and troubles of these 
disastrous times, England is indebted for th^ representatives 
of the people being first called to parliament. 

** There are still preserved in the tower of London some 
writs issued, during this reign, for the choice of two knights 
in each shire, to represent theif county in parliament; but 
this representation was not yet grown to a settled custom : 
and though there are no summons to either lords or com- 
mons, nor any rolls of this particular parliament as yet dis- 
covered in djfiy of our repositories of records ; yet by other 
accounts given thereof, these lesser barons, knights, and 
military tenants holding immediately of the crown, seem t* 
have been summoned, according to John's magna charta, 
by a general proclamation, to appear not by any represen-- 
tation, but in their own persons." 

The more reguU^r estsdblishmeat of the hou^e of commons 
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«iy« hoWftVi^/b* referred to tbe succecditig reigp of Kjd- 
WARD THB FiAST. A. D« 1265. Ahoo 18* Edw, I. See 
Brady's Introducuon for a copy of one of the writs, p« 149. 
Carte, voL ii, p* 1 5 1 • Strongly actuated by the martisd spirit 
of his age, he engaged in long and expensive wars against 
Wales and Scotland, in consequence of which his treasury- 
was exhausted, atnl his only resource for regular suppliea 
wa^ found in the contributi(Mis of his subjects* But as the 
mode pursued by his predecessors of filling their coffers 
liad been both odious, and in a great degree inefficient, he 
devised a method of obtaining by their own consent what 
liad formerly been wrested by die arbitrary mandate of the 
king* With this view, the sheriffs of the different coimties 
were commanded to invite the towns and boroughs to send 
deputies to parliament, to provide for his pecuniary wants^ 
and to ratify the resolutkpns made by himself and the house 
of lords* He likewise annexed an important article to mag- 
na charta, by which he bound himself and his successors 
not to raise any subsidies whatever, without the approbation 
of both lords and commons* Several excellent laws for the 
ease and benefit of all ranks of his subjects were passed in 
this " general parliament," which gave infinite satisfactioq. 
to the whole body 5f the nation, and gained Edward the 
entire affections of his people* A* D* 12T5* Carte, voL 
ii, p. 182. 

From the praise which many writers give to this great 
monarch, some share must be deducted on account of th^ 
necessities, to which he exposed himself by his frequent 
wars* The provisions of magna charta had doubtless been 
veiy conducive to the extent of freedom : but we find, that 
with whatever veneration the people might regard tibem^ 
they had been constantly violated, whenever the immediate 
predecessors of Edward the first were powerful enough to 
break their promises. A house composed of the represen- 
tatives of the people was the only bulwark of sufficient 
j^trength to check the torrent of despotism ; and the impor- 
tunity of the commons for more liberty, and of the king for 
pecuniary aid, failed not to-produce such gradual conces- 
sions from both parties, as contributed to fix in succeeding 
times an equal balance of power. 

The character of Edward the first was marked not only 
by the bravery of a warrior, but the more useful .and pro- 
found taints of a legislator. He ratified both the charters, 
and observed th^ir conditions with a scrupulous exactness, 
which formed the distinguished |;lory of his reign. He 
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afibiSded' a free anid extensiTe scope ta die esefcbe ^ ikm^ 
slatirtes •£ the redbi, suxrendered a part of 1^ right oC. 
sendine mandates to ajrrfest ^ proeresA (^justice ; and, atf 
a decisive pixxyf of his respect lor the laws^ aad lus alacrity 
to promote their impartial administration, he caused his son^ 
the prince of W^es, to be publicly apprehended and impri*-^ 
soned, for breaking down the fences and killing the deer of 
Waiter de Isiangton, bishop of Litchfield and Goventry* 
A« D. 1305. Bapin, voL h, p. 393. foL 

It is natural enough to conclude, that as at Ais period, 
the ntembers of both houses of parliament held dieir delfts- 
berations under the audlority of a wi&e ahd moderate sove- 
reign, they would make the giieatest interest of the liatiOA 
at large the subjects of their debates, and tlms improve the 
science of legislation. AcdcKrdingly we find that Aey gave 
their attention to many plans of great {>uWe utility; they, 
passed laws foi' establishing mamifacttires in vsorious partfr 
of England^ for supp(nting the parochial clergy by the en« 
dowment of vicarages^ ktsi fot restraitdng dte etiecroach- 
lAeists and the rapacity of the see of Rbme« "Ev&j sm*' 
eeediag generation has expressed its applause of this ittutf* 
tiious reign, ahd felt the benefits of its wise and salutaiy, 
institutions* By EdWird the first the laws were carried io 
far towards peifeGti<Hi, that he has been styled the Englisir 
Justinian* Sir Sfatthew Hale did not scruple to affirin, that 
more was dcn^ in the first thirteen years df his govettHnent, 
to settle and establi^ ^ distributive justice of the k^'- 
dom, ithan in all the ages down to bis own time. Black- 
sioiie's Comment, vol. iv, p. 424* 

To trace the pixxgr^ss of tl^ increasing; privileges of dfe^ 
Nouse of commons, we must have recourse to partictihif 
facts. In a tone of bold and just complaint the two houses' 
cdf parliament called upon the wenk and xmfortnnate Edward 
die s&cond to banish Oaveston, his insinuating but liceifti*^ 
ous favourite, from his court. This was the first exercise 
of thai important privilege, which consisted in the impeach^ 
m«nt of the suspected ministers of the crowli. By die pe* 
tition anneled td their bills for granting subsidies to Edward 
the tfiird and Henry the fourth, the house of ^ommdns claims 
ed a prdportibnable share of the legislation with the king^ 
and the house of lords, by making biUs for pecuniary sup* 
plies orijg^nate with themselves. 

In the martial reign of Ex ward txx trixd, the parlia* 
ment is supposed to have assumed its present fbtm bv a se* 
parattbn <tf th« ^omtfiotis from the lords. The celebraiect 
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statute tat defining; trewons was one of the* fint pi^ductioQs « 
rf thk newly modelled assembly. Many laws were passed- 
for depressing the civil power of the pope^ the security d£ 

Srsonal property, and the interests of trade and commerce, 
iiring this reign magna charta was ten times confirmed ; 
and this repeated ratification conferred more glory upon 
the king, than all his victories obtained in France or Wales. 

The gloriom victories of Ckesst, Poictiers, and Agin- 
COVRT, cannot fail to engage our attention, and fill the mind. 
9i an Englishman with, the highest and most favourable 
opinion of the valour of his ancestors. The laurels reaped 
by an Edward and a Henry are still fresh and unfading; 
and the voice of fame will proclaim their exploits to the 
remotest posterity. Scenes of intestine commotion suc- 
ceeded : and the houses of Tork and Lancaster combated 
with the malice of demons, and the fierceness of barbari* 
ons, for the crown of the meek and pious Henry the sixth. 
A* D. 1400, &cr The country was abandoned to the deso- 
lation of war, the blood of the noblest families was shed in 
tihe fatal batdes of St. Alban's, Wakefield, Towton, and 
Tewkesbury 9 but no advlmtage accrued fiom such inhu- 
man contests to the general good of the people. The voice 
of law and huxnanity was drowned by the rude clash of 
armsi aivd th& incredible slaughter that was made by the 
contending factions wsis a melancholy proof of the preva- 
lence of the feudal system, and of the alacHty with which 
the people flew to arms, whenever the standard of war was 
nased by the imperious barons. 

While we remark the exorbitant influence of a martial 
aristocracy, and the indiscretion and violence of some of 
the l^gs, whose measures they controlled more frequently 
from motives of self-aggrandizement, than ardour for the 
public good, let us not forget to pay the tribute of justice 
to tmfortunate monarchs. The castles of Berkley and Pom- 
fret, and in a later age, the tower of London, witnessed the 
suff^ngs of Edward the second, Richard the second, and 
Henry me sixth, and were stained with their foul and nefa- 
rious murders. The temporising members of the parlia- 
ments, who had deposed them, d^enied them even the pri- 
vilege of a common subject, and refused to hear them in 
dieir own defence. The aot of deposition was virtually aa 
order for their execution; .since the experience of ages 
proves, that to a prince, when the allegiance of his subjects 
M withdrawn, the passage is short from the throne to the 
gxicve. Altho\]gh neither £dward nor Bichaixi were much 
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beloved" in their prosperity ; yet, by a revolution of opinions, 
natural to mankind, their sufferings, aggr^y^ed by an un-» 
timely and cruel death, excited the pity, and even thevene- 
ration of their subjects. The proceedings of the houses 
of parliament upon mese trying occasions proved the wretch- 
*ed defects of die laws, and die unconUt>lled power of the 
vindictive sword* The fortunate pretendfer to the crown, 
however black his perjury, or flagrant his rebellion, was 
allowed and even encouraged to tramj^e upon the rights of 
humanity and justice, and wrest the sceptre from hisjawful 
sovereign. Yet after these -severe conflicts, the royal pre- 
rogative regained 'its ascendancy : the general liberties of 
th£» covmtry were disregarded, and all orders of the state 
imited with equal servility to prostrate themselves before 
the throne^ and to present their swords and their estates tb 
the disposal of the conqueror* A. D« 1485* 

The succession of the Tudor family to the crown produ* 
ced some important acquisitions to the cause of freedom*^ 
Heiiay VII. wlioste conduct was influenced by expressive 
avarice as well as consummate policy, weakened the powder 
of his nobles, by permitting them to alienate their lands. 
This. privilege, as we have remarked in our survey of the 
feudal system, gave. a deep and incurable wound to tfet in* 
stitution, and raised the respectability of the lower orders 
of the community, who were enabled, by the increasing 
supplied of trade and commerce, to become the purchasers 
of estates. By dividing the lands among many proprietors 
a competition of small interests was produced ; and those 
great and fonyiidable confederacies of the aristocratical pow- 
er, which had so frequently excited the alarms of kings, and 
subverted the throne in foilher ages, were prevented by this 
salutary measure^ or at least rendered very difficult to be 
formed* 

The conduct of Henry VIII. exhibited a perpetual 
struggle of violent passions* The condemnation of two 
of his queens, of the gallant and accomplished Lord Surry, 
and of the facetious and learned Sir Thomas More, must 
consign him to diue hatred of all posterity* A. D. 1509« 
Bapm, vol* i, p* /94, &c* Carte, vol. iii, p* 1, &c* Hume, 
vol* iv, p. 35* His passion for the beautiful and unfortu- 
nate Ann Bolevn induced }iim to. free his kingdom from 
the shackles of papal supremacy, and introduce the refor- 
mation of religion* This event formed a new and extra- 
ordinary epoah in the English history* It repressed the 
Mordla^ ppwer of the clergy, abolished the mouastic 
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erders, ^md, by founding religpious principle Upon r^lsM 
ttid scripture fdone, improved the manly seriousneas and 
kdierent di^ty of the Aritish character. The reforma- 
tion was highly favourable to civil as weU as rel^ious 
rights, and encouraged that spirit of free inquiry, fixuB 
which it derived its origin. Men, who had the intrepidity 
to demolish the fabric of popery, supported as it was I^ 
the antiquity of its establishments, 4ie splendour of its 
ceremonies, and the sacred character of its ministers, were 
not to be checked in tl^ir researches into the imneirfeG- 
titxis and abuses of government. The seeds ther^orje of 
'poli^al innovation were deeply sown ; and a}|hough they 
were hx some time checked in their growth, as all ordeis 
iA his adbjeets bowed witb the most ^ject servility before 
"^his impetue«M mid tyrannical motijsrch, yet in succeeding 
thnes tneir fruits sprung up in the greatest abundance* 

Splendid as the reign of Elisabetii appears, with^res- 

'^pect to her tiraasacti^His with foreign countries, she inhe* 

rited the temper of her lather : the imperfections of her 

nnind were those for which the Tudor family was renuoik- 

•ri>le, and she ruled with the most despotic sway. A. D- 

1558. Uncontrc^able in the indulgence qf her pasdons, 

and by turns the dave of love and hatred, she sentenced 

-ii€;r favourite Essex to death, cmd consigned to a nEiia»'<- 

able and tedious imprisonment, and finally to the axe of 

.tile executicmer, a cousin and a sovereign, wiiose clianns 

excited her envy, and the suspicion of whose consjnracies 

provoked her revenge. Mary, queen of Scotiand, noany 

particulars of wkose history are perplexed by c<»itradictcay 

accounts, and Involved in obsciu*ity, has been made the ob- 

jject of admiration to succeeding ages, as nmch, perhaps, 

on account of h^r misfortunes, captivity, and cm<^ deatii, 

as her incomparable beauty, sweetness of disposition, and 

• excellent understanding^. The nobles fi&ar ed and venerated 

'Elizabeth ; and the members of her house of commons, 

more obsequious to her demands and capricetfaan the an* 

eient pariiaments of Paris ever were to the dictates of a 

't^'rench monarch, assen^bled only to learn and obey her wiH, 

and to tAx their oonstituents for her support. Her subjects 

^ The learned Camden, a contemporaiy writer, ascribes to her • 
constant steadiness m reti^ion, a singidq^ pistf to God* an inrinciUe 
-Kreataefis of niind, and a wisdbom above h^r a^x. be«d^ her ^personal 
clvu^Mk Carte, m if eaaiaaured of the sid^ect, has draym her dia- 
racter with a degree of doquence far superior to his usRjal sfyle. Vol 
m, p. 61^, Appendia^ p. ^Vf\ . 
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were exempted from the privileges and cares of political 
power ; and, at once dazzled by the splendour of her court, 
smd the success q( her arms, the strength of her uiider- 
standing, the extent of her learning, and the masci4ine in- 
trepidity of her temper, were blind to her obstinad^, ava- 
'rice, and cruelty. ^ .ilf 

James I. was remarkable for the mildness of his dis- 
position, and the attention he always paid to removing the 
? grievances of his subjects*, in which circumstance he af- 
brded an illustrious cont]||st to his immediate predeces- 
sors. In his pacific reign many encroachments were made 
upon the royal prerogative ; or rather all the different or- 
ders of his kingdom began to feel theit own importance, * 
and were determined to exert their power. A. I)«. 1602. 
The flourishing state of commerce raised the merchants to * 

great respectability ; and their rapid increase of weaith, na- ^' 
turally <2]^imed suitable distinctions and privileges. The 
members of corporations were active in augmenting their ^ 

rights ; and.^the king, by an impolitic imitation of his pre- . ^ " 
decessors, added to tlieir number. The citizens ofef.jQon- 
don were not so blinded by the condescension qj^their royal 
master in becoming a member of a compaciy of.;^erdiants 
as not to solicit large concessions from the throne. /The 
spirit of fanaticism, discontent, gnd ambi^n, prevailed ^ 
in the house of commons ; and all the actions of the king, 
And his immediate successors, their folly or wisdom, their 
virtues or their vices, were e^qually exposed to complaint 
and opposition. A. D. 1625. The caprice of his tern- *^* 
per, and the unsteadi^iess of l^ conduct, appearing at one' 
time resolved upon measures, which at another he retracted ; 
writing one day to his house of commons in a peremptory 
strain, and soon after sendiog them letters replolOi^ith con- 
cession^ and, apology ;*^gave great advantage to the artful*' 
impporters of the puritanical party, and encouraged them 
in the pursuit of their dark machinations against church and 
state. Carte, vol. iv, p. 128. 

Such was the threatening aspect of affairs, when the ami- 
able and accomplished Charles assumed the reins of go- 
vernment. Caf te, vol. iv, p. 606. It was his peculiar mis- 
fortune to ascend the throne at a period, wh<?h no experi- v 

ence pf his predecessors could be fully conclusive, as to the 

» 

♦ ** Sir Edward Coke, at a dme when he was out of favour and a 
malecontent; declared, that he never knew any complaint made to 
the king of any abuae out of parliament tMit he gave orders inunedi-^ 
ately to have it reformed/' Carte, vol. iv, p. 129. . ' # ^ 
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measures of state most proper to be adopted ; and when 
the constitution of the country was in reality undergoing an "* 
alteration, while it appeared to be the ^ame as in preceding 
times, u Those who succeeded hitn discovered the change, 
^^. and took the proper means to prevent its unhappy conse- ! 
*^"* quence8:*tet the^ discovery, though afterwards easy to be ^ 

ntade, was perhaps at that time placed out of the reach of 
^ human sagacity* The good qualities, of Charles were more 
calculated to accelerate than to retard the fury of the storm, 
which threatened, and soon buAt around him. Too scru- 
pulous an adherence to his rights as a king, and his es^tra- i 
ordinary zeal for the church of England, contributed to in- 
troduce the train of events, which proved so fatal to him- 
self, sBlid so disastrous to his country. 

•1^ In the early part of his reign, he was induced to exer- 

cise with too much severity that undefined prerogative, 
.over the odious part of which the cautious Elizlfceth ^d ^ 

f drawn a veil, but which her successor James had exerted* * " 

* with josteutfttious parade upon trivial oceasioiidr. However 
inquisitorial the constitution of the star chamber and the- 
high commission court was, or however rigid the punish- 

♦ jnents, which they denounced against state offences; their 
authority WJ*8,5.rully sanctioned by ancient customs. Few if 
any clangours had been ftiised against their proceedings du-*** - 
ring the reigns of former sovereigns. But, unhappily for * 
Charles, the decrees of the star chamber at first excited 

'/ popular invectives and tumcAt, and finally provoked a steady 
and determined opposition*^.. The people called with a pe- 
remptory voice for a .general redress of grievances. It 
ought for ever to be remembered, that this call was obeyed^ 
and tha^tlj^e fullest concessions were made on the part of 

^' the* king previous to the great rebellion. But as suspicions 
were entertained of the sincerity of his declaraltons, his 
^sacrifices to the parliament, connected' with avme rash -ac- 
tions and unguarded expressions, were considered rather as 
.the result of compulsion than of choice. Cromwell, Fair- ' ^ 
fax, Ireton, and all the popular leaders, therefore, failed 
not to embrace an opportunity so favourable to their ambi- 
' tion. The)^ fired the minds of their party with their own 

fanaticism, ^nd plmiged the nation into all the horrors of a 
civil war. The refusal of Charles to resign the appoint- 
ment of officers in the militia, was a signal for the com- 
mencement ^f hostilities ; and the royal sword was £nall}r 

4, drawn for the maintenance of wl\at the king deemed a just 
prerogative, long after the parliament had recourse to arms. 
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The last scene of this tragical period is such as the humane .^ i 
historian must lament to record, and the friend to regal go- ^ t \ 
vernment must peruse with reluctance and horror ; for it " j 

was closed with the solemn mockery of an illegal trial, and | 

the murder of a monarch upon the scaffold ."^ ' | 

The violent convulsipn, which subverted the throne, af- - ^ ^ 
forded an ample field oif action to the abilities of the politic . i 

and hypocritical Cromwell. H$ not only sought his safe- '^ 
ty in the destruction of the king, but estahlished a com-**"* ', 
plete despotism upon the ruins uf the regal power. Under j 

iiis conduct the army, as the praetorian bands had acted in : 1 
th«t Ron^n empire, overawed the clamours of contending ^ 
factipns, and gave a master to tT^eir distracted countrjr^ .^ 
The'^alents, courage, and political skill of the protector 
shone, equally in hh conduct at home, and in his transac- 
#Q&s ^abroad ; and no prince who ever swayed the sceptre 
of thisHc^ation impresseq the potentates of Europe with a 
more lively sense of the energy^ of the English councils^' 
and the t^Tor of t6e English arms* To add to the won- ^ 
^ ders of his extraordinary history, amidst the alarms and . 
the e^rtions of returning loyalty, he died a natural death, 
while he was attempting to convert a military government 
into one more permanent and more congenial to the temper » ^ 
of his countrymen.! " i 


^ ' ' ♦ Jantiary 30, A. D. 1649. 

EiECidat ilia dies xvo, neopostera credanb 
» . '^ SaBCola, nos certe taceamus, & otniita multa 
Nocte tegi propria patiamur criniina'^^enU& 
Lord Clarendon concludes his character in these words : " He was ^ 
the worthiest gentleman, the best master, the best friend, the best 
hoflband, the best father, and the best Christian, that the age he tived 
in produced,"— Clarendon's History, vol. iii, p.''l99.^ This eminent wri- , 
ter is supposed by some to 'have recorded rather a vindication o^ 
Charles tnan an impartial History of the Rebellion : bixt a prc^r exr 
amihation of his work wiQ sSttaw that he was not mucli innuenoed lw« 
any unfair bias in favour of the unfortunate monarch. There are, it 
is true, some palliations and softening expressions with respect to the 
'f king : but Clarendon*has given as free an opinion of the origin of the* 
Crvll War, as any republican could have done. Speaking of *the 
iUe^l procee^gs of -me. star chamber, he says, *^ those foundations 
of right by which men valued their security, to the apprehension and 
understanding of wise men, were never mere in danger of being de- 
stroyed.*' Book I, p. 67. 
■. 

. t His character by Lord Clarendon is thus concluded : ** In a word, i* 
' as ne was guilty of many crimes, against which damnation is denoun- m 
ced, and ^ which helt iire is prepared ; so he had some good 
cpialities, wl^ch have caused the memory of some men in all ages to 
6e cdhifarttted : and he will be looked upon by posterity as a ifave 
wtciedtyan.'' History of the reb^cn, ^d. in, p. 509. ', 


^ 
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The conduct of the parliament after the^restoratlon, A* D. 
^ 166(Xi at first sight appears to have been highly inconsist- 
ent* In the former part of the reign of Charles II. he was 
flattered by their most abject devotion to his will ; and to- 
var4s the coticlusion of it^ he was assailed by thf ir deter* i 
, ^mined opposition. But tht -apparent inconsistency of their 
^. conduct m^y be reconciled by adverting to the alteration of 
^ circumstances. The people, rescued from the despotism of 
Cromwell, and the oppression of his emissaries, Vere led, 
by the extravagance of their joy, after the re-establishment 
of-the ancient family, to express the most complete submis- j 
sion to^he .will of theic^sovereign, and to testify the ntbst 
su*dent wishes to exalt the crown above the attack of p^ular 
rage. But when the projects of the kiig to introduce pope- 
ry and arbitrary government were detected, they suddenly 
awoke to a full sense of a danger, alarming as diat which 
they had recently escaped. ^ «-9 ^^|^ 

' 'S%%, tide of popular ^tfpinion therefore turned with vio-^^ ^ 
^ lence against the kingt who with his^rother, the duke oT ' a 

* York, was nearly carried away.fay its current. The. com- ♦ 
' inons' boldly exerted tli^r privy egcs. To the attention 
^ which they paid to the oppression of an obscure iadividual, 

Kngland is indebted for the final improvement of the act ofi^^^ 
^laleA Corpus^ which rescues the prisoner as well from die ^ 
delay of trial, which the ministers of the crown may devisef , 
as from the hardship of confinement out of his native coun- I 
try.* This statute, mgy be regarded m an invaluable sup- 4 
^ plement to magna cbarta ; and the attentive reader of our 
history nfill not fail to remark, that such measures as these 
were taken to ei^end the sphere of liberty, during the reign 
pf arbitrary* princes. A. D. 1684. This spirited house of 
.^ 'commons impeached the earl of Danby, who had basely 
^fceen instrumental in making his master a pensioner pf 
France; they declared their hostility to popery, and delibe- 
^rat^d upon the exclusion of the duke of York from the ^^ 
' crown, in consequence of his avowed attachment t6 that ^ 
religion, and his marriage with a papist. * ] 

The death of> the witty and dissipated Charles II. while ^ 
annulling the charters of great towns, and meditating schemes j 
in order to malce future parliaments obsequious to his incli- 1 
'^ nation, saved him from the resentment of an incensed peo- 
^ pie* The conduct of James II. congenial in his ^ jinciples, 

'* * A. D, 1679. Hume* vol. viji, p. 107. Letters of Junius, p. 22^ 

ii^ De LoUne, p. 192, 362, 486. Rapin, vol. ii, p. 675, 707. Eaxi of Dan- j 
>f Hume, vsl viii, p. 86. \m * ' 
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and more bold in the avowal a»d the execution of his dcrS 
signs than his brotfier, met with it^*clue reward. A. D.Ji 684.^ 
The established religion of the country was insulted by the % 
erection of a popish, chapel in the midst of the royal camp ; . 
the rights of, election i^ere infringed by the despotic appoint- jt 
ment of a popish president to Magdale^ college in the uni- ^ 
versity of Oxford ; the privileges of pld^iament were vio*» , 
lated by a standing army, maintained in the time of profound 
peace, without their consent ; and the exer(S«c|of the right 
of subjectgBltG^ present petitions to the king was punished f)y 4 
the imprisonment of six bishops in the tower. Popery and 
^^•sls^very seemed to be again returning with hasty steps; and 
the spirit of determined opposition was roused to gheck thei^ 
lidvances. William, prince of Orange, descemled from 
the illustrious house of Nassau, grandson ci>Charles I. was f* 
isyited to share. the throne with Mary, the daughter of ^ "^ 
\^ James. The king, struck with consternation at the deser- V 
- * tion of his army, his fleet, and e^n his own childr^ threw 
r up tl^ reins of government, and was indebted to the cle- 
mency, or perhaps the policy of his enemies, for a secure! v. ^ 
est^pe into France. ^ ^ 

The reign of the Stuarts consisted in a continued struggle ^V 
for power between the monarch and his subjects. . The pub- w 
^^ Tic mind was kept in a constant state of fermentation ; andv: 
. the times, however favourable to the exercise of political 
skill and courage, seemdll to allow na leisure for the ^ti-* 
* Iration of the intellectual powers, or the growth of know- 
ledge, which is usually the improvement of tranquillity and ^ 
.repose. Yet, amid the turbulence of this period was founded ^ 
the Royal Society, an institution, which h^ been particu- ' " 
larly favourable^to the pronl^ftion of science |id genuine' * 
philosophy. ,The revolution was a most distinguishing ^ 
epoch in the history of England, as it altered the line ^ of 
succession by a power immediately derived from tb^people, 
and gave such an ascendant to their liberty, as to extend its 
influence, secure its continuance, and place it upon a solid 
and durable foundation. The means by which it was ac- 
complished, without the fusion of Uiood, at least upon 
English ground, were as extraordinary as the importatice of 
it was great, not only to Britain, but to^'th^common intei»> 
ests of Europe. 

At the auspicious, moment, when William III. gave his 

assent to the bill at rights, the fabric of the constitution was 

^ completed. The most valuable parts^^bf the feudal system, 

1^ and the recent plans of.4iberty, were consolidated in ope 
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%onsktent and utiHbrm mass of jurta{mid[enee. A. B. 1688^* 
J^\it privileges of thepeD'^e^ and the precogative of th£ king, 
*^ frere weighed in the balance of justice; and were ascertain- 
ed and defined, not s<» much by prescription on the one hand," 
u or the predominance of a democratio^arty on the other, as . 
% by tKe more enlarged and moderate principles of reason and 
expediency* Tha important change then iniro^eed^into 
the succession to the throne was calculated to exclude the 
repetition o^8i{th an event, against which the laws had noi; 
* licfbre provided a remedy. That the crowivsM)uld never 
more be possessed by a papist, was an iqtiportant declaration 
Ikiade by the bill of rights : and with such alarming app£e*^i9v 
hensions did the revolutionists view a monarch of that de- 
scription^ that they thought it necessary to deprivie the fu«> 
^ tare kings of Bhgiand of th^ right given to every subject of 
choosing his own religion* The arguments in fiivour o| 
N. this restriction were^gent and irresistible* The religix>us 
* liberty .^f the people wa^regarded as intimately connected'' 

,^ith their civil welfare* A recent example had taught them^ 
r%hat the character of a popish pripce was inseparable from 
^ tha| of a despot; and they wished for ever to prevent Bie 
*^.- repetition of th% wrongs and outrages, which had sprung 
^ from the wion of bigotry with arbitrary power. Influent- • 
ed by a spirit of moderation, and rather seeking a remedy ., 
'{or past cAuses^ than framing a gpDvemment upon principles 
of kizardous and untried theory^ ¥iey made few changes in 
the established laws and statutes* But they thought it is 
f]j}Xty incumbent upon them to embrace this bppor^nity of 
.» giving their .due strength, vigour^ and authority, totheli-* 
< berty of the a|t>ject* Accordingly, the ^cendancy of the 
* law above the will of the k^|^ was fully wclared, his dis- 
^ pending authority was judged illegal, and the • undo'ub^d 
privileges of the subject to oetition for a redress of griev- 
ances, iHd to provide for his self-defence, were guarded 
alfainst violation, in the most clear and positive terms. 
The king was invested with every power, which his prede- 
cessors had exercise^ over parliaments, corporations, the 
army I and the navy^ except the^ower of doing injury; and 
his subjects were laid under those equitable restraints, which 
^ were most cox&istent with, rational liberty. And to com- . 
plete their independence, the privileges of Englishmen 
, were not solicited as a favour, but asserted in the most em- 

' ^ phatical terms, as an undoubted and inherent rig^t. Alle- 
"giahce and protcction%ere declared reciprocal ties dependr 
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. ing upon each biker, axid the ^gnitjr and honom* of Ae . 
King were involved in liie security and hc^iness of his 
subjects* v- 

The reiga of Queek Anne was distingj^ished by a sue* 
cessful wur agaifi&t France, in which John* duke of M^iibo- 
rough, Ojipye of the greatest generals, not only of^his age, but 
of naodem times, defeated b^ an uninterrupted suoeessiovi 
of victories at the head of the allied ;^Mnies of England, ^ 
fjlermany, and Holland, the attempts of l^is XIV. to 
obtain universal sovereignty; and raised the renown both 
of himself and his country to the highest pitch of glory. 

a^^his feign is also rendered memorable by the unioA^r 
of England and Scotland, and diek joint representation 
in the parliament of Great Britain— -measures which ^e 
regularly increasing and uninterrupted prosperity of both 
countries h^ amply justified. A. D. l^oe. The death 
of Queen Anne was followed by the succession of, the 
house of Hanover to the throne ; and each descendant of 
this illustrious family, particularly the revered Sovereign 
who now b|dds the sceptre of the United Kingdom, has • 
ever protected the civil and religious rights of his subjects 
from violation, and built his glory Upon the firmest basis, 
by reigning in theljfcarts of his subjects, and maintaining . 
the most endearing and the most exalted of '-all human 
characters — even that of being the Fa'i:iier of his People. 
Expedient, as the steps taken at the revolution might be 
to settle tibe goven^^ent, it is unfortunate for the tranquil- 
lity of the country, that the event gav^ rise to political di- 
visions. THie whigs and the tories have since divided the 
kingdom, and kept alive the flames of party spirit. Possibly, 
however, in a free coyiiitry like our own, where a wide field 
is opened for a rivalry of talents, and a competition of in-* 
terests, this counterbalance of parties msfy prevent evil, if it 
does not produce good. If the current of opinion 'flowed 
only in one stream, the vigilance of government might hb 
relaxed, the arrogance of men in office might want a salu- 
tary check, or their supineness be deprivied of a stimulative ; 
jand no place could be found for th^t exertion of abilities, 
which often takes its rise from Opposition. Whatever be the 
"party, imder which they may be enlisted, we may be certain 
the men in power can only secure the great and permanent 
prosperity of the nation by a conscientious, upright, and 
magnanimous discharge of their duty. The history of the 
two pvties is recorded with singular correctness by Rapin, 
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H dispassionate and csmdid foreigner.^ His detail affords 
sufficient proofs how impolitic as well as wicked it is in 
every statesman, while he holds the honours, and treasures 
pf the kingdom in his hands, not to prefer disinterested- 
ness to corruption, independence to se^wlity, and pub- 
lic' good to every consideration of partial and pc^ate ad- 
vaatags* ^ 
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CHAPTER n. 

THE SUBJECT CONTINUED. . 

THIS transient and superficial view of the progress of the 
constitution has enabled us to discover, that the rays of true ** 
liberty first illuminated our Saxon ancestors ; tije despotisn^ 
of the Normans suddenly obscured this auspicious morning; 
but the'sun of freedom broke through the gloom, spread its 
beam over Runny Mead and the plairug^f Merton, where 
the barons^nobly vindicated their ancient rights from the' op- 
pression of their monarchs. The storms of civil war between 
the houses of York*^ad Lancawlter raged with violence for 
a time, and darkened the political ho^jzon with the most 
tempestuous clouds. But the glorious^^un of liberty again 
displayed itself at {he reformation., was again iDbscured by 
the conflict of king and peopk, and finally shone forth witlt 
meridian glory at the revolution. 

• V 

* Se^ Rapin, vol. ju, p. 796. Of his impartially and candour thex« 
are msmjt. instances. ' In his Life of Edward 111. vol. i, p. 418, and pL 
436. See his remarks on the treatjr of Bretigny — his Letter to RobetlKxi 
at the end of vol. ii^ and p, 807 of the Dissertation on whigs and tones. 
To extricate himself from some historical difficulties, he has laid dowu 
two excellent rules. He remarks that the national prejudices of our 
historians are very rooted, .ciiiefly upon two articles — ^the violation of 
treaties, and the success of oattlM, For the former, where the truth 
was no other way to be discovered, he has freouently made use of a vexy 
natutal maxim, viz. that it is not likely that the party to whom a treaty 
is advantageous, should be the first to break it As for the second 
article, notiiing is more common than to see historians hesitate to own 
their nation vanquished, and they think it incumheat upon them to di- 
minisli their losses, or magnify their victories. On these occa»^ons, when 
Rapin could not fix the success of a battle by the c(Hisequences».he has 
taken care to inform the reader of the d&s^reenieij^ between ti^ic His- 
t^mfo. $ee Preface, p. 4. 
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The gradual progress of liberty in England was not more 
beneficial with respect to the government of the country^ 
than cpnducive to the enlargement and freedom of Qj>imosi* 
The powers of the mind were directed with ardour and 
success to the examination ofr those rooted prejudices, whiih 
had been long received without sufficient reason. CTne. 
struggles of contending factions gave birth to the exertiona 
of Milton, Sidney Locke, and Somers. These writers were 
the foun^^rs of new poetical schools ; and we may %ank 
among their disciples a Montesquieu, a Rousseau,4a Vol- 
taire^ a Franklin, an^ a Washington. If ever the American 
is disposed to boast of the freedom of his country, let him 
recollect, that the lessons of that freedom were taught him 
' by the papent state. When the French maintain, that the • 
plans of ^y of their varying forms of democracy, since the 
revolution of 1789, have* Originated solely in the abstract 

Srinciples and deduction" of reason, do they not forget that 
Mtaip first*" suggested to their legislators their best and ^v 

1^ most approved diMims of government : and that even at , 

^ the present moment, while mey boast of enacting the most 
equitable laws, they trans^ibe the statute book of^is couh'- f 
try ? When an Englishman asks these questions, he indulges 
mueh nobler and more generous feelings than those of vani* 

' ty or arrogance ; for he experiences the most genuine satis- ^ 
faction to observe, that the blessings he enjoys are uot 
limited to his own ^country; and while hb protests against 
any deductions whicK may bel^made fpom^ the principles fiiS 
his own goveminent, that may disturb Asocial order, and** 
lead to anarc% and coixfysion, he is happy wh'eiiever they 
are' so judiciously reduced to praotice as to promote the * 
-general welfare of mankind. 

^ t In tracing the stream of liberty from its lowest ebb to its' * 
highest tide, the differeiit events, which have Been brc^ht ^ 
forward in this short detail, are designed to suggest, rather 

^ than to state a variety of usefuli-refiections. It is evident ^ 

that the British constitution has r€^a9hed its present state of 
iiflbrovement, not so much in^ consequence of the deep and 
refined speculations of philosophers and politicians, as by the 
concussion of discordant interests, and the hostility of con- 
tending parties. The struggles for power before the revo- 
lution were very . numerous, and in'JJome o£ddiemthe rights 
of iing's were as flagrantly insulted as those of the fieople. 
The measures frequently employed for the destruction of 
the constitution, particularly in the reign of James II. were 
the means that ultimately strengthened its pojYcrs, and gav^ ^ 
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fresh vigour to its opertttkms. The auspki^U eiecis mid 
remote tendency of many trsnasictionS) which eontribated $0 
ks imfiorovement, were probably neither foreseen by the 
ngentsfnor formed any part of tfceif pl«». . " 

^rom thS' reign of Jc^n to t)uit of William III. every at^^ 
tempt in the form of unr, treaty^ and accbmmodation, fa«i 
been made to narrpw the circle, and define the power of the 
r royal prerogative V^^d the designs of every v^e |iairio% 
whenever sincerely directed to the promotion of the good (tf 
die compinni^, have eveiubeen ultimately Crowned with euc^.. 
eess. In ^ periodic most disastrous in jdie modem part of dtf 
history, viss. the usurpation of Cromwell^ the rig^ of ^flrcH 
perty, which is ihe basis of our political establishment^ were 
-grossly violated by a democratic ^tion« The popilace 
were roused to arms to serve the ambitious purpa|[|^B of hy« ^ 
yocritical tyrants, and the monail^hy was^*verlumad« The 
'^ events of past aces are recorded ili'vain, unless they affd^ • 
^ V4^ useful lessons for the instruction of ourselfts a^ our ^ 
' , posterity. !Y > ^ 

ii The JBaiTisH Constitution deserves the gratefol ho* 

f mage of every one who shares it^blessings, and presents to 
;^ tho attention of the political speculatists, both of our own ' 

and other countries, the fairest tiieme of admiratioQ^-andf 
j^applause.^ , 

All the advantages of a representative republic are derived 
frefm the right ofihe people to choose ^ir own members . 
o£tiie hnjLse oftomimns^ and'from the important j^vileges 
^ which those meniters enjoy. 

The htuse of hr<b forms a m^le link 4f the political . 

* ^ The English, said the illustrious Prf^Mfen/ de Monteegmeu, an 

a^ the most free people that ever were upon earth.^EngJand, of all the 

nations in the« world, is that which has known how to make the 

m!% morif (all at the same time) of those three great things, r^inei), com- 

" merce, and liberty.** Briesot, who perhaps paid even witn his life 

^ ^ for the oppofiitiQn o£ his actions^to his opinions, says in Im. letter to bls<f 

* "* constituentB, " The English govemnient, which I Jid investigated upon 

- the spot, appeared to me, in spite of its defects, a inodel for those^- ' i 

tions that were de^rous to change their govemmetit The work iafWt 
' JDe JLolme^ adds he, which is no more tiian an ingenkms panemie 
upon this excellent constitution, was at that time in the hands oi the 
learned few. It ought to have been made known to my countrymen; 
for to make it known was to make it beloved.'* Fas est et ab hoste 
doceri. Seward's Anecdote!, voL ii, p. 386, 8cc. <* Happy constiUititti! 
which the people who possess it did not suddenly obtam : it has cost 
them rivers of blood; b«it they have not purchased it too dear." VattH 
in his Law of Nations. See the equally impartial and honourable tesr 
timomes of PhiUft dc CormneB, Rapin, De Lolme, Frederick ofPrtuh 
«te> JSeaumelie^ the.au^on of the Eocyclope^Methodiqiie, te. to 
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, chain between the kmg and the people, and is peculiarly 
useful, when regarded as a barrier against the usurpations ^' 
of arM^rary power on the one side, andidie encroaehmems ^ 
of poptdar licen^ousness on^,|he .other* Considered as an 
ii%s8enroiy appoii^d for the revision of such measures, as 

nifty be bn>uglai-fbrwar# with precipitation,^ either by the 
king or the house of ccwnfhcms, they are of tb^ highest im- 

i port^ice to the state*. • 

j^ As the king is wholy dependent upon the other branches 
of the constitution for pecuniary aid, he is debarred from the 
exei^ll^tion of frivolous or asnbitious projects, even were his 
ministers inclined to suggest them; and can only execute 
tSiose ^an«, which are detenmned by the voice of tbe ma*- 
jority of his parliament to be conducive to the godd of tbe 

^ nation* .^ 

The constitution of England inckiit^s the essence of the i^ ^*^ 

^ three different forms of govemnwent which prevail in the ^ 

^^ ^ 5rorld,'without their atttidftoiant disadvantages; for we have 

dfnaaocracy without confusion, axgtocracyrjWithoii^jL rigour, '' 
and monarchy without despotism*''' The se"^ principles are so 
compounded and mixed, as tcy fonn a political system, which ^ 
is capable of producing more freedom, and?' true independ- 

^ ence, than the renowned commonwealths of Athens and 

^ Home could boast, or perhaps than was ever enjoyed by any 

ether state in its highest prosperity and perfection* 

^f Here then we behold that theory reduced to practice, 

which one great politician of antiquity pronounced to be the 

best; and which another esteemed to be a fair subject of 

. Sp . cotnmendSitiou; and yet if it ever should exist, he maintain^ 
. ed that it could not be per/nanent. The duration, how;ever, 

^ oi our constitution for so long a period of time, has happily 
proved, and, by the favour of segracious Providence, it^s de- 
voudy hoped will continue to prove to the most remote 

^ times, ^the fallacy of his prediction.* 

Thi^r is the source of social order and comfort, and from • 

4,. 

"* *' Esse Qptime constkutam rempubUcam, quae ex trious generibas 
illis, r^gali, optimo» et populari, fit modice c^fusa.*' Cicero Kragm. 
* de Rq)ub. lib. ii. '* Cunctas nationes et urbes populus aut primores, 
aut ainguli regunt : delecta ex his, et ccnstituta rejpublicft forma lau- 
dari facilius quam evenire, vel ^ evenit, haud diutuma esse potest.** 
T«citus» /&», Lib. iv. The oririiial idea is to be found in Polybius: 
lib. vi, p. 628. vol ii. Edit Casauk Upon the nature of different go- - 
vcmments, their origin and revolutioir*, this] profound author, .whose 
works ought to De carefully studied by every statesman, lias made some 
ludidous remarks in his siKth book. *> 
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It flow the invstluable rights of ^free-bom Englishn^en* 
These rights consist in the full enjoyment of security, liber* 
^, property, and ^he impartial administration of the laws. 
The Englishman, whenever^he is attacked, is not coi^ 
demnec^ {o sil^ce, or left unprotected. He c^i exercise £^ 
censorial power over his enemies, and speak^ or publish his 
lentiments to. the world* The eourts of law are open to 

' his complaints, and he may throw himself with perfect con- 
fidence upon the upright and impartial deliberations of a ^ 
jury of his equals* He can petition the king and parUa- 
ment for a redress of his grievances, and he can keep^rms 
for his defence suitable to his rank and condition* He thus 
enjoys ^11 the privileges, which the social compact, when 
properly understood, can bestow, and his sphere of action 
is* as enlarged as a^^ood citizen can desire* It is indeed \ 
^ only confined within* such limits, as guard him from ac- 

« tions, which would prove dishonourable to himself, and 
pernicious to the public* See Bf|^ckstone^s Comment* vol* 
i, p. SOft27* ^«^. iii, p.,&0. vol. iv, p, 267, &c. 

This establishment is well adapted to the manners and 
character of the people. The freedom of spirit, which 
forms its basis and produces its glory; and the rational 
checks, which are laid upon the different branches of the 
legislator, accord with that complexional boldness of dis- ^ 
position, which ^js corrected by our national sedateness and 
deliberation of character. The temper of the people, like *^ 
their climate, i^ variable and cloudy, continually exhibit- 

«ang the most striking contrasts : but their principles of ac- 
tion, Jike those of their government and their religion^ are ^ 
permanent and fixed. 

Stem o*er each bosom re'Sitson holds her state. 
With daring aims, irregularly great ; 
Pride in their port, defiant in their ^e, 

I see the lords of human kind pass by ; ^ ^ 

Intent on high designs, a thou.^tfut band. 
By forms unfashioned, fresh frdfti nature's hand. 
Fierce in their native hardiness -of soul, * 

* True to imagtn'd right, above control : 

While even the peasant boasts those rights to 8Can» 
And learns to venemte himself as Man*. 

Wie mild administration of justice, and themdulgeiice 

of the law to the accused,., is correspondent with that na- 

f 

• Goldsmith's Traveller. 
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tional benevolence, which, at the call of distress and indi- 
gence, pours forth a stream of bounty with a degree of 
copiousness unknown in any other country. The equality 
of the laws, extending their unbounded control, their re- 
^straints, and privileges, from the throne to the cottage, 
' cherishes the native dignity of the Briton, and increases 
the intrepidity of his character. This equality is more- 
over an incentive to every useful enterprise, and encourages 
that activity of mind and body, which is natural to man. 

• In the extension of trade and commerce to every quarter ^ 
of the globe, in the perfection of manufactures, in the works 
-of art, literature, and science, and in* the execution of great 
projects which are recommended by the prospects of pri- 
vate advantage or public utility, the Englishman is ardent 
and indefatigable, ^and outstrips in the race of competition 
most of the inhabitants of the earth. 

Such is the prospect of the British government, and 

such 'are its transcendent advantages and benign effects. 

' Still, however, we are accustomed to hear complaints of 

* the prevalence of various political evils, and public grievan- 
ces. There are some indeed, which the enemies of their 

•' country exaggerate with a malevoU nt pleasure, and others 
which its friends acknowledge with sincere concern. But 
these are not the faults of the constitution ; for if they were, 
they could without difficulty be renioved. And this dis- 
plays the advantages arising from our political system in a 
new and striking light. For does it not possess a principle 
of amendment, and a capacity of melioration ? Without 

• requiring any other aid, can it not supply a remedy for 
every disease, which it i» in the power of any human sys- 

r tern to alleviate or cure f The three great branches of which 

' it consists, the king, the lords, and the commons, can of 

themselves revise what is obsolete, correct what is wrong, 

extend what is partial, and supply what ^is deficient in the 

- laws and constitutions of the state* They can remove the 
obstructions which impede the progress of the political 

* machine ; they can give new strength to its various parts, 

- and new velocity to its motion. And the acts of parlia- 
' xnent which are passed every session, adapted to the par- 
ticular circuiilistances and necessities of the times, are con- 
spicuous and glorious prerofs of this energetic and beneficial 
power. 

Have we not therefore, I may confidently ask, abundant 
reason to glory in the name and in the privileges of Bri- 
^ tdfUs i Has not Providence showed its pecidiar kindness in 
-2- VOL. It. ' - D 
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j)Iaciog us in this favoured island, and riieltertng as under 
ihe protection of this most excellent systeno. • Iiet us cast 
our eyes around the globe, surrey the mighty empires of 
the world, and contemplate the forms of government, by 
which they are distinguished } and then let us ask, if they 
can supply us with a superior, or an ^u^ share of politi- 
cal good. From the arUtrary sway of a Russian Caar, or 
a 'iSarkish Sultan, an Englishman turns with aversion : «id 
with what eyes can he survey the inhabitants of other coun- 
tries, with whom he has a closer relation from similarity 
of manners, or vicinity of situation i They can excite no 
emotions but those which increase his attachment to his 
ovvn country— <i country whichTias fM>m ^neration to gen- 
eration been fjsivourable to the progress of that true Hbertjf^ 
which in ancient times showed, and only showed, herself 
for a short period to the brave and ingenious nations of the 
south of Europe. Short was her influence in polished 
Athens, short in martial Rome. Invisible to the world for 
;iges, during the baleful prevalence of general tyrtmny, su- 
perstition, and barbarity, she at last appeared upon the 
shores of Britain ; and finding the character and the genius 
of the people favourable to her great designs, here she 
fixed her abode, and developed her maichlesa plan* Here 
she seats a king upon the throne, whose happiness is cen- 
tered in that of his subjects ; and one of the noblest and 
most illustrious acts of whose reign has been to render 
judges^ the dispensers of the laws, perfectly independent 
of his will. Here she establishes the members of the 
houses of parFiament, loyal, enlightened, and mamam- 
mous. The expression of their unitied will is equeu law, 
justice, toleration, security, otder, and bappineS$» The 
rulers and the people, both those who give,, and those to 
whom this happiness is imparted, deserve it the more^ as 
it is their ardent wish and uniform endeavour to comnrm- 
nicate the same blessings to others, which they enjoy them- 
selves. In whatever regions of thfe globe the British com* 
merce flourishes, are also felt the happy effects .of the .Bri- 
tish polity. From the bleak mountains of Scotland, to the 
sunny shores of Malabar, is diffused its benign influence ; 
and no place attests the power of Britain, which does not 
equally witness the mildness of her government, and the 
excellence of her laws. 

And if more considerations can be wanted to endear our 
country a^d its political institutions to us, they may jjuri^e 
from the recollection of the great and CKtraordinasy events. 
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which have taken place since the French revolutiont Upon 
the continent we have seen the Genius vf innovation ply* 
ing his destructive work^ overturning some governmente 
by open war, and undermining others by secret plots. At 
home, we have witnessed the conflicts of party, and thti 
conspiracies of faction ; whilst our constitution, as '^ rocks 
resist the billows and the sky," has remained firm and unin- 
jured* The storms which have assaulted it, and the shelter 
which it has afforded us, and all who have sought our shores 
for protection, have served to prove its unalterable stability, 
as well as its inestimable value. 

The youth of the British empire will best show their 
conviction of these important truths by their persevering 
obedience to the laws, and their prudent use of the bles-' 
sing^ conferred by their native country. But to defend this 
venerable edifice of liberty from the machinations of do- 
mestic, and ^he assaults of foreign enemies, is a charge 
which devolves more immediately upon the nobility, and 
Upon those whp are deputed to represent their countrymen 
In parliament* The conscientious and careful exercise of 
this most honourable trust is a duty which they owe to their 
ancesjtora, to themselves^ and tqeir descendants ;. and TVhat 
labour cax^ be too unre^iitting^ what vigilance too active, 
what public spirit too e:$aUed and ardent, to preserve un- 
sullied and unimpaired a CojJSTiTUTioH, w^ichis the bright- 
est ornament, the moat glorious privilege, and the most va- 
luable inheritance ever enjoyed by mankind f - 

Hsdl sailed Polity, by Freedom rear'd ! 

Hail sacred Freedom, when by law restrain'd ! 

Without you what were ncien f a grov*!irig licrd, 

In darkness, wretchedness; and want enchain'd. 

SubMm'd hg you, the Greek and Koaian rdiga'd 

In arts unrivall'd : O ! to latest days, 

In Albion may your influerxe urjprofan'd 

To godlike woi*th the gen'rous bosom raise, 

And prompt the sage'a bre, and fire the poet's lays. 
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CHAPTER I. 


LOGIC, OR THE RIGHT USE OF REASON. 

IT is a very great error for any One to suppose, that 
logic consists only in those formal debates and verbal dis* 
putations, in which the schoolmen and their followers con- 
sumed so much time in the dark ages, previous to the re- 
vival of classical learning. It is equally a mistake to 
imagine, that it is merely intended to teach the method of 
cUsputing by rules, and to instruct a young man td converse, 
not from a love of truth, but a desire of victory. As there 
is nothing mere disingenuous than such a conduct as this, 
nothing more unbecoming a rational being, than to oppose 
sophistry to good sense, and evasion to sound argument, 
the logician disclaims this aiuse of the principles of his art, 
and vindicates its rights by displaying its tri*e andF proper 
office. It is in reality capable of affording the most im- 
portant assistance to the understanding in its inquiries after 
truth ; it is eminently useful in the common affairs of life, 
and renders the greatest service to science, learning, virtue 
and religion. 

Lo^c is the art of forming correct ideas^ and of deducing 
right inferences from them ; or it may be said to constitute 
the knowledge of the human mind, inasmuch as it traces 
the progress of all our information, from our first and most 
simple conceptions of things, to those numerous conclusions, 
which result from comparing them together. It teaches us 
in what order our thoughts succeed each other, and it in- 
structs us in the relation which subsists between our ideas, 
and the terms in which we express them. It distinguishes 
their different kinds, and points out their properties j dis- 
'^overs the sources of our intellectual mistakes, and shows 
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how we may correct and prevent them. It displays those 
principles and rules, which we follow, although imper- 
ceptibly, whenever we think in a manner conformable to 
truth. 

The faculty of reason is the pre-eminent quality, by which 
mankind are distinguished from all other animals : but still 
" we are far from finding that they possess it in the same de- 
gree. There is indeed as great an inequality in this respect 
in different persons, as there is in their strength and agility 
of body. Nor ought this disproportion to be wholly ascribed 
to the original constitution of the minds of men, or the 
difference of their natural endowments ; for, if we take a 
survey of the nations of the world, we shall find that some 
are immersed in ignorance and barbarity, others enlighten- 
.ed by learning and science : and what is still more remark- 
able, the people of the same nation have been in various ages 
distinguished by these very opposite characters. It is 
therefore by due cultivation, and proper diligence, that we 
increase the vigour of our minds, and carty reason to per- 
fection. Where this method is followed, the intellect ac- 
quires strength, and knowledge is enlarged in every direc- 
tion ; where it is neglected, we remain ignorant of the value 
of our own powers ; and those faculties, by which we are 
qualified to survey the vast fabric of the world, to contem- 
plate the whole face of nature, to investigate the causes of 
things^ and to arrive at the most important conclusions as 
to our welfare and happiness, remain buried in darkness and 
obscurity. No branch of science therefore affords us a 
fairer prospect of improvement, than that which relates to 
the understanding, defines its powers, and shows the method, 
by which it aicquires the stock of its ideas, and accumulates 
general knowledge : — ^this is the province of logic. 

It is properly divided into four parts, viz. 

I* Perception. II. Judgment. III. Reasoning. 
IV* Method. 

In dus division the logicians have followed the course 
of nature, as we shall find, if we reflect upon the conduct 
and progress of the understanding. These divisions* have 
so close a connexion with each other, that it is scarcely 
possible to arrive at perfection in one of them, without the 
assistance of the others. To treat of perception we must 
make use of method \ and in order to reason we must form 
every proposition with a due regard to rules. 

I, Perception consists in the attention of the under- 
standing to the objects acting upon it, whereby it becomes 
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sensible of the Impressions they make ; and the notices of 
these impressions, as they exist in the mind, are distinguish- 
ed by the name of ideas* If we attend carefully to our 
thoughts, we shall observe two fountains or sources of 
knowledge, from which the understanding is supplied with 
all its ideas, or materials of thinking. — These are sensation 
and reflection. 

Sensation is tlje source of our original ideas, and. com- 
prehends the notices conveyed into the mind by impulses 
or impressions made upon the organs of sense. Such are 
the perceptions of colours, sounds, tastes, &c. But we de- 
rive all these ideas, great as is their number, solely from 
external objects. Another source of impressions arises from 
the attention of the mind to its own perceptions, and con- 
siders the various modes, in which it employs itself con- 
cerning them. Thus we acquire the ideas of riiinking^, 
doubting, believing, &c. which are the diiFerent inteHectua! 
operations represented to us by our own consciousness. 
This act of the mind is called rejection ; and it evidently 
implies sensation, as the impressions it furnishes proceed 
from the powers of the understanding occupied in tfie con- 
templation of ideas, with which it has heen previously 
stored. 

A proper consideration of these two sources of our 
thoughts will give us a clear and distinct view of the nature 
of the mind, and the first steps it takes in the ps^ of 
knowledge. From these simple beginnings all our disco- 
veries derive their origin ; for the mind thus stored with its 
original notices of things has a power of combining, modi- 
fying, and placing them in an infinite variety of lights, by 
which means it is enabled to multiply the objects of its per- 
ception, and finds itself possessed of an inexhaustible stock 
of materials fbr reflection and reasoning. It is in the 
various comparisons of these ideas, according to sudh com- 
binations as are best adapted to its .ends, that we exert our^ 
selves in the acts of judging and reasoning, enkrge otir 
mental prospects, and can extend them in every direction. 
Thus are we enabled to form a notion of the whole progress 
of the soul, from the first dawriings of thought to the utmost 
limits of human knowledge. And it is particularly to be 
observed, that among our numerous discoveries, and Ae 
infinite variet}'^ of our conceptions, we are unable to find one 
original idea, which is not derived from sensation or reflec- 
tion ; or one complex idea, which is riot composed of Aese 
original ones. " Our observation employed eiAer about 
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external sensible objects, or aboiit the internal operations of 
our minds, perceived and reflected on by ourselves, is that 
which supplies x>ur understandings with all the materials of 
thinking. These two are the fountains of knowledge, from 
whence all the ideas we have, or can naturally have, dD 
spring." Locke, book ii, chap. !• see likewise book i, chap. 

2. and book ii, chap. 1. 

' The ideas, with which the mind is thus furnished, fall 
naturally under two heads. First, those original impressions - 
which are ccjjiveyed by sensation and reflection, and which 
«xist uniformly and without any sl^ulow of variety, and are 
called simple ideas^ such as the ideas of colour, soiuid, heat, 
&c. Atid, secondly, those notions which result fipm the 
•rarious <:ombinations of simple ideas, whether they are sup- 
posed to Go^exist in any particular subject, or are united 
together by the mind when it enlarges its conceptions. 
'These are called complex ideas ^ such as a triangle, a square, 
^ec. and are of two principal kinds ; first, such as are deriv- 
ed from external objects, and represent those combinations 
t)f thought, which have a real existence in nature ; of this 
kind are all our ideas of substances. Secondly, the con- 
ceptions formed by the mind itself, arbitrarily uniting and 
patting together its ideas. This makes by far the largest 
clSBS, and comprehends ail those ideas, which may be pro* 
yeriy termed our own. Thoy are called ahf&traet or universal^ 
such as whiteness, beauty, melody, &c. and are produced 
■in various ways ; ifor either the mind combines several sim'- 
ple ideas togedier, in order to fonn them into Ctfi^. oonir 
eeption, in which dbe number and quality of the ideas united 
are principally considered, and thus we acquire all our com" 
pound notions ; or it fixes up(Mi any of our ideas whether 
simple or compound ; or upon the idea^ of substances, and 
^niitting the circumstances of time, placci reaJl^existence^ or 
,whatefver renders it pafticular, considers the appearance 
atone, and makes t^t a representation of all that, arc of the 
n^me kiad ; or, lastly, it compares things with one another, 
ieitanaines their mutual connexions^ and thereby furnishes 
it^lf with a new stock of notions, known by the nan^e of 
-relations^ which are proportional, as equal, move, less, &c. 
<Mr civil, as king and people, general and army, &c This , 
division of oiur ideas, as it seems to be the most natural, 
and truly to represent the msmner in which, they arc iatro- 
fdueed into the mind, wiU be found to include tliem in all 
their varieties. 

We know that our thoughts, although so numerous and. — 
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manifold^ are all contaiDed within our own breasts, and are 
invisible. But as the Supreme Being formed mankind for 
society, he has provided us with organs proper for framing 
articulate sounds, and given us also a capacit}^ of using 
those sounds, as signs of internal conceptions. From hence 
are derived words and languages. See Locke on the £nds 
of Language, book iii, c. 10. For any sound being once 
determined upon to stand as the sign of an idea, custom 
by degrees establishes such a connexion between them, that 
the appearance of the idea in the understanding always 
brings to our remembrance the name, by which It is express- 
ed: and in like manner the hearing of the ^ame never 
fails to excite the idea which it is intended to denote. 

Definition h the unfolding' some conception of the mind 
by "u^rdsy which nnawer to the term mxide use of as the sign 
of the conception^ ^^ or it is the showing the meaning of one 
word by several other not synonymous terms.'^ Locke, 
vol. i, p« 4f5S. It furnishes us with the fittest means 4>f 
communicating our thoughts ; for if we were unable to im- 
part our complex ideas to each other by the aid of defini- 
tion, it would in many cases be impossible to make them 
known. This is evident in those ideas which are solely the 
offspring of tlie mind. For as they exist only in the under- 
islanding, and have no real objects in nature, in conformity 
to which they are framed, if we could not communicate 
them to others by description, they must be confined to the 
narrow limits of a single mind. All the beautiful scenes 
which spring from the fancy of a poet, and^ by his lively 
imager}' give such entertainment to his readers, if he was 
destitute of this faculty of displaying them by words, could 
not extend their influence beyond his own . breast, or give 
pleasure to any one, except the Original inventor. 

In our remarks upon language in general, we have ad- 
verted to the use and importance of definitions. Locke, 
book iii, chap. 4. To simple ideas we know them to be 
inapplicable : but as they are intended to make known the 
Cleaning of words, standing for all complex ideas, if We 
were always careful to form those ideas with exactness^ and 
to copy our definitions from them with precision, as a skil- 
ful painter does a good likeness; much t)f the obscurity and 
confusion of language, as it is used both in writing and con- 
versation, might be prevented. / 

II. The mind being furnished with ideas, the next step 
necessary in the progress of knowledge is to compare thena 
together, in order to judge of their ^^reement or disagree- 
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ment. In thi« connected view of our ideas, if the relation 
i§ such as to be immediately discoverable by the bare in* 
spection of the 'mind, the judgments thence obtained arc 
called intuitive^ from a word that denotes to look at, or 
ifito : for in this case a mere attention to ideas compared is 
sufficient to inform us how far they are connected or dis- 
joined. Thus, "that the whole is greater than any of its 
parts" is an intuitive judgment, nothing more being required 
to convince us of its truth, than an attention to the ideas 
of whole and part. Intuition therefore is no more than an 
immediate perception of the agreement or disagreement of 
anv two ideas. This is the first of the three foundations of 
our knowledge^ upon which depends that species of reason- 
ing, which is called demonstration. For whatever is de« 
duced from .our intuitive perceptions by a clear and con- 
nected series of proofs is said to be demonstrated^ and 
produces absohite certainty. Hence the I^iowledge obtained 
in this manner is what we properly term Science, because 
in every step of the argument it carries its own evidence 
with it, and leaves no room for doubt. It is to demonstra-* 
tion that mathematical studies are indebted for their peculiar 
clearness and certainty. 

The second ground of human judgment from which we 
infer the existence of the objects which surround us, and 
fall under the immediate notice of our senses, is experience^ 
When we behold the sun, or direct our leyes to a building, 
we not only have ideas of those objects, but ascribe to them 
a real existence independent of^the mind. It is likewise by 
the information of the senses, that we judge of the quali- 
ties of bodies ; as when we assert that snow is white, fire 
is hot, or steel hard. As intuition is the foundation of all 
scientific, so is experience the foundatioa of all natural, 
knowledge. For the latter being wholly conversant with 
objects of sense, or with those bodies which constitute the 
natural world, and we can only discover their properties by 
a series of observations, it is evident, that in order to im- 
prove this branch of knowledge, we must have recourse to 
the method of trial and experiment. 

The third ground of judgment is testimony* There ai^ 
many facts, that will not admit an appeal to the senses^ 
All human actions, when considered as already past, are 
of this description. As from the other two grounds are 
deduced scientific and natural knowledge, so from this we 
derive historical^ by which is meant not only a knowledge 
of the civil transactions of states and kingdoms, but of ^1 
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die evidence of "VfitDctBe^ is the ground t>f our 

, ^. jf aasembliDg our ideas together, and joining or 
' ditunrtiag them according to the result of our perceptions, 
11 called judgment ; but when these judgment^ are expres- 
sed by words^ they are called propositions. A proposition 
tberexore is'a sentence denoting some judgment, whereby 
two or more ideas are affirmed to agree or disagree. The 
idea of which we affirm or deny any thing, and of course 
the term expressing that ide^^, is called the ^^'^^ of the 
proposition. The idea afErmed or denied, as also the term 
expressing it, is called the predicate; and that word which 
in a proposition cQunects these two idea^JscalTedthe copula; 
and if a negative particle be annexed, we thereby understand 
that the ideas are disjoined. The substantive verb is com- 
monly employed as the copula, as in this pfopoaiitio^ j '*6od 
is omnipotent;** where the verb substantive represents the 
cjopula, and signifies the a^rec^njicnj of the ideas of God 
aod omnipotence. But if it I?e our^iix^ention to separate 
two ideas, then, in addition to the verb substantive, we 
xpusit also employ some particle of negation, to express this 
repugnance. The proposition ^' man is not perfect*' may 
adrve as an^ exantxple of this kind^ wjbere the notipn of per- 
fection being removed from the idea of man, the negative 
particle not is inserted after the copula, to signify the dis- 
9gr^(^ment between the subjwjt and the predicate. 

Propositions are affirmative and negattive^ universal ajid 
particuiar, absolute^ and cor{(^tional^ simple and compound^ 
and are generally divisible into self-evident and demon" 
strable* 

When the mind joins two id^as, we call it an affirmative 
judgement ; when it separates them, we denomin?ite it a ne- 
gat'we judgmeni ; and as any two ideas compared together 
must necessarily either agree or disagree, it is evident that 
slj our judgn^ents ^re included in these two 4ivi6ions. Hence 
likewise the propositions ei^pressing these judgments are 
aU either a$rmative, or negative. An apiinnative propo- 
sition connects the predicate with the subject, as *^ a stone 
jis heavy ;'^ a negative proposition separates them, as " God 
is not the author of evil.** Affirmation, therefore is thft 
sa^ie as joining two ideas together, and this is doqe by 
means of the copula. Ni^gation, on the contrary, denoteji 
a repugnancy bei^ween the ide^s compared; in ^hich case^ 
a negative particle must be employed, to show that tJie con-p 
n^xion in<:luded in ^^ cppvd^ dP^S no( take place* 
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Oiir ideas according to what has been already observed, 
are all single as they enter the mind, and represent indi- 
nridual objects* But as by abstraction we can render them 
universal, so as to comprehend a. whole class of things, and 
sometimes several classes at once, the terms expressing 
these ideas must be in like manner universal. Thus when 
wc say, "men are mortal," we consider mortality not as 
confined to one, or any number of particular men, but as 
what may be affirmed without exception of the whole 'spe- 
cies. By this means the proposition becomes as general 
as the idea which is its subject ; and indeed derives its uni- 
versality entirely from that idea being more or less so, ac* 
. cording as it may be extended to a smaller or greater nuqi* 
ber of individuals* - 

A particular proposition has some general term for it 
subject, but with a mark of limitation added, to denote thiit 
the predicate agrees only with some of the individuals com- 
prehended under a species, or with one or mote of the spe- 
cies belonginfi; to a genus, aiid not with the whole uinver- 
sal idea* Thus, " some stones are heavier than iron ;" 
. ** some men have an uncommon share of folly*" In the 
last of these propositions the subject " some men" implies 
only a certain number of individuals comprehended under 
a smgle species* 

We may observe therefore, that all propositions are either 
affirmative or negative ; nor is it less evident, that in both 
cases they may be universal or particular* Hence arises 
that celebrated fourfold division of them into unhersal af* 
^rmatwe^ and universal negative^ particular ajKrmativt^ and 
' P^^i^^*' negative^ which comprehends all their varieties* 
The utility of this mode of aistinction will' appear tnore 
evident, when^ we come to speak of reasoning ^nd syllo* 
gism* 

Propositions are tiihtx absolute or cofiditiofutL The isb- 
solute are those, wherein we affirm some property insepa- 
raible from the idea of the subject, and which therefore be- 
loogs to it in all possible cases i as " Ood is infinitely wise," 
— *M^irtue tends to the altimate happiness of man*" But 
when the predicate is not necessarily connected with the 
idea of the subject, unless upon some consideration distintt 
. from that idea, then the proposition is called conditional* 
^ The reason of the name is taken from the supposition an- 
nexed, and may be expressed as such ; thus-<-^^ If a stotie 
is exposed t^o the rays of the sun, it will contract some de- 
gree of hcalil^' 
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Nothing is more important in the acquisition of accurate 
knowledge^ than a due attention to this division of propo- 
sitions* If we are careful never to affirm things absolutely, 
but when the ideas are inseparably united } and if in our 
other judgments we distinctly mark the conditions, which 
determine the predicate to belong to the subject, we shall 
be less liable to mistake in applying general truths to parti- 
cular concerns of human life. 

Propositions, when only two ideas are compared to- 
gether, are in general called simple^ because, having but 
one subject and one predicate, they are the eiFect of a single 
.judgment, which admits of no subdivision. But if several 
. ideas present themselves to our thoughts at once so that we 
are led to affirm the same thing of different objects, or dif- 
ferent things of the same obj.ect, the propositions expres* 
sing these judgmcqfs are called compound ; because they ' 
may be resolved into as many others, as there are subjects 
or predicates in the whole complex determination of the 
. mind. Thas, ^' God is infinitely wise and infinitely pow- 
erful:" here there are two predicates, "infinite wisdom" 
. and ** infinite power," both affirmed of the same subject: 
and accordingly the proposition may be resolved into two 
others, which distinctly affirm these predicates. 

When any proposition is presented to the mind, if iSxt 
terms in which it is expressed be. understood upon compa- 
ring the ideas together, the agreement or disagreement as-- 
serted is either immediately perceived or found to be too 
remote from the present reach of the understanding. In 
the first case the proposition is said to be self-evident^ and 
requires no proof whatever ; because a bare attention to the 
. ideas themselves produces full conviction and certain^. 
. But if the connexion or repugnance comes nbt so readily un- 
der the inspection of the mind we must have recourse to 
reasoning; and if by a clear series of proofs we can ascer- 
tain the truth proposed, insomuch that self evidence shall 
accompany every step of the argument, we are then able 
to prove o^r assertion, and the proposition is said to be 
demonstrable* When we affirm, for instance, ** that it is 
impossible for the same thing to be and not to be," who- 
ever understands the terms used, perceives at the first glance 
the truth of what is assented, nor can he b^ing himself to 
believe the contrary. But if we say, '* this world had a 
beginning," the assertion is, indeed, equally true, but shines - 
not forth with the- same degree of evidence. We find great 
difficulty in conceiving how the world could he created out 


of Ddefiing, and ure not brought to a full assent to thfc as- 
sertion^ until by reasoning we arrive at a clear view of the 
absurdity iBroivcd in the contrary supposition. ' Hence this 
proposition is of the kind we call demonstrable, inasniutK 
as its truth is not immediately perceived, but yet may be 
made evident, by means of others more known and obvious, 
whence it follows as an unavoidable consequence. 

III. REASOifiNG. It frequently happens, in comparing 
our ideas together, that their agreement or disagreement 
cannot be discerned at first sight, especially if they are of 
ftuch a nature, as not to admit of an exact application to 
each other. It therefor* beoomest necessary to discover 
some third idea^ which will admit of such an application, 
as the present case requires; wherein if we succeed, all 
di'fficulties vanish and tlhc relation we are in search of may 
be traced with 'ease. This manner of determining the re- 
lation between any two ideas by the intervention of a third, 
with which they may be compared, is what we call reason- 
ingy and is indeed the chief instrument, ^by which we extend 
our discoveries, and enlarge our knowledge. The great 
art consists in finding out spch intermediate ideas, as, when 
compared with th« others in the question, will furnish evi- 
dent truths ; because it is only by such means we can arrive 
aft the knowledge of what is concealed and remote. 

As in* the second part of logic, our judgments, when ex- 
pressed by words, were called propositions ; so here in the 
tiiird part, the expressions of our reasoning are termed syl^ 
iogisms* By a syllogism is meant an argument consisting 
tf three prtrposttixms^ so disposed^ as that the iait is neCes- 
sarihf inferred from the two which precede it* 

In tfce composition of a syllogism two things are to be 
Considered, via. its matter and its form. The matter con-. 
iliets of three propositions composed of three ideas or terms 
Vflftiously joined. These three terms are called the major\ 
the imnor^ and the middle* The predicate of the conclu- 
sion is called the niajor term, because it is commonly of a 
larger compass and more general signification than the mi- 
ftor term, or subject of the conclusion. The major and 
minor terms are called the extremes* The middle term is 
tli*e third idea disposed in two propositions, in such a man- 
ner as to show the connexion between the major and minor 
terms in the conclusion, for which reason the middle term 
itself is sometimes called the argument. The proposition ^ 
which contains the predicate of the conclusion connected 
with the middle term, is usually called the major proposi- 
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tion; irhereas the minor proposition connects the middle 
term with the subject of the conclusion, and is sometimes 
called the assumption^ These rules are chiefly applicable to 
simple or categorical syllogisms, although every syllogism 
contains something analogous to them''^. 

Compound syllogisms are copaposed of two or more sin* 
gle ones, and may be resolved into them : the chief kinds 
are the epichtrcmaj the dilemma^ and the sorites. These 
figures are liable to abuse, and are often more specious than 
solid* The epichirema is an argument, which contains the 
proof of the major and the minor or both, before it draws 
the conclusion* This is frequently used in writing, in pub- 
lic speeches, and in common conversation, in order that each 
part of the discourse may be confirmed, and put out of 
doubt, as it proceeds towards the conclusion, which was 
chiefly designed. Thus the oration of Cicero, for Milo, may 
be reduced to this figure. ^^ It is lawful for a person to kill 
those who lie in wait to kill him, as is allowed by the law 
of nature, and the practice of mankind* But Clod ius lay 
in wait for Milo with that intention, as appears from his 
guard of soldiers and his travelling armed ; Uierefore it was 
lawful for Milo to kill Clodius." The dilemma divides the 
whole argument into all its parts or members by a disjunc- 
tive proposition, and then infers something concerning each 
part, which is, finally inferred coiKerning the whole* Thus 
Cicero argues to prove, that all pain ought to be borne with 
patience* " All pain is either violent or slight ; if it be 
slight, it may easHy be endured ; if violent, it will certain- 
ly be short ; therefore all pain ought to be borne with pa- 
tience." But for this figure to be correct two things are 
required, 1* the full enumeration of all the particulars of a 
subject ; 2* that it press the opponent only, and not be liable 
to be retorted upon the person who uses it* In the sorites 
several middle terms are used to connect one another suc- 
cessively in several propositions, till the last proposition om- 
nects its predicate with the first subject* Such is the jocu- 
lar argument of Themistocles to prove that his little sou go- 
verned the whole world. " My son governs his mother, his 
mother governs me : I govern the Athenians, the Atheni- 
ans all Greece ; Greece commands Eairope, and Europe the 
world." 

There is one kind of syllogism^ which is defective, and 
i\ called an enthymem^ because only the conclusion with one 

* Watt's Lo^c, p. 281, 301, &c. 
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of the premises is expressed, whilst the o^er is reserved 
in the mind. This forms the most common kind of argu- 
ment, both in conversation and in writing; for it would re- 
quire too much time to draw out all our thoughts in regu- 
lar order, according to mood and figure. Besides, we pay 
so much respect to the understanding of others, as to sup- 
pose that they are acquainted with the major or minor, 
which is suppressed or implied, when we state the other 
premises, and the conclusion* 

With respect to the nature of sophistry ^ or fake reason^ 
ing^ and the best methods of detecting its various artifices 
to impose upon the understanding, the popular treaties upoti 
this subject, particularly Logic^ or the right use of Reason^ 
by Watts, and the Conduct of the UnderstaruHng^ by Locke,* 
may be consulted to great advantage. 

• From the short survey we have taken, it appears, that 
logic, beginning with the first principles of thought^ ascends 
gradually from one decision of the judgment to another, 
and connects these decisions in such a manner, that every 
stage of the progression brings intuitive certainty with it. 
It appears likewise that reason is the ability of deducting un- 
known truths from propositions that are already known ; 
and that no proposition is admitted into a syllogism, as one 
of the previous judgments upon which the conclusion rests, 
unless it is itself a known and established truth, and the con- 
nexion of which with self-evident principles has been already 
traced. 

If Aristotle was not the first, who reduced logic to a sys- 
tetn, he was certainly the most eminent of logicians.f He 
claims the invention of the whole theory of syllogisms. He 
analysed them with astonishing subtlety, exhibited them to 
view in every shape, enacted the laws by which they ate 
regulated , and invented all the forms into which they can be 
moulded. All subsequent writers upon the subject 6F dia- 
lectics have been indebted to him for nearly the whole of 
their systems. But after mankind had involved themselves 
in the labyrinths of Aristotelian disputation for near two 
thousand years, and perplexed their understandings to little 
purpose, the great lord Bacon proposed the method of in<« 
duction, as a more effectual means of arriving at ttuth.:)^ 

* See particularly Section 42. 

t For a very clear account of Aristotle and his works, see his 
ILtfajcs and Politics by Dr. GilHes, 2 vol. 4ta 1797. 

% Lord BacoD's general plan will be fully explained in the MktwitiS 
chapter. 
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« By Jodui^wi^iM. maant a general btforence drawn fiffm, 
several particuiar proposkiona- ThU method haa contr^u^^ 
ted very msiterielly to the improveia^Dt of the artSf and th« 
increase of knowledge, more particubrly in the researches 
of natural ikbiloioph)^ Upon the tae of induction as appli^ 
ed to the general dkcovery of truth, the ingenious authov 
of '' The Chart and Scale of Truth" makes this excelleiU 
remark* ^^ As induction is the firsts so it is the most essen* 
tial and fundamental instrument of reasoning ; for as syllo^ 
gism caa neater produce its own principles^ it must have 
them from induction ; and^ if the general prepositions^ ot 
secondary piucipks^ be imperfectly or iniirady establish- 
edt and much n^re if they be taken at hazard^ upon author 
TOty, or by arbitrary asMimption, like those of Aristode, all 
the syllogising in the world is a vain and useless logomachy^ 
•nly instrumental to the multiplication of fake learning, and 
to the invention' aad confirmation of error. The truth of 
syllogisms depends ultimately on the truth of axioms, and 
the truti) of axioms on the soundness of inductions^J' 

IV. The fourth operation of the mind relates to the av- 
taitgement of our thoughts) when we endeavour to usdte 
them in^ such a manner^ tha;t their mutual connexion aad 
dependence moLy be clearly seen. To this operation the 
k«^ic^^£m give the name of Metkoo ;. aad in. the course of 
their doveloposenfe of the powers of the understanding* they 
aflsign to it the la&t place. 

In the arrangement of our thoughts,^ either for our own 
use,* or when we intend to communicate and uii6okix>ur dis- 
coveries to others^ there are two modes of proceedings 
which are equally in our power to choose : for we may so 
propose die truths relating to any subject of inq-uuy or part 
of know^ledgCy as they presented themselves, to the nund, 
and carry^ on the series of proofs m a reverse order, until 
they at last terminate in first principles : or, beginning with 
these principles, we may adopt the contrary method^ and 
from them deduce, by a direct train of reasonings all the 
propo;sitions we desire to establish. From this diversity in 
the manner of arraagidg our thoughts originates the two 
fold division of method* , When truth$ are so proposed, 
and put together as they were,, or might have been discov- 
ered, this IS called the analytic method^ or the method of 

* Chart and Scale of Truth» voL i, p. 50. Syflogismus ex propoa- 
sionibos corwtat, propositiones ex verbis, verba notiortum tesserae sont 
Jtaque si notiones ipsae (ict quod basis rd est) conftissc sint & tcnwrc a 

\y vamk »> ai» qjuc sapentru«BUir est ftntntaidi&is. J(a«ie 
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resolution; nasmach as it traces tbmgs backward to their 
souvce^ and reaohnes knowledge into ks constituent parts, 
or in otber words^ into its first and curtgisial priiKipks* 
When^ on the other hand, they are deduced frona these pria* 
ctpies^ and connected according to their mutual depend* 
ence, so that the truths first in order tend alwa;^ to the 
demcMQAtrattoD of those that fbUow } this constitutes what 
is called the syent&etic method^ or method of composition* 
For we proceed hy collecting the scattered parts of know-* 
ledge, and combimng them into one system in such a man- 
ner, that the understanding is enal^ed distinctly to follow 
truth tlnroiagh all her different stages and gradations* 

These two kinds of method admit of very easy illustra- 
tion* In grammar, for instance, we first acquire the know* 
ledge of letters, we combine diem to make syllables, of 
syllables are composed words, and of words sentences and 
discourses.^«^This is synthetic method. But if we are bet- 
ter acquainted with the whole of a subject, than with any 
of its particular parts, we separate the whole into diose 
parts, and thus gain a. distinct knowledge of them* We 
know superficially, and by common, observation, what plants 
are : but it is by the information which botany gives that 
we become conversant with their component parts, and dis- 
tinguish the calix, the pistils, the stamina, the corolla, spe- 
cies, genera, &e« We may likewise have a general no*- 
tion of an animal : but it is by the study of anatomy we 
gain a particular knowledge of its bones, veins, cartilages, 
and otiier parts«^-^'fhis is analytic method* Watts's Logics 
p. 540* 

The analytic mediod has obtained the name of the me- 
diod of invention^ because it observes the order, in which 
our thoughts succeed each other in the discovery of truth* 
The scymhetic is often denominated the method of tnatruc- 
tian^ tnasmiich as in communicating our thoughts to others, 
we generally choose to deduce them from their first prin- 
ciples* 

The four divisions of logic correspend with what we 
find passes naturaEy in our minds, and tend not only to- 
j^ilitate the discovery, but to increase the love of truth* • 
By trath is here mesmt the agreement of our ideas xvith the 
real state of things, and as Wollaston well observes, " it 
is the oiFspring of unbroken meditations, and of thoughts 
often revised and corrected." This love is the nKwt ex- 
alted principle of the human mind, and prompts us to its 
sublimest empkqonents* It is pure, sincere, and intrinsi- 
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cally excelknt ; it frees us from the mists of prejudice^ tbe 
fluctuations of doubt, and the perplexity of error. It is 
UBinfluenced by the fear of man, the desire of praise, or 
die lustre of riches or power ; and, as its greatest honour 
and most sublime purpose, it exaks our soul to a resem- 
blance of the Author of nature himself, who is the foun- 
tain of light, happiness, and perfection. Where notUng 
influences, nothing agitates, nothing dazsles us in compa- 
rison with this love of truth, we become gradually more 
and more attentive, circumspect, and eager for solid proof 
and clear evidence ; and we leave no mediods untried, that 
may conduct us to right and just conclusions. If such be 
the ardour of the naind in pursuit of this inestimaMe trea- 
sure, how valuable must log^c be, which is the instrumcDt 
of its operations, and the due to its discoveries ! ^^ How- 
ever destined to be the guide of meli, this truth is not be* 
•stowed with an unccmditional profusion, but is hidden in 
darkness, and involved in difficulties ; intended, like all die 
other ^fts of heaven, to be sought and cultivated by a!i 
the different powers and exertions of human reason." Chart 
and Scale of Truth, vol* i, p. 14. 

After having acquired a proper knowledge of the distinc- 
tions marked out by logic in our ideas, and after having 
made ourselves acquainted with the rules prescribed for 
Ae exercise and the general improvement of our under- 
standing, we ought to direct our attention to tliose authors, 
who have given tbe best examples of close and accurate 
reasoning. These examples should be interesting with res- 
pect to the nature of their subjects, that the scholar maybe 
led to make a pleasing and easy application of the prece- 
ding principles. He will find diem fully illustrated in the 
works of Bacon, Grotius, Locke, Clarke, and Paley. These 
profound and illustrious teachers will simply recompense 
his researches, and enlai^e his knowledge, by giving him 
a clear and comprehensive insight into the most interest- 
ing topics* They will point out not only the proper employ-* 
ment of his reason, but its limits and boundaries* They 
wiU instruct him in its use and afypUcation to the sublime 
doctrines of revelation " They will convince him, that rea- 
son is not injured or disturbed, but assisted and impxoved 
by new discoveries of truth, coming from the eternal foun* 
tain of all knowledge." Locke, book iv, chap. 18. 

It is the office of the logician to curb the sallies of the 
imagination, and keep it under the control and direction 
of reason. He must take cajre not to be too scrupulous in 
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balancing probabiiities, in indulging the refinements of sub* 
ttetjr, in being sceptical on the one han^d, or dogmatical cm 
the other; as these are great obstacles to the advancement 
of useful knowledge^ and the successful and expeditious^ 
management of business. In order to think with correct-* 
ness, and act with energy, it is necessary to be furnished 
with good leskding principles, and to proceed to every con- 
clusion with cautious steps. The early discipline of reason, 
and the formation of regular habits of reflection, will great- 
ly conduce to these purposes : and the chief end of logic 
is to invigorate this attention, and to confirm these habits^ 

Having thus endeavoured to point out tite application 
OF RIGHT REAsoNto the discoveiy of tTuth, we may finally 
proceed to examine its moral effects ; and to ask, in what 
particular mode of conduct we may see it most exercised^, 
and best illustrated i 

The answer to this question will lead us to consider its 
influence upon the different periods of human life* He 
who in his youth improves his intellectual powers in the 

Eursuit of useful knowledge, and refines and strength^ts 
is mind by the love of virtue and religion, for the service 
of his fribnds, his country, and mankind ;— who is anima- 
ted by true glory, exalted by pure friendship for ' social, 
and softened by virtuous love for domestic life ; who to all 
these adds a sober and a ms^culine piety, equally remote 
from superstition and enthusiasm ; that man enjoys the 
most agreeable youth, and accumulates the richest fund for 
the h^py enjoyment of his maturer years. 

He who in manhood keeps his passions and his imagina- 
tion under due control; wno forms the most select and 
virtuous friendships ; who pursues fame, wealth, and power, 
only in the road of honour ; who in his private conduct 
gives follest scope to the tender and mai^y affections, and 
in his public character serves his country in the most up-* 
right and disinterested manner ; who enjoys the goods of 
life with the greatest moderation, bears its ills with becom- 
ing ^fortitude ; and in the various circumstances of duty 
and trial, maintains and expresses an habitual reverence 
and love of God ; that man is the worthiest character in 
this stage of life, passes through it with the highest satis- 
faction and dignity, and paves the way to the most easy 
and honourable old age. 

Finally ; he who in the decline of life preserves himself 
aaost free from chagrin incident to that period, cherishes 
the kindest and most regular affections, uses his experience ^ 
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andaiitboMtjriiiateBcler axkd jocUcieus mamnrt, actsuftde?a 
acQse of the in^seet^ii^ aod whh a view to the approbatkm 
dF has Maker ; ta daily aapiring after iHtaonadi^, astd ripen- 
mg Sun for its joya; and having sustaiaediiHr part whb con- 
siatcncy ta the closiiig scene et life, qi^ta the stage with 
a modest and gracef^ digoky ; thk is the hest^ the wisest, 
and die happiest old sum* Dodsley's Preceptor, vok ii, p. 
379^ be. 

There&re the whole of youth, iximiihood, asd oU age, 
which is spent in this aiaaner, is the best and hapfnest life, 
«— the geaoiiie resiih oS right &£Aaoa. 

They who thus conduct themselves are - seimble that 
virtue is die best exercise and greatest iaoproveBoent of 
their understaadings, and constitatas dbe heidtivsteagA, and 
beaaity of the asind. They are convinoedl that every devi* 
ation from this standard has a tendency to vice,, misery, suad 
ilrily ; aad thait every advance towards it is an approach to 
wbdoaa^ perfectioii, a&d hi^iness* The advantages, which 
such persons derive fross logic m tfaeiaaproveinentof tfaeir 
flaiiids> and tbe regulation of their conduct, ^lows its most 
importaat use and entitles it to the highest ptaise* 
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NATUIIE, says Mr. Bon]iycaBtk,boumtifuI said wise 
in all things, has> provided ua with an in&ute variety of 
scenes, hoth for our kiatructioiL and entertakunenl ; aod^ 
like a kind and indulgent pare^, admits ail her childi«Br to 
isn eqnsd participaticm of her blessings* B^, as the modesv 
situations, and circumstances of li£e are various^ soacci* 
dent, habst, as^ education^ have each their predomsEiatiBg 
influence,' and give to every mind its partkukor bias. 
Where exiUBples of excdlmice ore waadng, tiut aeteaspts to 
attain st are lew ; but emiaence exmtes att^tibn, and pro* 
di£ces imitatiou. To raise the curiasit^, and to aw^n the 
listless and dormant powers of younger mkids^ we hive 
auAy to point ouit to them a valuable acx|U]S£liou, a»d ii^ 
means of olttaimig it. The active principles are imsmedi"^ 
ately put into moticm, and the certainty c^ the eonouesl 
», is ensured from a determination to conquer. Of all 
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the scienee^ which serve to call Ibrtk thi» sfirk 06 et^et^ 
prise and inquiry, there is none niiore eminently usefial 
than the matheniatics* By an early attachment to these 
elegant »Eid sublime studies we acqube . a hsint of reasosk 
ing, and an elevation of thought, wWch fixe* l^miiKi,. and 
prepares it for every other pui;sait. Front a iew annplc 
axioms, and evident principles, we proceed gradually to the 
most general propositions, said remote analogies : dedttcing 
one truth from another, ixk a chain- of argument weU cos* 
Bected and lo^cally pursued; which bring» ua at last, ii| 
the most sati^actoxy manner, to the oomrlusicn, and serres 
as a general direction in all our ifijquiries s^r truth.'' 

^^ And it is not only in this respect that madiematiffiil 
learning is so highly valuable ; ife is likewise eqaaUy eslsm^* 
able for its j>raodcal utility* Ahaost s^ the workrof ait, and 
devices of man, have a dependence upon ita» priociplesv and 
arc indebted to it for their origin and perfection* The cidtH 
vation of these admirable sciences is therefore a tfatia^ ai 
the utmost importance, and ought to be confiidercdr as ft 
principal part of every liberal and weU regid^Sed pfaoBol edu- 
ciitioQ. They are the guide of our youth,, the perfectiiaia of 
our reason, and the fouiLdatic»> of every great andi aoUe 
undertaking*" . 

_ Mathematics are calculated to prodMe eiteets highly be* 
neficial to the mind* They mad&e ua fix our atteftlsQii stea;* 
dily upon the objects placed before us, and aore dicreftire 
very properly recommended as the best renedy to cuee an 
imsteady ana volatile disposition* They teach us a m etiwi d 
of clear and methodical reaspnii^, and coincide holiE in 
principles and rules with sound logic* They give a manljr 
vigour to our understanding, and £ree us fvtmt doubt aisd 
uncertainty on the one hand, and cred^ity and ra^ pre^ 
sumption on. the other. They incline us to » due aosent coqi* 
formable to the nature of things, and subject us to. th^ 
governmemt of strict reasc»* These studies are ealci^lated 
to teach exactness and perspicuity m definkioai, comiexaooi 
and conclusiveness in argument, carefulness m observatioiif 
pacience in meditation; an4 from no exercises can. the 
scholar go better prepared and disciplined to- the puraiiri|: of 
Ae higher branches of knowledge* The benefit to be deriv-* 
efd from them is thus stated by Mr. Locke : ** I have mett« 
tioned mathematics as a way to settle i» the n^ixid a habit 
of reasoning closely, and in train ; not ihfit I think it 
necessary that all men should be deep mathematicians ; but 
that havntg got the way of reasoning, whkh that study ne- 
cessarily brings the mind to, they might be able to transfer 
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it to odier parts of knowledge, as they shall have oc- 
casion/'* 

The greatest perspicuity is found to prevail in every part 
of these researches* By reasonings founded upon lines and 
figures represented to the eye, the clearest truths are con- 
veyed to the understanding. In one respect these studies 
chum the pre*eminence over all others ; they reach the high- 
est degree of evidence, by which a position is noi only proved 
l» be true^ but the contrary position is reduced to an absurdi* 
iy'^This is demonstration* 

" Such is the method of science, in which reason advan- 
ces by a sublime intellectual motion from the simplest axi- 
oms to the most complicated speculation, and exhibits truth 
springing out of its first and purest elements, and rising from 
story to story in a most elegant progressive "^^Y into a 
luminous and extensive fabric. The certainty of self evi- 
dence attends it through every stage, and every link of the 
mathematical chain is of equal, that is, the utmost strength.^' 
Tatham's Chart and Scale of Truth, vol. i, p. liy* 

The name of mathematics was originally intended either 
to denote by way of eminence the Wgh rank^ which the 
sciences hold in the order of intellectual discipline, on ac- 
count of their peculiar clearness and utility ; or it was de- 
signed to convey an idea of their extent, as containing 
every kind of useful knowledge. According to their proper 
definition, diey constitute the science of quantity ^ either as 
subject to measure or number. Their various branches are 
a«lapted to the common uses of life, and to the deepest and 
most abstract speculations. They are pure and mixed. The 
former consider quantity abstractedly, without any regard 
to matter^ or particular bodies ; the latter treat of quantity 
as subsisting in bodies, and consequently they are intermix- 
ed with the consideration of physics, or experimental philo- 
aophy. 

Pure mathematics are Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, 
and Fluxions : mixed consist chiefly of Mechanics, Pneumar 
tics, Hydrostatics, Optics, and Astronomy-^ 

1. The experience of every day proves the utility of the 
art^ which teaches the properties of -numbers, and the me- 
thod of employing them in all calculations with ease and 
expedition. The nations, which want arithemetic^ as is the 
case with some tribes of American savages, who can scarce- 
ly reckon to twenty, are sunk in the lowest ignorance and 

* CoDduct rf the Understanding, vol i, i>, 339. *' In geometria par- 
tem fatentur esse utilemtenerisxtatibus: agitari namque animos, atjue 
axaii ingenia, et cderitatem percipiendi venire indc concedunt" Qumt. 
. lib. i, c. la 
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barbarism. It is not only the indispensable instrumeat of 
private accounts and commerce, but it lays the only just 
toundation for political knowledge, as to the population, 
revenues, balance of trade, coinage, and military power of 
nations. 

2. Algebra is an Arabic word ; and is that peculiar kind 
of calculation, in which the known as well as the unknown 
quantities are expressed by the letters of the. alphabet. It \% 
the art of computing by symbols. Algebra is one of the 
most important and useful branches of pure mathematics, 
and may be justly considered the key to all the rest. 
Geometry delights us by the simplicity of its principles and 
the elegance of its demonstrations. Arithemetic is confined 
in it^ object, and partial in its application. But algebra, or 
the analytic art, is general and comprehensive, and may bo 
applied with success in all cases where truth is to be obtain- 
ed, and proper data can be established. 

To trace this science to its origin, and to point out the 
rarious alterations and improvements which it has received, 
would exceed the limits of this work. It is of the highest 
antiquity, and has obtained the praise of all ages» The 
Greeks were acquainted with it, and applied it to the solu- 
tion of certain curious and difficult problems ; but it is to 
the modems that we are principally indebted for the im- 
provements of the art, and its great and extensive useful- 
ness in every abstruse inquiry. 

Algebra ought to be learned before geometry, because it 
facilitates the study of geometry ; but geometry does not 
facilitate the study of algebra. 

3. Geometry^ whether derived from the Egyptians, or the 
Greeks, was originally, as its name denotes, the art of mea- 
suring the earth, or any distances or dimensions within it# 
In its present acceptation, it signifies the science of magni* 
tude in general* Its application to the use and ornament of 
mankind is very important and extensive. Furnished with 
this assistance, geographers are enabled to ascertain the 
magnitude of the terraqueous globe, the extent of oceans, 
and the various divisions of the earth. Hence architects 
derive their just measures and proportions for the construc- 
tion of all kinds of buildings. By its assistance likewise 
surveyors measure land, and delineate the plans of towns. 
Hence fortification derives its strength, security, and sys- 
tematic regularity, in the erection of forts, batteries, and all 
other military works ; and hence the general is best enabled 
to draw the lines of regular, encampments, or arrange his 
txvcij in th^ most advantageous order of battle* From 
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yowetiy it acquired an exact knowledge of perspective, 
avd accuracy is given to maps and charts. 

Trigynometnj is a part of geometry ^ and is the art of find" 
img iht dimetuions of the sidt^ and anglvs of a triangle* It 
supplies fuiitkamentai rules for ascertaining every degree of 
Aistinoe aoci iddtude. Without its aid^ the magnitude of the 
•arth^ and the heavenly bodies, their distances, motions, and 
eclipses, would be utterly unknown. Its assistance is neces- 
sary to dialling, geography, navigation, and astronomy. 

4. The most extensive, ingenious, and subtile of all die 
branches of pure mathematics are fluxions, which were en- 
tirely unknown tp the ancients. They were invented by Sir 
Isaac Newton, one of the greatest mathematicians and philo- 
sophers that any age or nation has produced. Newton and 
jLeibnitz contended for the honour of the invention, and it 
is probable that they both had made some progress in this 
new science before eidier knew what die other had done. 

By meaafi of fluxions we can resolve die most abtrusc; 
problems tn pure and mixed mathematics. Since this noble 
uavention some -of the grand phenomena of the universe 
havje b«en explained, and mechanical philosophy has attaia^ 
ed a deff'eo of perfection which algebra and geometiy were 
not able to accomplish. This doctrine has been applied hf 
nothematicians to a variety of useful and important objects. 
The uses d fluxions are so many and so various that we 
cannot enumerate them in this work. 

The doctrine of fluxions is founded upon this principlei 
that all magnitudes or quantities are supposed to be genera* 
ted by motion. Thus, a line is supposed to be generated 
by the motion of a point, a surface by the motion of a lin^ 
ttad a 'Solid by the motion of a surface. Algebra and geom- 
etry lend their aid to this sublime science. 

Mixed mathemadcs, which constitute the pleasii^ and 
instructive branches of experimental philosophy, are next 
to be considered. 

I. Mechanics is that science which treats of die motion 
and equilibrium of bodies. There are six simple instni* 
meats, which are called the mechanical 'powers j jmd by thek 
combination, all machines, liowever complicated, are con- 
structed* Their names are— -f A^ lever ^ the wheel and axk^ 
the pulley^ the inclined plane ^ the wedge ^ and the screw* 
However small the strength of man, considered in itseli^ 
may appear, his ingenuity has supplied him with the meJBis 
of remedying its defects : by the friendly aid of the mecha- 
nical powers he is ^enabled to conquer the obstacles, whick 
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iete dpposc!dt t^ hiin^i fio^ m/Mim^ or tcr ttrm K«M€lf «^h dm 
eleAMBts ; and tatti^t ^^ Wa^t^ iai fi#^ ^b9«rri«n(t m 
Ae ^Irposes of liia^ n^ecesfiity) or his <3«-«am€nt. SUm im 
itke^knk4 c^o^titutes i^ gf&a^ disMctioft tetwecai sm^ 
smd cIvUided Itfe^ whether we conisHier dieir applicidton Cdr 
ftiiftHte or to greaf objects^ as ai^ltiiig the kifgeMoci^ ioethtm 
Are construe tioii of a ek)ck <»* watch, <ir as assiatinc in drivki^ 
down the piles for the fotmdtf^n of ai bridge^ in boring caa« 
^on of the largest calibre) raisiag the ftoftdefoifts anchor from: 
ifae bottom of the ocea% working ^ cooifiUcsi:^ sl^asoa mk-^ 
gine widi the greatest eiect, or itiveBtigattiig the momns ^ 
Hie celestial bodies* 

IL Fneumaiks relates to the na£t«u^ and ifnroMfties^ dMf 
air : of thi@ diin, soinpt»es4bk, dihaaUe aaad «^ansp'aFenl 
fltdd, few propertiies are loioim witboiit the aaaiwtance ef 
mechanics and geometry* Its dastie fbrce^ pgrtasore^ and 
weight harve be^ discovered by ex{ieiifnentB« Vht lmow« 
ledge of thes6 properties hasied to many others ei^sOy shim 
prising and useful, such as ibs gr^ual deevease of thii 
density of the air in propor^n t^ the ^stance f rosft the 
surlaoe of the eaiPth) vte vatious kinds^ its essettdal service 
in the support of life, and the altitude of the^ attiiG(8phei«| 
which siH'roimds ib^ fflobe« ^ 

III* The science of HyJfosSaiieSy m hs most esElenstre 
sense, teaches the pressure, equulibrium, aifd mot«on qS 
fluids. To it belongs whatever relates to the r^sfataoGe of 
fluids, witlvthe art of weighing bodies, such as metsd^ mtm* 
erals, &c* in water, in order to ascertain their specifie 
gravity. It is of great use to mankind in the arts m life* 
To the sciences of pneumatics aivd hydrostatics we owe the 
pump, the fire engine, candb, a^edu^ts, &6. > 

I V. 0p$iC9 is that science which treats of -die nature and 
^operties of light, and the vai^oils phenomena of vision. It 
IS divided into catofiirics and di^pttk^; the former of whit:h 
treats of reflteted^ and the ktter of r^racted Ught ; an4 
they eoiiibine to instruct mankind in iJne management oif 
iAis subtile fluid for die uselid purposes of life. Upon 
the principles of optics tut^ formed those glasses^ whidl as** 
«ist the shmt-sighted, and remedy the mfirmtty of age^^ with 
respect to vision. This useful branch of science likewise 
supplies the defects of the naked eye, by tb<s application of 
microscopes to examine the most minutei and of telescopes 
to survey the most distant bodies* 

y. Of all the sciences, to which geometry imparts dtje 
/solidity df its prmciplesyand the clearness of \$s prooii4ff^ 
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«ott beaiiliM «iid fbe iiiQ»t «H!hfi«e 1^ a^si^ 

perhaps the most enct and moat definite jp^ q{ natural 
phikMophy ; for it rectifie9 the eiXQrs pf sight, with r?^^ 
to the app«cmt motions of the plwiets '* exphups the ju$^ 
dimensions, relative distances, qu^ order, a^d ^^ct prp- 
portiona of tjbe apheiiical bodies, which cQinpof^^ the gola^ 
aystem* Kor is it even confined to the^e gs^e^t objects qi 
nature, since it opens the stupe9dQUs prosftect of Qth^r 
auna, and other systems of plaaets, sc^tter^d oyer ithe 
boundless regions of space, and inoyiog i^ pb^dience tQ 
tbeir reapccttve lawa* It mark^ out tb^ir p^ig^liir pkc^i 
assigns their yarious names, and classes aU the ay^t^iqs o| 
worUa. in their respective coosteUatioas. The calci^atipns 
of astroDCHny prove the certainty of the {jitxvcc ph^^QineQ^ 
of the heavenly bodiea ; the vaiioiui ^la^^a of the mpon j 
the ^acea of the planeta ; the point gf tipf^e wh^ )4ie ^m 
nd moon .will be immeraod in ihe partial^ .or th§ total da^- 
neas of an eclipse. Theae aubUmc ^lAtbs are e^t^Usbefi 
upon such evidence, and tbo calcpjjatiox^s upQn which ^^J 
proceed are muurhed with such accw^y* «^ incQptesjt^J; 
to prove the aolid basis Mipou »which tbi^ !9Q$t iifppd^rful of 
^e acicncea is founded* • 

Navigation^ which depends entirely for th^ pert^inQ^ Qf 
ijts'prmctples upon astronomy and gepmetryi is §p nohle.an 
art, to which mankmd owe ^o many advantages, ti}%t ap 
this account theae sciences Qugbt to he particularly studi^ 
and merit the greatest <mcQupigement,.^sp^$:i^y^ij:i a j^Um 
indebted to it for its riqhes^ security, s^id gipjty* ^n^ »«$ 
only does the ordinary art of navigation in the 4ke/^p;} pf 
the course of vessels depend upon mathe0iiatics,<hut .ifh^t' 
ever improvements are made in ship.building* 

Mathematical studies have been held in honour, and' cul- 
tivated with diligence, wherever PpUte les^rpiug l^as flou; 
yished. The remaining works of Archimedes .attest tbi 
profundity of his genius; and the wonderful ,^4 idestr^c- 
tive effects related of his burning gla&se?, when Sy^acus? 
was besieged by the Romans, are CQnfirm^d hy mpdecn^P- 
periments. By the Grecian. philosophers ingj^eral t^^ 
studies were regalrded as forming w essential part pf s 
liberal education* '^They were taught to the encijinent scholars 
of Pythagoras* Platp allayed die warmth of a poetigsl 
fancy by these pursuits, and denied admittance into his 
school to those who were not conversant. with gepmetiy- 
He earnestly recommended arithmetic, geometry, and' as- 
tronomy as excellent preparatives^tp sU .^er studies, mi 
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^ iH&i-e iiiiin^dlatel5r u^efdl tb Athe who were intended fbr 
the piMit oftces of the s^te. Aristotle illustrated the 
tuled 6t his Ibgic and the precepts of his ethics by PceiUti" 
tnetical and geoiinetrical proportions* At die time when 
the elegant arts Were gaining giroutid iii Bom^, Csesar found 
his most agreeable relaxation frdtii the tumults of vrar, smd 
the biisines^ of a.camp/in reforming the calendar, aiid 
tracing aniid the sttllhess 6f thie night the courses of thb 
)>laiiet9', a^ they revcdved in the clear hemispheres of Eg3rpt 
and Gaul.. The decline of science marked the cotftmu- 
afate of the dark ages ; during which theology consisted 
in iibsurd dogmas and gross superstition, and conliised 
sitid uiiintelligibte systems dishonoured ^e iidme of philo- 
sophy*. 


CHAPTER HI. 

TUB SUBJECT COMTllrErEB. 

THE detail bt those who, in mbderh times, have 
followed inathemsltical studies vriih ardour, and united use* 
Ftil discdveries to scientific researched, constitutes tHe his- 
tbry of some of tfie greatest efforts of the human itiiifd. 

Itzcholas Copernicus was born at Thorn; a city of Phis- 
sia, ill l4^d. Dissatisfied with the reignihg system of 
Ptolemy, wHo placed the earth in the ceiitre of the uni- 
verse, he revived the very ancient opinion ^hich had becti 
taught by Pythagqi^ nineteen cehturies before in the 
schools of Magna ISraecia. He derived his information 
respecting the astrohomkai doctrines of the great philoso- 
pher of Saihos from the academical questions of Cicero^ 
and the works of Plutarch, to he acknowledged in the de- 
dication of his woi-ka to Pop^b Paul the third. Copernicus 
maintained that the sun was placed iil the centre of the 
utiiverse, and that* Merairy, Tenus, the Earth, MarS) 
Jupiter, and Saturd revolving each upon its axis, move 
found the sun fii6ih west to cast. The different revolu- 
tibns of thesfe six planets surfe ]>rop6ltiotied to their respec- 

* The preceding account of mathematics is very concise and defec- 
thre. The reader hmst, exanuDe tlie best mathematical books in die 
list <at the end of this volume. 
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tiv^ dBataMet fix>« the eiua, w4 the circled iv^4dl ^bey de^ 
acrikit c«t the eicUpCic m diferent pointsf . The earth com- 
flelce its revolution in the cpace pf a ye^r, 19 a circle 
which jadudoB the oHMt of Venus, and is included by thr 
Ofhit of Kurs- It has another revdlatpon upon its axis ia 
tarenty^four botti9, 9md by this movement the diatiB^ion? 
<if day and nig^t we prodficed. Tlvs inpon, an inferior 
^anet, attendant on the earth, moves round it in m eUiptii: 
orbit, and revolves upon her own axis exactii^ in the tim^ 
she goes round ih^ earth. The hei9veiiB ^p^ipich form ^ 
^Mcious fidds of cA^r are immoveable, and the stars s^ 
fixed in diem at an isamenfte distance from t^e sunf^-^ir 
Such is the Cop^mican 09fHfm,r the ^Piy pf modem phib>- 
sophy, and the basis of the subsequent observati^ff of 
astronomers. 

Kepkr^ bom at Weil, in Saxony, in 1571, was the fnend 
^ «f Tycho Brahe, and the associate of his astronomical 
studies. He has rendered his name illustrious in the an^ 
nals of science by developing the l^ws which regulate tfaa 
notions of the planets. Assisted by the observations of 
the Danish philosopher, he made the following discoveries. 
I. That the m. primary planets m6ve round Ae sun not in 
circles, but in ellipses, naving the sun in one of the foci. 
ih llHilil^e planets describe round the sua equal aceas in 
4iq»al Ume$» IIL That the squares of the periodical 
l|«es, m which the planets revolve round the sun, are a9 
the e«}bes of their mean diatances from hiiOv This disco- 
very is fomiA io be of gr^it use in astronomical cakula- 
tiona, fee if die pariodicsd times of two planed be {jiven, 
ami the distance of one of them irom ^ eent|ie ; the othef 
, may be found by the rule of proportion. 

The imne of B^can accnrs a second time in the £ngUsh 
hi^Uny connected Mrith the progress and contributing to tfa^ 
hqnoilr of science. ^#r ffnnck JBacon^ Baron Veruhunf 
tmiy distingiAished in the pourt of Elisabeth by his wit, 
and afterwards disgraced in that of Janses ^e First,vby the 
forrnpdon which he eidber pnu:tis^, or showed, was the 
great pnojeetor ipf 9 phm for conducting the researches of 
pbilosoi^ty ^4>oa iht most cQmprehensive principles. He 
pnopos<^ ISO substitute ^^periment for theory, ana laid the 
fifHiftdation of <^ solid and stupendp^fi pyrswid g( human 
knowledge, which rises from earth to heaven in di|us pro- 
portion and regular order. Ijts fojandation is the historjF of 

'^ The i^snets usiralve ttamii the sna in cfiiptkid oriaits or ^sdA 
t This 18 errotieous. 
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the works of oature, its second sta^ her true principles 
and various powers; and its summit obscured by clouds,' 
scarcely penetrable by mortal eye, approaches even to the 
great Creator himself. 

To understand the full meaning of this figurative allu- 
sion, it may be necessary to give some genend view of his 
principal works, vis. his Advancement of Learning-^de 
Augmentis Sctentiarum — and Novum Orgamim. 

In his ** Advancement of Learniiig,'' he has laid down 
the principles of genuine philosophy, not founded upon 
h3^thesis and conjecture, but truth and experience. His 
]dan required hiin to take an accurate review of the state 
of learning* That he might not be bewildered in a subject 
so complex and extensive, he has arranged the numerous 
arts according to the three great faculties of the mind — 
memory, imagination, and judgment, under three classes 
— ^history, poetry, and philosophy. These may be consi- , 
dered as the principal trunks, from which shoot forth all 
the snialler branches of science. Whatever he found to be 
imperfect or erroneous, he has pointed out, together with 
the best means of improvement. At the end of this trea- 
tise, he has traced, in one general chart, the several pro- 
vinces of science that were neglected, or unknown. 

The design of the " Novum Organum,^ which forms 
Hit second and most considerable part of the Advancement 
of Learning, was to raise and enlarge the powers of the 
mind by ia. useful application of reason to all the objects 
which philosophy considers. Thus does Lord Bacon pre- 
sent to the world a new and superior kind of logic, not 
intended to supply arguments for controversy, but truths 
for, the use of mankina. It is an art inventive of arts, and 
productive of real, important, and new acquisitions of 
knowledge. It commonly rejects the use of syllogism, and 
substitutes a severe and genuine induction — an mduction 
which examines scrupulouslv the subject in question, views 
it in all possible lights, excludes whatever does not neces- 
sarily belong to it, and then draws conclusions as to its 
r^al principles and properties. See p. 68, vol. ii. Many 
proofs may be brought to show how well this mode of in- 
quiry has since succeeded, and how fruitful it has been in 
new discoveries. The great Newton applied it to the elu- 
cidatipn of the science of optics, and by a variety of expe- 
riments has analized the nature and properties of light, the 
most subtile of all known bodies, with accuracy and preci- 
sion hardly to have been e^ipected from an examination of 
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subjects the most ^o$8 And palpable. l!he' mediciii of in- 
duction has likewise been applieci with great success to 
chemistiy, botany, mineratog^^ ^d other branches of 
science. 

tn order to preclude objections dnWfl from the supbosed 
visionary nature, or novelty of his system. Lord Bgcon 
treats in the third p'art of his rnstanratidn, on the ^^ Phe- 
nomena Univ^rsi" — ^this is intended to form d coU6ctioti o^ 
materials towards a natural and experimental history. Such 
a i^oTJf, he thought indispensable, as without it the united 
endeavdurs of all ihaiikind, ih sill ages, would be insuffi- 
cient to rear, to complete th^ great stru^cture of die 
sciences. His ^^ Sylva Sylvaruih" is si stofehouse of ma- 
terials, not arranged for ornament, but thrown together 
for the service of the philosopher, who mdy select such as 
suit his purpo^, and with them, by the aid of his Novum 
Organum, build up some part of ^ self-evident philosopht^ 
which is the crown, ana completion of his system, if 
several eminent men following nid steps ih the road wluch 
he prepared for them, have advanced fsirther into tfie pror 
vinces of nature and sci^ce, and su^eyed th^m with 
nk>re attention, yet to him is due much of the faondnr of 
their discoveries. The fertile genius of Columbus imagin- 
ed a n^w world, and he had the boldness to go in j^airchof 
it, through an imexplored and immense ocean. Re sue* 
ceeded ih his attempt, and conducted his followers to > 
spacious, rich and fruitful continent. If succeeding ad« 
yetiturers have penetrated farther irtto the ^athe region^ 
afid distinguished them with more accuracy, the progr<e8^ 
of their discoveries ought to redoimd as much i6 ht^ ho- 
nout, as to their own. 

Britain; France, Italy, Germany, and even Russia, hav£ 
adopted nacon as their guide in scientific r^^earches, ikai 
submitted t6 be directed by his in^itudon^ The ethpire 
\^hich he has founded in the philosophical world, is as uni- 
verse as the free use of reason ; and the one liriH cokmntte, 
itniil the other is no more*; 

Our sketch of the scientific powers cif these emhieht ineh 
is ihbre rapidly traced, that we ma^ hasteii to one, whos^ 
name diifuses a glory round his native coiiniry, ahd is cc- 

** See the Tatler, Na 267, for one of the best chfi*acC»s of him 
ever written. My statement is taken from the very excellent life rf 
Lord Bacon, prefixed to his works in fdior written bjr Mr. Mailet ' 
Sgc a ^od Anal/his of Bacon's Novum Organdm In Adam's Lectiutik" 



Itbrated throu^fiodi t^ flid^e parts of ifie 
whcr^ tht scJeiices have made any prdgrcsis. 

Isaac ^EWt'oi^ was born at Woolstrope, « 
ill l&i2^ and studied at Trinity Colkge, Cai 
{Ingress in mathematics was rspid and astohi 
the rare qudity of his ntind to make science his oWn by m- 
tuition, for he is said to have comprehended the full ftfrfee 
df Euclid's Theorems and Problems at the first perusal. 
Such was the esirly maturity of his ihiellect^ ihat he had 
l&id the foundation of his principsd discoveries by the tim^ 
Ke arrived at the age 6f twenty-four. He invented ^ new 
method of calculation, which greatly facilitates commuta- 
tions in the higher parts of mathematics. This most im- 
pbttftht scieiice is called Fluxlohs. He contributed to the 
enUtrgeinent of geometry, by his Treatise on the' Quadra^ 
fhre of Curves; and made still fsfrtHer 'advanc^meikt to* 
iik^ards the perfection of that branch of sciehc^ in his ihc6M- 
jjikrable Princtpia. Diisdainihg to iiiipoi^e ixpoh mankind \ff 
tinm^aning names, he allowed no place to h3rpothe8is ill 
hia etperiitiental philosophy, but confined himself for th^ 
illustration of his principles to induction alohci VFhere- 
ever he directed his attention, the darkness df ignorance 
was dispelled, and the beams of demonstration ennghtenied 
his steps. To the tertainty arid precision of infiumerabl^ 
experiments, he united the strictness of close reasoning^. 
He demonstrated that Fravtty^ bt some principle n^hich 
louses heavy bodies to laB to the glrotmd^ ot ih more phi* 
I&sdphlcal language, Mrhrch make^ ihs^et t^iid to the t^<* 
tre, fadtilis^ by Its effects to the ob6«fVafe)f6 of i^iankindy 
extended its influence Uiroughout universal nftture. It 'ik 
Essential to sill bodibs, retains ^e pllenets in theit otbits, 
^k1 reaches frdm the coihmon centre oi &e stih to the 
most distant planet of our system, and pn^obably ^ttmgb 
^ space. He tomp\ited tbie; disttoces, tbe fnagiiitudesy 
dKe vddcities, iaxi the orbits, of ^e pfkmets, Kre^h^d tl«fe 
revolving spheres, and measured the magrfittide of lii^ s^ 
pad. the riioon. He assigiied the causes fbt* the itregtdas^ 
course cff the moon, and proved her iii6uence eoMbihed- 
Wrth that of the sun over the vast bcean. Heiice he wat 
i^nabled to ^ve to the worid a new and consistent tbeoty 
jof the tides. 

*^ The most popular and most celebrated of all Ms wotks 
is his ^Phihsothtte Nctturaib principia Mathematkti^ firtt 
published in tne year i68f. The gerietal Siubiett is, the' 
doctrine of motion, the most cbnstdehible ctf aS others, fdr 


sujwliihiag the first principles of philosopky by yeometrt« 
/^l demoQstratioiu By experiments made with the most 
accurate exactness, and observed with the nicest circuzn- 
tficction and sagacity, he Erst discovers what are the real 
phenomena of motion, arising from the natural powers of 
gravity, elasticity, and the resistance of fluids. Whence 
be rises by the assistance of his own sublime geometry, to 
investigate the true forces of these powers in nature, and 
dien from those forces demonstrates the other phenomena, 
particularly in settling the system of the heavens ; he.shows 
in the first book what are the genuine efiects of central for- 
ces, in all hypothesis whatsoever that can be framed con- 
cerning the laws of attraction ; then from Kepler^s rules 
and other ^astronomical and geographical observations, he 
shows what the particular laws of attraction are in natuie, 
and proves that this attraction is every where the same as 
the terrestrial gravity, by the force of which all bodies tend 
to the sun, and to the several planets* Then from other 
demonstrations, which are also mathematical, he deduces 
the motion of the planets, the comets, the moon, and the sea." 
Biog« Brit* Article Newton. 

Improving upon the discoveries of Kepler, Newton de- 
monstrated that the planets were attracted towards the sun, 
as a common center ; that the force of this attraction was 
reciprocally as the squares of their distances from this cen- 
lier \ that diey revolved in ellipses, having the sun in one 
of the foci, and that when bodies did so resolve in ellipses, 
the squares of their periodic times ^ust necessarily vary as 
the cubes of their mean distances* See Yince^s Astrono- 
^ay, vol. i, p* 100. 

Persevering with undiminished ardour in his philosophi- 
cal labours, ho determined the true figure of the earth ; and 
^eftravels of the French academicjlans to measure the une*- 
^al length of a degree at the equator and the poles, served 
f^y to verify, by actual observation, the problem which 
he had solved in his closet* His speculations were not 
Q^nfined to our planetary system ; for he extended them to 
all the stars that shine in the vast expanse of heaven* Every 
me, frprp analogy, was determined to he the centre of an 
harmonious, systejn, subject to the same general laws as 
that of the sun* 

In other branches of philosophy, he was greatly indebted 
to the previous investigations oi others for a ^undation, 
whereon to build his improvements j with respect however 
to Ws rt»«arch«s into tjie nature and properties of li^hty 
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jh^ was the author of a new and beau6ftil tihteory. He ical'- 
jaxlated its velocity^, as ,it flows in perpetiJial «iid rapid 
streams from the sun* He instructs us, thai: it is diffused 
through our planetary systeui^ whSle its heat is diminii^d 
im proportion to the s(]|uare of this distance fipni its source* 
He scrutinized Its various properties, as well as the Iiwi 
of its motion. By the aid of a triangular prism pf wel) 

Eolished ^lass, he an;iilysed its nxy^ and saw ijbe rich and 
rijUiant display of tlxe ^ven primogenial colours of whiclpi 
light is composed. These colours appes^ed not strongly 
iContrasted with each other, hut melted by gentle gradations 
^ntQ the neighbouring tints« 

*^ He Irom the w)ut^ng undi$tinguishe4 hhi;9e 
Collecting every ray into his kind. 
To the diarmed eye educed the gcH'geoiiB traia 
. Of psnent cdaurs. First the fiaiBing ted 
&>nii^ vivi4 forth ; the tawny orgnge next; 
And next delicious yellowtf $ m whose sjid^ 
Fell the kind t)eams of all refr^lng grcen^ 
Then the pure d/i^, that swefls autuiBBai skies; 
Elthemil pl^yM: «nd ^^w «f ssddfir h^ < 
l^ooerged the dscbeoed imUsro, as wh/en 
The heavy skirted evening droops with frost 
While the last gleaming of refracted li^ 
Died in the f akidng violei wirBy* 

Thoiaaonls Poein to. tm Memoiy of IS^r LVlem^Gf^ 
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Hie active mind sought r^lai^atiop in researches 4ntQ re* 
naoie times : he af^lied astro^oi^y to rectify the compute* 
tions of chron&logy, and succeeded in referrii^ the mqs^ 
remarkable tranaacti<His, that were obsc^^ by i^empte an- 
tiqui^, to the most pr<j^able periods of tinpte* See tbp 
liistory of the Jews, voL i* By fhe unwearied es^ercise of 
clo^e and paitient meditatiofi upon deep a^tbematical leanv 
ipg, axid a series of correct and accurate > experiments, be 
^a^<sd his dl^oovferies info the recesses of nattu'e, and de^ 
yelaped the sublime and simple laws of maitter and of mo«- 
ticm* Tbait his iDoigbt into the constitution of the imiTerse 
di4 TV>t e-Ktend to ajiy greater length, seems not so miicb 
to he attributed to the narrpwnes9 of his own capacity, a$ 
to the in^ife^tiou of human nature itself. He ^covered 
tihe plain vestiges of ^e Creaitor in his works ; and^ filled 
with the most sublime coi^ceptions of bis power, wisdom^ 
and goodness, he ever bowed with reverential awe at the 
mention of his adorable nai|ie. Genius, sciex^^^ industry^ 
aud diffidence, combined to form this great philosopher; 
and his various ex^rdons, as successful as they were tran- 
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sceVdtht, ajspTiycd it oticc ffie deptfi,* tHe eiteht, MS Ah 
ciiefgy 6f His intellectual fjbWersi Commeiicni^ Ms rfe- 
ftearcnes with plain arid eas^ principles*, and tefmitiatiiigiiieni 
with the most jiiKlinie discoveries, the progress of His niind 
Vi-ds Wi th'e riiystlc ladder in thfe vision of tfie jpdtriiffch^, 
wlucfi ffesCched ffotii eirth even to the fbotstoo! bfOod; It 
reAecti no inconsiderable Credit^ upon the anderstandiiigs of 
tten to comprehend the extent of his discoveries; and ii 
h no small happiness to every person bf a scieniific turn of 
mind, to live subsequent to trie ia^e which he irradiated bf 
his geniuA. And how prie-emineht i^ the ^txy of Britain 
to enroll in the list of her enlightened sons; the n>an wh^ 
may be denominated the great interpreter of the laws of na- 
ture, and the lightest luminary. oi science ! , 

Newton, with the diffidence of one, who was truly sen- 
sible of the liniited powers of the human mind, advanced 
with slow aiid steady jiaice aloii^ the road of experimmt, 
and asceiiled from certain eftects, ascertained upon earthy 
to obscure causes, whicn were concealed ia heaven. WiA ^ 
an ardent and penetrating eye he looked abroad upon na- ' 
ture, discovered het gbnuiiiie character^ andf always acting 
under die control .oJF a caiitioiis and S9tid judgmoit, estab- 
lished no principles, which were hot perlTectiy c<»isistextf 
Urith Her real coliStltulioh. He dioti|^ht k not beneath tbe 
dignity of his philosophical character to remark the slight- 
*eit iitecti, iaimed lit beHaihly iii piirtitvddi* piirstiits ; and 
Had the iherit, the gldiy; Uhd thfe happiness^^to be In every 
jiufsuit sucefessful; 

Sb justly does &ih Gehiiis 6f i^e^toh ekitiot ^ ediidf»i^U- 
bb^ place in every discussion of mathemdticd sulDjectsi 
feill howevei- we are not so far da^^led by the iu^trfe cVeA 
bf Ms nime; ot d^biiished by the iejttent and th6 vine^ of 
hi^t discoveriVs, ^ t6 tWhk thai the wbi'k^ 6f liature St« 
»b!ely to be Viewed through the ihbdium of thfebi-eifas and 
^fcuUtiohs. The Works of the |;reat Creator ate nbt con- 
fined to abstract considefationis of liUihbei-s sUid mbasnres^ 
t&s the sole criteria of their excellence. The sublinie pro- 
ttuctions bf Ahtiighty poWer^ thfe sua shining in ifaer^^ 
feloiy, the moon pouring her ililld light Upon the earth, thie 
oce^h rolling its Vast floods, And ^t bedutifiil c6k5urs nMdi 
diversify dl oMect^, ehal'ih the he^ and please th^ latocy, 
by tHeir external appearance^ at least ai thuch as an inquiry 
into theiir li!W$^ toture^ and constitution can satisfy the un- 
acrstandihg. v , "^ 
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CHAPTER W. 


THE W&RK8 OF NATURE. 


IT is the glorious privilege of man, while other animaftt 
are (confined within the limits w^ich instinct has prescribed^ 
i?D carxy his observaitions bieyond bis own iDamediate wants, 
and to contemplate the universe at large. He extencis his 
inc[uiries to all j^ne objects whic|i surround htm, and' ea:er- 
CAses his judg)|ient, apd informs his undicrstandxne, by as- 
certaining their nature, properties, ancl uses. In the vaVi-^ 
o]us branches of the iQ^thematics, in the abstract speculation^ 
pf iniet^pbysics, or ih^earching the records of history, he 
lis' $oi$;ly intent upon the operations of his own mind^ or thq 
actions of himself and his jfeUpw creatures : but in the stu*^ 
3y of nature, he examines eyejry pbject pres^jnted to his 
^en^es, and t»k?s ^ ge«^|;al survey of the wide ^nd interest* 
ing prospect of the cxeatiop/ The earth h^ treads, tbf^ 
p€<;an he crosses^ the ^if he pres»tHe|s, the starry heavens oii 
jirhich he eases, the piines and caverns he explores, all pre- 
sent to bim abundant materials for his researches. And 
^wb^n thus employed, he \s engaged in a manner peculiarly 
suitable to his faculties, since he alope is capable of know- 
ledge, he alone is distinguishe4 py the power of ^dmira<% 
iic^n, ^nd exalt^c) by tbe faculty of reason* The terraque- 
pus giobe presents a most glorious and most sublime pro^- 
jgcct, equally worthy of the capacity of man to contemplate, 
and beautiful to his eye to behold. ' And the treasures of 
Qfiture, which this prospect coipprehends, are so rich and 
inexhaustible, that they may furnish employment for hi^ 
greatest diligence, stimulated by the poost ardent curiosity, 
and assisted by the {nost fayourable oppprtunitif s. At th^ 
aaipe time that she solicits him to follow her not only into 
her open walks, bpt likewise to es^plore her secret recesses, 
she fails not to reward him with the purest gratifications pf 
the mind, because at every step he takes, new instances 
pf beauty, variety, and perfection arc unfolded to his view. 
The study of the works pf nature is in itself capable of 
afFording the most refined pleasure, and the most edifying in- 
struction. All the objects with w^hich we are surrounded, the 
amallest as well as the greatest, teach us som^ useful lesson. 
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All of them speak a language directed to man, and to man 
alone. Their particular 8tnictnr€ mA formation convey to 
as a most pleasing and interesting truth. Their evident 
tendency to some determined end marks the design of a 
great Creator; and then* mutoal relattona, both to us and 
to each other, are so manifest, as to point out the various 
links in the vast chsun of ^'creation. They have both a 
physical and a moral use : they enrich our lives with con- 
veniencies, inistruct our understandings^ with impbrtant 
truths, and warm our hearts with the most ardent gratitude 
to the supreme Being. The volume of creation is replete 
with wisdom^; it contains the objects of arts, science, suid 
philosophy, and is open to the inspecfion of all the inhabi- 
tants ot the globe. N'atiia'e speaks bV her Works an univefv 
sal language, the rudiments of which are peculiarly adapt- 
ed to the inclination and capacity of l}le young, whose cu- 
riosity may be gratified s^id ejccited by tUms : but mote 
{profound and extensive inquiries are suitable to die con- 
templation of persons of every age ; and tio subject can h6 
in6re worthy of their attentive observation. 

TtTie different theories Of the earth,- the generation of 
aiiinials, the first population of the world, the perceptive 
power of Vegetables, aiid the internal structure of the globe, 
are subjects respectively supported b^ arguments, wlud 
may rather invite assent by their plausibility, than prodace, 
conviction by their evidence j and may perplex our minds 
without satisfying our judgment : but no one can survey 
the comtiion phenomenal of nature, i}ie wonders of the 
heavenly bodies, and the pl^uctions of the earth and the 
ocean, without arriving at some accurate conclusions as to 
their origin atnd design, and without increasing pleasure at 
every new discovery. 

It is the object of the naturalist to examine all the visi- 
ble works of the creation ; he is therefore employed in the 
most extensive province of human kiK^ledge, as natuit 
appei^ to have fixed no bounds to her productions. Sdl 
however, if no limits can be set to a su^ect so copious, it 
may at lesEst be reduced itito order. Philosophers have 
accordingly divided all the productions of the globe int6 
three clsesses^ which are denominated kingdoms ; and 
comprehend, I. Animals ; U. YEOBtAd-LEs ; and^ III« 

MiKEaALS. 
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THE COMPARATIV;^ li^TVltE OF MAN. 

I. That which is first to nature in the order of creation, 
is not first to man in the order of philosophical inquiries ; 
or, in other words, the progress of the Cres^tor is diiferent 
from that of the creature. When tiie Supreme Being bjr 
his omnipotent word called the universe into exiflftence^ he 
began, as we are informed upon the authority of scripture, 
"With the most simple elements, and proceeded from inani- 
mate and unorganized matter, first to the creation of the 
vegetable tribes, then to the inferior animals, and finally to 
the human race. Genesis i, and ii. Man begins his spe*- 
culations with himself, and, from contemplating the struc- 
ture of his own body, and the' faculties- of his mind, pro- 
ceeds to survey the rest of the creation. ^ He considers the 
properties of animals, the vegetable tribes which cover the 
*earth, and the masses' of unorganized matter, which are 
"found beneath its surface : and this view raises his miud 
from the contemplation of effects so numerous, so diver- 
sified, and so wonderful, to the discovery of tiieir primarjr 
cUuse. 

Man, the image of the Deity, the first and noblest of aU 
liis works, is distinguished from other animals, no less by 
his external form, than his internal faculties. The most 
accurate knowledge of him is derived from comparison ; 
for if the brute creation had no existence, his nature would 
be little understood, and very inadequately comprehended. 
Such is the advantage to be derived from comparative ana- 
tomy, and the contrast between the intellectual properties 
of man, and the instinctive power of beasts, l^he exter- 
temal figure of the human species indicates him to be the 
lord of the creation. His body is upright, and his coun- 
tenance is stamped with the characters of dignity and sove- 
reignty. He alone sheds the tears which spring from emo- 
tions of sensibility unknown to animals ; and he alotie ex- 
presses the gladness of his soul by laughter. His erect 
posture and majestic deportment announce the superiority of 
nis rank. He touches the earth only with the extremity of 
his body; his arms and hands, formed for nobler ends than 
the correspondent organs of quadrupeds, execute the4)Ur- 
poses of his mind, and bring every thing within his reach, 
which can minister to his wants and his pleasures. By his 
«yes, which reflect the intelligence of thought, and the 
ardour of sentiment, and which are peculiarly the organs 
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of the soul, are expressed the soft and tender, as well as 
Ae violent and tumultuous passions. They are turned, 
not towards the heavens, but to the horizon, so that he 
may behold at once the sky which illuminates, and the 
earth which supports him. Their reach extends to the 
nearest and the most distant objects, and glances from the 

Eains of sand at his feet, to the star wlych shines over his 
ad at an immeasurable distance"*^. 

Thus is man superior in the material and external part 
ef his composition. Though naturalists place him in one 
of the classes of animals, it is not their intention to dero- 
gate from his dignity.. The general denomination they 
l^ve to the class, to which they assign him, is not intend- 
ed to infer a relation more intimate than the idea, whence 
it is derived ; since even those who wish to degrade him to 
a level with the infihior animals, cannot but acknowledge 
that nature may often admit a resemblance in some parti- 
culars, co-existent with the greatest dissimilarity in others. 

Man is a thinking and a rational being. His body is 
divisible, extended, and penetrable, and subject to dis- 
ease, decay, and death ; his soul is indivisible, unextend* 
ed, and immaterial. He has the brilliant and inventive 
faculty of imagination, to form the most various ideas ; he 
has an active memory, not merely resulting from a renewal 
of sensations, but retaining with exactness the impressions 
of preconceived ideas ; and he possesses a judgment to dis- 
criminate, compare, and combine bis thoughts, and to de- 
duce conclusions from them by repeated operations of the 
mind. By the superiority of his courage and ingenuity he 
subdues animals tar naoTe bulky, more alert and stronger 
than himself, and makes them subservient to his pur- 
poses. Among inferior animals there is no mark of 
the subordination of the different species : they are never 
subject to each other, but all are subject to man. He 
possesses the exclusive faculty of speech, ^ well in a 
savage as in a civilized state. The organs of other ani- 
mals, the tongue, and the palate, are nearly as perfect 
as his; but they cannot speak, because they are desti- 
tute of the power of thought*^ The cries, which they 
utter, more nearly resemble the sounds of a musical instru- 

* For observations on 4ihe nature of maQ» see Buffon, vol. ii, p. 352 ; 
Varieties of the human species, BuffcHi, vol. ui, p» 57. Gregoty's 
Comp. View. For man, as the head of the classes of animals, see- 
Ijiinsi Srstema, vol i, p. 36, &::. His external and internal constitu- 
tkn, Bttt(er*8 Analogy, preface, p, 16. 
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ment, or the repetition of an echo, than the articulate tones 
of the huntan voice. In man there is not an instinct com^ 
mon to the whole species, but a mind belonging to every 
individual, which not only prompts him to action, and to 
die supply of his natural wants, but instigates him to all 
the various exertions of invention, and the diversified ope- 
rations of genius. 

In the direction and use of these faculties, which are 
common to him with the inferior animals, may be discemr 
ed the superiority of his nature. " The Creator has given 
us eyeSy^ by the assistance of whiph we discern the works of 
creation. He has moreover endowed us with the power of 
tastings by which we perceive the parts entering into the 
composition of bodies; of smellingy that we may catdv 
their subtile exhalations ; of hearings that we may receive 
the sound of bodies around us ; and of touching^ that we 
may examine their surfaces ; and all for the purpose of our 
comprehending, in some measure, the wisdom of his works. 
The same instruments of sensation are bestowed on many 
other animals, who see, hear, smell, tasfe, and feel ; but 
they want the faculty 9 which is granted us, of combining; 
these sensations, and from thence drawing universal conclu- 
Isions. When we subject the human body to the knife of 
the anatomist, in order to find in the structure of its inter- , 
Dal organs something, which we do not observe in other 
animals, to account for this operation, we are obliged to 
own the vanity of our researches; we must therefore neces- 
sarily ascribe this prerogative to something altogether im- 
material^ which the Creator has given to man alone, and 
which we call soul.'' Linnseus's Reflections on the Study 
of Nature, p. 12* It is by the exertion of this sublime 
principle, in all the various modes of thought, reflection, 
and judgment, that he is enabled to estimate the powers of 
all other creatures ; but they, are totally incapable of aacer- 
tiining him ; that he is empowered to pursue every creat 
and noble object, to enlarge his knowledge in every direc- 
tion, j»nd make the important discoveries of science, art^ 
and philosophy. It is his soul, which is the seat of con- 
science, and makes him feel that he is accountable for his 
actions. It is this, which elevates him above sensible 
things, qualifies him for the reception of a divine revela- 
tion, and inspires him with the desire of happiness and im- 
nnortality*. 

* For many interesting reflections upon the human figure and facul- 
ties» as contrasted with those of other animals, see JouffcD and St 
Pieme. 
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Another proprrty, which esaentklly dtstitigtiishev mas 
from dw other «Aiinal8, is, that he is a religious being. 
Thej partake not with hhft in any degree, or in any respect, 
this sublime faculty, which is the glory of human inteHi* 
gence. By his pi^ty man is exalted above the beasts^ is 
enabled to form a conception of the general plan of nature, 
and confirms the idea of order, harmony « and regularity, 
which he derives from surveying the works c^ creation, by 
the glimpse which he catches of the Creator* 

All nations are impressed with an opinion of the exist- 
ence and the providence of a Deity; not that they ail obtain 
a knowledge of him, after the manner of a Socrates or a 
Newton, by contemplating the laws he has given to the i&li- 
verse, or the general harmony of his work.«, bat by dw^- 
img on those beneficial eflfects of his power, which interest 
theni the most. The Indian of Peru worships the sun ; 
the native of Bengal adores the Ganges, which fertHizea 
his pUins ; and the wandering Ircquoi s implores the spirits, 
trho preside over his lakes and forests^ to gi^ant him succns 
in fi&hrng, and fa%'Ourable seasons for the chase. Ilie 
Natches, a ferocious tribe, bordering on the Mississippi 
erect temples, and offer the sculls of their enemies to the 
god of War ; whilst other American savages in a purer spi- 
rit of devotion confess a supreme being wi6e and benevo* 
lent, and his subordinate agents to whose care is intrusted 
the government of the world* The sentiment of piety m 
therefore a feature as discriminating of man as the prinei- 
pie of ritason* It is an image, which, however mutilated 
by the course of time, debased by saperstition, or veiled 
by mystery, marks him wherever he is found ; and is dis- 
coverable as much in the most remote and tmconnected is- 
lands in the recesses of the ocean, as upon extensive conti- 
nents, where the communication of opinions stnd the inter- 
course of travellers are most easy* 

In the course of our observations upon the vnrrous ani- 
mals of the globe, we cannot fail to remark the uniform 
care, which they take of themselves and their ofispriog. 
The general laws, by which they are governed, have a cen- 
stant reference to their preservation and increase. They 
exert the most watchful circumspection as to the places tb^ 
frequent, and the enemies they avoid ; and they dismay the 
greatest ingenuity in the formation of their dwellings. Im 
such instances it cannot escape our observation that there n 
an evident tenidency to a determined end, and that the 
means with which nature supplies them is nicely propor- 
tioned to that end. Tbt principle which guides them it 
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instinct^ zi^A not reason* Tbejr are impelled hy BeceMstfi 
Katber tfaaa led by choice, and are pateive to the iniprea* 
si<Mi8 made upon them by external objects. Hence their 
works and actions are always uniform and invariable* Tbc 
salmon, after baving explored the wide ocean, always re<* 
lams in (^fiance of all the obstacles which oppose her (xro* 
gress, to the same river, to fiepostt her spawn. . The bee 
always frames her cell in the form of an hexagon, which is 
the most capacious of all the figures that can be joined to* 
getber without any interstices* And the lark builds her 
nest in the same places, and of the same materials, and at 
the same season of the year* If they were influenced by 
reason, they would nr^ be disconcerted and unman^eable, 
when taken from that mode of subsistence, which is petu» 
liar to each species* If they were capable of reflection or 
Invention, they would not be limited to one invariable^ plan 
of (^rations ; reason would show^ itself by new ejflpons, and 
the variety of their ideas would not fail to diversify their 
industry* If animals possessed a spark of that divine 
flame, which enlightens the human race, we should find 
them frequently deviating from their system of action* It 
is solely in the breast of man, that the power of producing 
diversified effects is fixed; and consequently it it to. him 
alone, that we must Idok for the power of choice, origina? 
lity of design, and various inventions* But his superiority 
does not terminate here* Reason is the substitute for those 
qualities, which animals possess in a degree superior to 
xnaa. He has not indeed the wings 4>f an eagle, to convey 
Um with rapidity to the most distant ^aces ; be does not 

Eossesa the horns of the stag to attack, nor the fangs of the 
on to seize his prey; be. is not, like them, originally 
clothed by the hands of nature ; at his birth he is not fur- 
nished with the feathers of the bird, or the, fur of the beast ; 
but, instead of these conveniences, he is endued with the 
exalted faculty of reason, which teaches him the most im^ 
portant lessons* He feels the strong and animating con« 
viction, that he is the lord of the creation, and that thf 
beasts of the field, the fowls of the air, said the fi$he« of ^ 
$be sea, are designed to supply his wsmts, and minister t(» 
his comforts* 

$* 1* The Ano9 andconstiiuiion &ffwturs with respect tacmi* 

mak in general* 

m^ every {»o4uciio9- is suited to it» respective j^^^ 
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appears from the situatbn of young anhnirfs, and the pafti- 
cular season of their birth. As soon as the lamb is strong 
enough to subsist without the milk of its mother, it is sup*' 
plied by the most wholesome nutriment, which it finds -m 
the tender grass of the q>ring* Ray, p. 123, 128* Der- 
ham's Physico*Theology, p* 184.* Fish and other animak, 
which do not themselves feed- their young, deposit their 
spawn or eggs in such places as are most convenient for 
l»ringing them to maturity, and where their progeny can 
find nutricious food in the greatest abundai^e. The pilce 
leaves her spawn either in ditches, or near the banks of 
rivers, where thick weeds shelter them from mjuryf. and 
small aquatic animals afford provision for her youi^, and 
where the genial warmth of the sun favours their growth. 
The white butterfly fastens its eggs to the leaves of thecab* 
bage, which furnish nutriment to the caterpillars, which are 
Its offspring. The systefti of adaptation extends no less to 
their frame, than to the places of their abode. Their organs 
of motion and mode of subsistence are exacdy suited to their 
wants and situations. The fins of the fish, the antenna of 
insects, which guard their eyes, and forewarn them of danger, 
are as admirable in their construction and use, as the tail of 
the beaver, and the proboscis of the elephant. Their Jegs 
are admirably fitted to their wants and enjoyments. In some 
they are formed for strength only, and to support a vast and 
unwieldy frame, without proportion or symmetry : thus the 
legs of the elephant, the rhinoceros, and the hippopotamus 
tesemble massy pillars. Deer, hares, and other creatures^ 
which find their safety in flight, have their legs entirely 
adapted to that purpose, and they are therefore slender, 
flexible, and full of nerves. 

Their covering is likewise exactly suited to their places 
of abode. The fox and the wolf, which in temperate dt* 
mates are covered with short hair, are protected m the ri- 
gour of the winter in the polar regions by furs of consid^*- 
aUe length and of fine texture. The beaver of Canada, and 
the ermine of Armenia, the natives of cold climates, are re- 
fnarkable for the warmth and delicacy of their furs : the ele* 
phant and the rhinoceros, the natives of the sultry line, havei 
scarcely any hair at all. 

Animals, which exercise the faculty of sight in the dark, 
iiwe the tamica choroides, or coat behind the retina of the 
eye, which in the human organ of vision is black, of a white 
or grey colour. The eyes of the cat species beconie in the 
dark as it were ^l pup3, and by tl^; etdstt^lnent^ they are 
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«tti^led to see better by night than by day. It is for this 
reason tl^ traveller can keep off the lion, ^he tyger> and id! 
the v«*ieties of the same tribe by fires Uazing in tht night« 
In the day, they seldom prowl in search of food, as the light 
is too strong for their eyes* Some animals excel in swHFt- 
Bess, aom^ kk force* The strength of the lioxi, would be 
highly Inconsistent with the timidity of the stag ; and the 
horns of the latter would be unserviceable to the former, who 
rashes with impetuous fury^on his prey, through the thick 
and entangling forests* That the particular parts of their 
frames are conducive in the greatest degree to vigour and 
growth, and that every place affords proper sustenance to its 
peculiar animals, is clear from the plumpness of their bodies, 
she agility of their actions, and the beauty of their forms, when- 
ever they are found in a natural^ and wild state* The insect, 
visible by the assistance of a microscope, sporting in a drop 
of water, appears no less active and strong, in proportion to 
his size, than the whale which agitates the northern oceaxii 
and among quadrupeds, the sleek mole, the active mouse, 
the shaggy bear, and enormous elephant, discover an equal 
degree of health and robustness* 

' He who has given life to animals has diversified their 
means of supporting it : and we cannot fail to remark an 
evident reason for this constitution of nature ; for if aU birds 
were to fly in the same manner,' every fish to swim with the 
same velocity, and every quadruped to run with equal swift- 
ness, the tribes of the weaker animals would fall a prey to 
the unavoidable rapacity of the stronger, and would soon be 
entirely extinct* 

Objects that are open to daily observation lose their effect 
upon our minds ; but such as are rare and uncomn^on sel« 
dotn fail to strike us with admiration* This remark is pe* 
culkrly applicable to those animals, which form as it were 
^e connecting linkis in the chain of animation, and which 
show with what facility the great author of nature can depart 
from those general laws, by which he limits certaip animals 
to peculiar elements* The sight of web-footed birds, ser- 
pents, frogs, lizards, and tortoises, which can equally betake 
thMiselves to the land or the water, excites no surprise ; but 
how curious does the silurus callychthys, a species of. fish, 
appear ! When the rivulet it inhabits is dry, it has the pow- 
er of travelling over land, till it finds more copious streams^ 
The inguana, ^ species of lizard, sports in the water, or lives 
among trees, feeding upon the flowers of the mahot and tht 
leaves of the mapon^ in the warm cUmate Of Africa* The 
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fljrtng squirrel eao extend the membnaes wbkii groir <m 
each side of its body in such a manner, that, being able to 
descend by a precipitate slight from one branch to another^ 
h easily avoids its pursuers. The flying fish, supported by 
his extended fins, aeeks safety in the air, to escape the rapa* 
city of its enemies in the water* The bearer of New H<d,* 
land has the bill and the web feet of a dnek* The ostrich is 
of an ambiguous class, and may be said to be rather a run^ 
tting, than a flyins animal ; his wings s(re not large or long 
enough to raise him from the ground, but rather serve as 
sails or oars to impel the air, and add swiftness to his feet» 
The scaly sides of the crocodile, the hard integument of the 
rhinoceros, and the hairy coat of the caaaowary prove with 
what ease their Creator could vary his plans, and furnish 
each with a kind of covering, differing from, that whidi be* 
longs to their species* 

Every region of the globe, with very few exceptions, ia 
found to be replete with life* To produce orgaaiaed ami 
animated bodies is the constant employment of nature, and 
her prolific power knows no bounds. Bay, the ingenious 
author of a curious work on -the creation, has divided animn-^ 
ted bodies into four genera f fco^to, birds^Jisht^^ smdinsfcis* 
^ llie species of beasts, including serpents, are about ISOf 
the number of birds known and described, near 500 ; and 
rile number of fishes, excluding shell fish, as many : but if 
the shell fish be taken in, more than six times^tbe number* 
The insects, if we take in the exanguious, both terrestrial and 
aquatic, may vie even with plants themselves* Butterfiiea 
and beedes are such numerous tribes, that I believe in ouv 
own native country alone the species of each kind may amount 
to 150, or more. The insects in the whole eaurth (land and 
water) will amount to ten thousand*'^— Ray, p. 2S* 

Linnaeus ^^ has distributed animals into six classes, via^ 
tnammalkjj aoeSy^nnphibta^pisces^ hiseeta^ vermes* £ach class 
is divided into a certain number of orders, and each order 
is again subdivided into genera, each of which contains a 
variety of species* This system includes SS4 kinds, and 
near six thousand known species*" 

Such a variety of animals fotuid in the world U a just sub« 
ject of astonishment. Many are visible to the naked eye ^ 
but die magnifying power of glasses has opened new! scenes 
of life to our views* The green leaves, the bla^ks^of g^ass^ 
the pools of stagnant water, are as fully peopled with inha-* 
bitants, in proportion to their siae, as the broad rivers, deej> 
forests^ and wide sptead oceans, which diveraify die i^obs* 
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The mosa «ftd grac^t to the hMccts mhabidfig them^ are gar*> 
d^nsandforesu, coDdistbfofiiumbericssplanU; drops o£ 
water ane seatf ^ and the grains of dust and sand are precipices 
and mouotains* The minuteness of many insects is tbestrong^^^ 
e^ reason for admiring the curious mechanism of their 
' structure, which combines so many vesstek, organs, joints^ 
weapons, and membranes in a «ing^e point or speck, frequent- 
ly so smatt indeed, that their whole frame to the unaided 
6ye is scarcely visible. We cannot fail to admire the bene* 
lK>leiiee of nature to man in this particular circumstance &B 
their minuteness ; for if th^ had bulk and size, in ptcfor^ 
tion to some of the larger animals, they would be the most 
hideous and formidable €^his enemies* The common insects^ 
which now only appear to discolour the ears of corn, would' 
then frustrate tiie labours of agriculture, and make tiie moat 
destruedve ravages in our fields and harvests^ 

In places most remote from the abode of mans, and m 
every element, are animals to be found* The waters contaia 
iiuiumeraUe inhabitants. Such kinds of fish as are whole*- 
aome for food are exceedingly prolific, but those which are 
of a noxious kind are much less so. The same benign Pro» 
'vidence which has regulated this power of increase keeps 
ihoB% at a distance from our shor^, which we have no want 
of; and sends those which furnish delicious food within the 
reach of our artsr A cod will bring forth as many eggs ini| 
year, as amoimts to the whole population of Britain : one 
iiuHicm have bea:i found in a ft>under, and half that number 
m a mackarel. Sullivan's View of Nature, vol. iii, p. 261« 
Among the nocky coasts are discovered tribes of sheU-fish ; in 
in the wide and open ocean the shark and the grampus seek 
their prey : and in the northern seas, amid {he masses of 
ice, which abound in the polar circle, the mighty whale 
secures his wintry retreat. In the deep forests of the Cape 
of Good Hope walks the elephspt, and among the sedgea 
of the NUe and the Ganges lurks the insidious crocodUe* 
The rose coloured flamingo inhabits the miry shores of the 
southern ocean; between the tropics the gay humming 
bird, the smallest oi^the feathered race, extracts the honey 
from the fragnmt flowers ; among the sands of Africa th^ 
ostrich deposits her egga, leaving her young to the fostering 
care of nature ; and upon the summit, of the craggy rocks 
of the Orknies, inaccessibly to man, the eagles frame their 
capacious eyry. > 

Travellers of credit assure us, that there is not a shallow 
in the seaa between the tropics which is not distinguished by 
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aofme species oiF bird^ crab, tiirtle> or fish, no where else to 
be found so varied, or in such abundance. 

Heat, if not the principle of animadon, is at least its great 
and necessary stimulative. As soon as the «un reaches the 
point of the vernal equinox, his piercing rays begin to inspire 
ttuversal nature with activity. £very step he advances 
through the heavens announces the progress of vegetation, 
and general production. All animals come forth from their 
wintry retirement, and follow with activity the dictates of 
their peculiar instincts. Incited by the genial influedbe of 
warmth, the feathered tribes fill the groves with their songs« 
the quadrupeds and reptiles disport in the verdant fields and 
forests, and the finny race leave the dark recesses of the 
northern deeps, to hasten in countless shoals to the coasts. 
Animals then obey with alacrity the universal law, which 
prompts them to propagate their kind, and to enjoy the hap- 
piness peculiar to their respective species. 

Throughout universal nature a gradation of beings may 
be traced: and yet their particular differences elude the obser- 
vation, like the various colours of the rainbow blending antl 
nixing with each other. Where vegetation ceases, or seems 
to cease, perception begins ; and we trace some of the first 
rudiments, or sparks of it, in the actinia, or sea anemone, 
the oyster, and the snail. Then it ascends through various 
gradations of beings, distinguished by more enlarged and 
more active faculties, more perfect and more numerous 
organs, to those creatures, which approach to the nature of 
man. We behold the distant resemblance of bis sagacity in 
the elephant, of his social attachments in the bee and the 
beaver, and the rude traces of his form in the orangoutang. 
We next remark discriminations between the diflferent fami- 
lies of mankind, from the stupid and brutish savages of Nova 
Zembla to the polished Europeans, character! zed indeed with 
the same general form and limbs, but marked by dissimilari- 
ty of features. In various climes the difference of complexion 
and stature is likewise observable : such as the fair counten- 
ances of the natives of the North of Elurope, the swarthy 
Moor and Spaniard, and the olive coloured and black Asia- 
tic; the dwarfish Tatars of the Polar regions, and the 
giants of the Straits of Magellan. Nothing however is more 
worthy of our attention, as it constitutes a distinction, which 
is not merely external, but of an intrinsic and most exalt- 
ed kind, than man improved in his intellectual powers, 
adorned by arts, and refined by philosophy, as we contem- 
plate his character in a Bacon^ a Boyle, and a Newton* 
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Vhtxk we ascend to heaven itself, and contemplate the angeb 
differing in rank and subordination, rising gradually to the. 
archangel, who stands before the throne of God, and executes 
his commands* And, finally, our soaring thoughts reach the ^ 
summit of the long^ascending series of beings, which is ex* 
tended even to the Creator himself. 

The figures and the proportions of animals, the number 
.and the position of their limbs, the substance of their fleshy 
bones, and integuments, and more particularly the structure 
of the human frame, are replete with discoveries of the post 
admirable contrivance, as to their arrangement and fitness 
for their different uses. 

That the organs of animals are essential to their preserva- 
tion, and even io their existence, will appear from consider- 
ing the construction and properties of the eye^ which is one 
of the most remarkable and the most useful. Supposing an 
animal endued with life and motion, yet still it could not 
know in what place to find sustenance, or by what means to 
avoid danger, without the faculty of sight. This constitutes 
in man, as well as in other animals, a refined kind of feeling, 
extended to the various objects of nature and art* The organ 
of vision is a most lively and delicate instrument of exqui- 
tite structure, through which sensations are conveyed to the 
mind* Its form is the most commodious that can possibly 
be imagined, for containing the different humours of which 
it consists, and receiving the images of all external objects* 
By its situation in the head, it can take in a greater number^ 
of objects, than if placed in any oth|»r part of the body* And 
by its power of motion, it can be turned to view those ob- 
jects, in whatever direction they may appear* The wonder 
of this examination is greatly increased on investigating the 
more minute parts and mechanism of the|eye* The pupil is con- 
tracted or dilated, according to the distance or remoteness 
of objects, or the increase or diminution of lighu The cover- 
ings or tunics are of the firmest texture, and softest sub- 
stance* The vitreous, the aqueous, and the crystalline hu- 
mojurs are all remarkable for clearness and transparency, and 
are formed according to the most exact rules of vision, for 
collecting the rays of light to a point* 

Clums3^and. mishapen are the instruments of art, when 
compared with this finished and beautiful organ* True it is, 
that the microscope enables us to survey the smaller works 
of nature, and that the telescope exalts our prospect to the 
wonders of the celestial bodies : but these are fixed and 
.limited to certain dist^ces^and particular points of view; 
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» adapled to measuring the magnitude of a planet, the 
father to examining the formation of an insect : but the eye 
wonderfully accommodates itself to every distance within 
it» own extensive sphere. Without diminution of its force, 
«r the energy or distinctness of its powers, it alike surveys 
the page of learning, embraces the wide propects of sea and 
,iand, and takes in the countless constellations of the heavens. 
.In what manner it can adapt itself to these very different 
4>i:jects and disunces, seems not to be clearly understood 
hy anatomists; we kaow however enough of its effects to see 
^tbe most evident traces of design in its formation, and its 
most perfect fitness to the spheres in which different animals 
move* The study of optics, to which these remarks may 
lead, is one of the most pleasing branches of science* 

The^iia/ cause for the production of animals was a sub* 
(|ect of deep and serious speculation among ancient philoso- 
phers : Aristotle, Cicero, Seneca, and IHiny concluded, that 
idi things were created for the service of man. In m6deni 
itimes, tliis prejudice, so indulgent to the pride of mankind, 
,has been strengthened rather than weakened, by more enlarg- 
ed inqniries, and more intimate acquaintance with nature. 

The domimon of man is sufficiently extensive to relieve 
•his wants, administer to his luxury, and indulge his pride, 
«s the lord of the creation* Is there any thing peculiariy au- 
iguat in his countenance, or commanding in his erect figure, 
which impresses the most savage beasts oCthe forest with 
terror, and. awes them into submission ? Or does he derive 
ibis superiority from his intellectual powers, and his contriv- 
.ance of various expedients to subdue and tame them ? The 
latter is certainly the more probable supposition* Those ani- 
mals, which have not yet become acquainted with his 
prowess, meet his first attacks with the most hardy pre- 
sumption. The albatross and the whale only fly from his 
presence, when they have felt the force of his weapons* The 
enormous bear of .the polar regions boldly advances to meet 
his attack ; and the ferocious lion of Zaara, confiding in his 
strength, ventures singly to engage a whole caravan, consist- 
ing of thousands ; and when repulsed hy numbers, and ob- 
liged to retire, he still continues to face his pursuers. On 
the contrary, in the most populous parts of Af rici, when the 
,lion has been frequently hunted by the hardy natives, such 
is his dread of the human race, that even the sight of a child 
puis him to Sight. In all countries, in proportion as man is 
civilized, the lower ranks of -animals are either reduced to 
Aervitude, or treatttd as rebels ; all their associations are dis- 
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.solved, e^?W^Rt «uc|i.as will smswer his purposes ; ,^nd .a}l 

'^tKeir united strength and natural powers are subdued, ap4 

nothing remains but their solitary instincts, or tho.se.foreigp 

.habiliudes, .which they acq.uire froi^ human education, 

'jThose .whose daring, or those whose tipaid natures admit 

not of beinc tamed, seek in the distant recesses of the for- 

.rests, or the impenetrable fastnesses of the mountains, pro- 

ifection from an enemy, whose superior sagacity detects 

'.their arts, and discovers their retreats ; who entraps them 

t with his snares, when not present himself ; and who lui^-k- 

^ing behind the thick covert, .di$charges his unerring instru- 

^ment of death, and slays them at a distance so great, as 

Xiot to. awaken their apprehensions of danger. 

It is thus he maintains |iis power over rill living creatures, 
alike in, the frozen regions of the north, and in the hot anct 
burning plains of the torrid 2one. Whenever they are dis- 
covered by his penetrating eyp, the most savage and hostile 
tribes .may for a time hold his empire in dispute : but their 
,, opposition and their force serve only to awaken his ingenui- 
ty, and call his powers into more daring action. The 
horse and the dog. which enjoy his protection from the ear- 
liest period oiF their lives, are taught to know their master, 
and to adopt many of his habits of life. Upon the lion 
^nd the tyger, which the African leads captives from the 
' forests, or. upon the vulture and the eagle, which he secures 
.when young, or brings down from their rapid and sublime 
Iflights, he at first imposes the severity of famine, watching, 
,^nd fatigue, to conquer their savage nature, and reduce 
them to obedience. The dangers of the ocean stop not the 
" pursuits of man ; the sailor catches the ravenous shark; and 
^trapsfixca the mighty whale. .With a boldness still more 
[ desperate, the fowler of the north climbs the perpendicular 
; rocks of Xorway or St. Kilda, or lowered from their airy 
. summits which overhang the tempestuous deep, ^plores the 
, n^sts of the clamorous birds, and plunders them of their 
, eggs and their young. From such arduous labours does 
^ man draw the means of his subsistence ; from such exer- 
tions he acquires peculiar habits of courage and agility, be- 
comes reconciled to his situation, and enjoys it without re- 
j pinipg at the easier lot of others. 

Thus is constantly executed that primeval law, which 

secured the empire of the creation to man by the express 

• Voice of divine revelation, even after he had forfeited his 

innocence, and was debased by guilt. And the fear of you 

and the dread of you shall be upon,€Vuery beast qf the earthy 
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and upon every fowl of the air : upon all that tnoveth upon 
the earthy ana upon all the fishes of the sea; into your hand 
are they delivered^ Gen. ix, 2. 

Much as we may discern in the animal economy to con- 
vince us of the benevolence of nature, there are many things, 
which excite our surprise, and for which we canDOt readily 
account* That she should so far in appearance counteract 
her own designs, as to make one animal prey upon another, 
seems extraordinary ; but perhaps this law is not so severe 
as it appears to be, when we consider, that animals have 
no presentiment of their fate; that contracted as their ex« 
istence is, all of them evidently enjoy that portion of happi- 
ness, which is consistent with their formation and powers* 
By the present constitution of the animal system the life 
and happiness of its superior orders are promoted : the bo- 
dies of the inferior classes, which from their delicate struc- 
ture, must more quickly perish, become the materials of 
sustaining life in others ; and a much larger number is en- 
abled to subsist in consequence of animals thus devouring 
each other, than could be maintained, if they all subsisted 
upon vegetables; because it is a received principle in phy- 
sics, that animal food furnishes more nutriment than vege- 
txiblc substances of equal weight. 

It is sufficiently evident, that the various tribes of insects, 
by preying upon each other, preserves the fruits of the earth 
from those ravages they would necessarily suffer, should 
any one species of them multiply too fast ; and even those 
which we drive from our habitations are formed for salutaxy 
purposes, and consume such substances as would become 
pernicious to th^ health of man, if left to a gradual decay* 

For what reason nature is so prodigal in the production 
of animals invisible, as well as visible, to the unassisted 
eye ; for what cause such ingenious contrivance is bestbwed 
upon their structure, and so much elegance displayed Ib 
their colours and forms; why the more noxious animals 
should exist, such as the tarantula, the rattle snake, the 
crocodile, and the izal salya*; are questions which natural- 
ists will not be able to answer, until they are more perfectly 
acquainted with the general economy of her designs, and 
the particular relation and dependence of one animal upon 
another* 

* A species of bee, armed with a poisonous sting : when it appears 
in Abyssmia, and the coasts of the Red Sea, so tenified are the aihahi- 
tants, that th^ quit their abodes, and fiy to the distant sands of Beja* 
Horn SuUivai^' voL ui p. 287". 
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CHAPTER y. 

THE SIMILARITY OF ANIMALS TO 

VEGETABLES. 


11. THE powers of growth and of the propagation of 
their respective species are possessed in common by the ani- 
inal and the vegetable Katid the first step, which is made by 
nature towards endowing a creature with motion^ constitutes 
the connecting link of the animal and vegetable kingdoms ; 
and this link is formed by the oyster, and the various kinds 
of the zoophiteSy or those Vegetable substances which are 
possessed of animation. Yet minute and feeble as their 
frame appears, wonderful and stupendous arc the structures 
\irhich they raise : witness those immense and dangerous 
Goral rocks, described in Cook's voyage, which rise almost 
perpendicularly like walls, in the Southern Ocean, and are 
jbrmed by a species of the lithophytos, to whose labours 
"we owe those beautiful corals, known by the name of mad- 
repores and millepores ; whilst the zoophytes, from tkeir 
profruding from* their habitation, in the form of flowers, 
were once classed amongst the vegetable tribes. 

The polypus ranks as the first of plants, and the last of 
animals, if its propagation, as some naturalists aififm, can 
be efiTectedby ct^tings, similar to the multiplication of plants 
by slips and sCrckers*. Difference of formation, and the 
power of moving from one place to another, seem to con- 
sritute the niost remarkable discriminations. The lines, 
which divide these two kingdoms, however, cannot be very 
accurately marked out ; and the conimon properties qf ani- 
tuals an^ vegetables are much more numerous, than their 
essential distinclionsf . ^ . 

" The poets, both ancient and modern, have induced the 
pleasing Action of attributing to Vegetables the passions, ac* 
tioQS, and many of the characteristics of animals. The 
philosophers. t^lato, Empedocles, and Anaxagbras, did not 

* See Martin's Abridgment of the Philosophical Transacti<»)s, v6L 
4x, p. IT. for the history o£ the polypus. 

t Ray, p. 109, Chambers's Dictionary. Zvelyn's Sylva, p. 33. Wat- 
■on'ii Essays. SmelUe's Philosophy of Natural History, v. i. . 
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hesitate to raise them to that distinction ; and niany of the 
modem naturalists, for instance, Cardan, B^y^ Spallanzani, 
Watson, and Pcrcival, were induced, by a more accu- 
rate inspection of their structure and properties, to favour 
that opinion. The external form of some plants leads at 
first vi6w to a curious deception. One of the flowers of 
the orchis tribe resembles a bee, a second a wasp, and a 
third, still more uncommon, is like a spider* The cypri' 
pedium of South America in its nectary resembles likewise 
the body, and in its petals the legs of the large spidery and 
this ambiguous appearance deters the humming-bird from 
extracting honey from its flowers*. 

Nor is the close analogy of plants with animals les3 curi- 
ous, on examining their internal structure and properties* 
The former are covered with a bark, which resembles the 
coat of the latter. Leaves, like the hair of animals and the 
feathers of birds, fall off at certain seasons* Some are clad 
with coarse garments, to resist all severity of weather f 
others with more flimsy raiment. The leaves may be con- 
sidered as the lungs, from the quantity of air which they 
absorb and exhalt » The branches and tendrils of the hop, 
the vine, and the ivy, resemble legs and arms. The circu- 
lation of sap, like that of blood, difiuses vigour and nou-. 
rishment over all parts of the vegetable. The parts of gene- 
ration f gree with the most minute exactness. -The seeds 
resemble little animals in embryo, and for number can onlj^ 
l^e compared to the astonishing abundance of nature shown 
in the spawn of fish. £ach seed by degrees enlarges die 
milky juice^ which forms its aliment, and is received firooif 
the parent plant, through vessels of the finest texture* 

l^lants possess an organical, although not a progressive 
motion. Mimosa^ the sensitive plant, is well known to shrink 
at the touch. The ^ionora closes its leaves the instant a fly 
jetties upon them. The hedysarum gyrans^ a native af Ben? 
gal, has the peculiar property of voluntary motion* Two 
small appefidages or leaflets, situated on each side o^ the 

^ Several insects of the mantis genus are so exacdy aihilar to a 
cluster of leaves, in their form and cdour, that they are called by the 
sailors, who find them fai the -v^oodd, walking leave^fc Whefi the ten- 
tacul^ jbC tb« 9ea an^mohe are exte^nd^d, and, they arcf themselves ex- 
panded to their greatest dimensions, they bear so strong a resemblance 
to a flower, that sonae naturalists have supposed them to be ver~*^ 
ble's. These anifnals^ fixed to" the rocks, and impei*f6ratfe at the I 
ha.ve a mQuth situated at the top, which they possess the p6wer 
dilating, till . it befcomes csipable' of recfeivmg a large ftiti^le : they 
extract the fish, acid retiim* ih^ vkcaiit sheft by tt^ saAe apertrtie. 
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fo^t-^AH, alternately m^et and rfc^d^ dunpg the grc^^^st 
part ©f the d^y. Th« heliQlrcpe* fo\nX^ it« flowers to the 
am, and seeois eajer tp clr^w up^pshi^^nt from his genial 
r^y?. Flowers ?^waya turp towards the light ; under "a se^ 
rene sky they ex|)and $ raio. and stprins cause ipany o£ them^ 
particularly trefoil, wood-sorreU mov^taip ebony, wild senna^ 
and th0 African inarigbldy to be contracted; and at night 
they bow. their head^, ^nd fold up their leaves, as if yieldr 
ing to the power of sleep. Soncie of them, like soipe ani-: 
mal<« sleep during the day, and wake durjng the night* 
The cactm ^md^^or^jia op^ns its flowers pn the setting of 
the sun, and closes thepi at bre^k of day? The jalqpa mi' 
rabiiis never expands its flowers, but in thfj evening* The 
influence of heat in the vernal season is the same on ani- 
mals and vegetable^ ; for when th? birds begin to warble 
in the forests, and the fish tQ mpve in the deeps, ^he plants 
ahpot forth their flowers, apd propagate their kind. The 
30rood anemone b^gips to blow in Sweden when the swallo^f^ 
arrives.; Qpd the m^rs^i marigold figwers in Britain when 
(be cuckoo sings* 

These and various other apalqgles ^re sufficient to show, 
tl^at the animal and Vjsgetable ki^gdpm^. approach very near* 
or rather are united to each other; and that the ordinary 
distinctions made between them are more serviceable for 
the common purposes of discrimination, than consistent 
with the precision of true philosophy, or the essential dif^ 
ferences of nature. 

SECTION I. BOTANY* 

This train of observatipn leads qs by easy steps to tHe 
ennsidf ratipn of th^^ plefuing science, which opens a regu- 
lar prospect of the vegetable kingdom, and comprises thjS 
f^nowledge of f^ll ki^ds of pMp.ts* The study of botany i$ 
HOjt only an «leganc am^sexne^, and leads tp a beautiful di^^ 
p^^y of the order and yarjety established by nature ; bujt 
tr9fn the diiEsrent ^md important i^&e^ of plants ip food, rair 
ment, medicine, and many arts, it is of real and essential 
sen^i^e to mankindft 

* Tlie heliotrobe, or tumcsole, is the heliotropium tricoccum, very 
common in the environs of Montpdlier and in Germany, bat it is very 
different from the Englidi sun-fiower. 

t Martyn's Letters on Botan^r. Ray, p. 207, &c Linnsei Op. p. 34» 
&c. Loves of the plants, vd. i. Ain<£mtates Acad. vol. vi, p. 311, 6^4. 
^e^^iiain's Physico. Tjiepl. p. 438, &c. 
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Thft. range of botany is wide and ezCenaire, from tlie 
small moss and the fungi, which are intermixed with the 
common grass, to the towering pine and the majestic oak* 
The various kinds of grass, which cover the earth ; flowers 
of all hues and forms, which exhale the inost fragrant 
odours ; beautiful shrubs and stately trees, are all subjects 
of the dominions of Flonu ^^ Uonaeus, says Dr. Darwin, 
has divided the vegeuble world into twenty-four classes; 
these classes into about an hundred and twenty orders ; these 
contain about two thousand families, or genera ; and these 
families about twenty thousand species, beside innumerable 
varieties, wluch the accidents of plimate or cultivation have 
added to these sp^ies." 

This number o? plants must be exceedingly deficient if 
we consider how little is known of the vegeuble prodac- 
tions of the globe. We are very slightly acquainted with 
the interior parts of Africa, with the three Arabias, the 
two Americas, with New Guinea, New Zealand, and the 
innumerable islands of the Southern Ocean. What have 
we ascertained in the immense Archipelagos of the Philip* 
pines and Moliurcas, or of most of the Asiatic islands ? The 
vast coasts of New Holland, and the island of Otabcite, are 
gaid to have a botany peculiar to themselves. 

** Anodier Flora there of bolder hues. 
And rteher sweets beyond our garden's pride^ 
Plays o'er the fields, and showers with suddea band 
Exuberant spring." 

tbomson's summbs. 
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Linnseus, the celebrated professor of Upsal,.and presi* 
dent of the academy of Stockholm, rose superior to the 
difBculties of poverty, and raised himself to the highest 
distinction as a most laborious and accurate physiologist* 
With an extent and clearness of intellect, and a diligence t4 
research peculiar to himself, he undertook the arduous task 
of reforming the whole system of botany* Before his time,* 
the description of plants w^s so perplexed with difficult and 
abstruse terms, that it only tended to make their nature 
more obscure, and their study more repulsive. In two sue* 
cessiye works, he has determined the genera and species of 
plants, in such a manner, that by retaining all the old 
names, which agreed with his new rules, and reforming m 
the rest, he established a clear nomenclature, founded upon 
the true principles of the art* He confined himself to a 
small number of technical wprdis weU chosen and appro^ 
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priate, in order to make short defitiitiotis of &e true cha« 
racter of plants. The new language^ of botany, which htf 
thus invented, although it necessarily departed from the 
classical model, yet it was not encumbered with the tedious 
circumlocutions of the old descriptions^ and is in general 
short, precise, and expressive. " From the description of 
the vegetable tribes, he proceeded to assign them particular 
names, and thus familiarized them in such a manner, that,^ 
by his appropriate appellations, a botanist is enabled, at first 
iight, to name any plant he has ever seen before, as well as 
to know its nature by its fructification, and understand hai 
properties by an apt and clear description. 

But the glory of Linnseus arose from his making the 
sexual discriminations of plants the basis of his system. 
Those parts, which had before been regarded as useless and 
Buperfiuous, were^ raised to the rank that nature had origi-' 
nally designed for them. This was a work of great labour^ 
and required the most accurate observation ; for not only 
the genera, but every species were to be examined by their 
stamina and pistils, as he determined those to be the only 
parts essentially necessary to fructification. This distinc* 
tVon appeared to many, at first sight, to be too frivolous, a»' 
they thought that nature had not been scrupulously exact 
in her productions : but since the Linnaean system has' 
been established, there is no student of botany, who ii 
able to determine the precise character of any genus, 
without having the accurate idea of these discriminating 
parts. * 

The system of Linnaeus appears to be more conform^tf 
io nature than any yet oflFered to the world : it has this pc-. 
culiar excellence, that the name of each vegetable gives us 
its description: and if there be any defect in his four and 
twenty classes, it must be attributed to the necessary defi* 
ciency of any artificial arrangement, when applied to the 
infinite variety of nature. 

Without any intention to detract from the reputation of 
this great naturalist, we may venture to assert, that his 
merit consists not so much in the first discovery, as in thib^ 
adoption and establishment of the sexual system. Plaiii 
intimations of it are given by some of the ancient natural<i 
Ists, particularly by Aristotle and Theopbrastus. Herodotus 
mentions, that it was a custom of the natives' of B^byloil 
to carry the* flowers of the male to the female palm-tree^ 
and thus assist the operations of nature in producing fruit* 
This curious fact was confirmed by the observation o£ 


HaMelc| uist, ia the middle of the last ce&tuxy. Nor (Ud x% 
escape the researches of Ray and Millington, who fiourUb? 
cd many years before the time of Linnaeus* Grew, the m< 
gcnlous author of tl\e anatomy of vegetables, expressly 
affirms, that every plant is male and female ; he has point- 
ed out the close analogies between the parts of fructifica- 
tion and those of generation, and the correspondent offices 
and effects of each. 

All plants seem to grow in the same manner : the genid 
varmth of the sun, the refreshment of the rains, the same 
soils appear to suit their respective species ; and upon a 
superficial glance, they seem to have the same common 
parts. A chymical analysis discovers the same constituent 
principles in all, that i8 to say, calcareous earth, oil, watefi 
tad air, with a portion of iron, to which they owe their 
beautiful colours* Tet although composed of similar ma? 
teriak, their juices to the* eye, and .to the taste, appear as 
various as their forms* The soporific milk of the poppy, 
the acrid but equally milky juice of the spunge, the acid of 
the sorrel, the saccharine sap of the sycamore and maple, 
And the resin of the tribe of pines, bear no resemblance to 
eich other* Various are the articles of use and pleasure^ 
which man receives from the vegetable world; yet how 
many of their qualities remain undiscovered I And |the in- 
vestigation of these qualities is rendered highly important 
hy considering, that, copious as our list of esculents may 
be, there are doubtless many others, which might be added'j 
and perhaps a process might be discovered, by which spme 
ybftts hitherto neglected may b^ rendered nutritious, as an 
agreeable part of our common diet, or salutary^ as intro<« 
diiced into the materia medica* 

The inward structure of plants is as regular and various, 
as their external forms are elegant and wejil proportiont^i 
This formation cannot have been originally designed, mere- 
ly to attract and gratify the admiring eye of an accidental 
speictator, but rather to render the production more perfect* 
The roatf tmnkf bronchi leaf, flower, fruit, and seed, have 
e^bch its peculiar character and form, and the microscope 
dispbya all their latent beaut^ies to the eye* Every one of 
them when dissected, and seen by Uie aid of a glass, ap-* 
pears to be interwoven with, complicated meshes, which 
vary in an endless diversity, and charm the eye by the per- 
fect regularity of. the net work. The transverse section of 
a pear, when magnified, shows first the acetary, which 
i^na the core« composed of r^guUr circles^; i$econdly> the 


outer paretid)}nnaa or palp, formed of globules, ligneous^ 
fibres, and radiated vessels, disposed in the most beaatifub 
order; and thirdly, the riog of ssip vessels and skin formed^ 
c^ circles^' and strait lines or ducts* 'Nn parr in the context 
ture of the smallest fibre or leaf is unfinished, but is form*^ 
ed with' the most minute exactness. The seeds of plantar' 
have the appearance of shells, unlike in form, and diversi*' 
fied with' spots and' stripes. Every seed possesses a reser- 
voir of nutriment, designed for the growth of the futures 
]^lant; This is the matter prepared by nature for the re*- 
]Mt>duction and continuation of the whole species. This 
nutriment consists of starch, mucilage, or oil^ within ther 
coat of the seed, or of sugar and subacid pulp in the fruity 
which belongs to it. The sections of the various kinds of. 
trees are crossed widi the greatest number of regular fi-> 
gures, which the imagination can conceive^ The lines are. 
nrore or less near or reihotie, according to the solidity oi^ 
softness of the ii^ood. The lines which form the texture oC 
fir trees, are distant'; but those of oak' are close aind com- 
pacf?.«-^AHd this difference of texture may serve to account 
for their greaitei' or less solidity, and the difference of time 
Fe^isite for diem to arrive at maturity* 

The different vegetable productions are no less numerousr 
diam uieful. The purposes to which trees are applied^ are 
^eU known, from the flexible willow, which forms the has-- 
Iset, to the hard}' oak, which composes the most substan- 
tial parts of a ship of war. All possess different quali^ 
tSes^ adapted to their different purposes. The meanest^ 
and: in appearance the most unpleasafnt, have their use;; 
even the thistle is not only the food of some animals, but m 
sertieeabie in making glsfss.^ There is scarcely a pftmt 
which, although rejected' as food by some animals,, is not 
ea^rly sought by others. The horse yields the com^* 
moil water hemlotk to the goat, and the cow the long leafed 
niiratdr hemlock to the sheep. The goat again leaves the 
aoonilley or bane berries to the horse. The euphorbia or 
spui^ so noxious to man is greedily devoured by some ot 
the insect tribes. The aloe is a tnagasnne of provisioDii 
and of implements to the Indians, who inhabit the banks oi 
the Ohio and the Mississippi. Some plants, as rhubarb and 
o^tim^ alleviate the tortures of pain ; and some, as the 
quinquina, or Peruvian bark, can subdue the rage of thd 
burning fever. Wheat, the delicious and prolifit grain, 
tf hieh gives to. the northern inhabitants of the world theii 
whcies&me mitriineot^ grows in almost every cliauurA 
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Where excesaiye heat or o&er causes prevent it from com*' 
log to perfection^ its place is amply supplied by the bread 
fruit, the cassavi root, and maize, and more particularl]f by 
rice, which is the common aliment of that great portion d 
mankind, who inhabit the warm regions of the esrtfa* 
Every meadow in the vernal season brings forth various 
kinds of grass ; and this spontaneous and most abnndai^ 
of all vegetable productions requires only the labour of the 
husbandman to coUcct its. harvest. The iron^wood, sdid 
as marble, furnishes the Ocaheitan with his long spear and 
massy clui>* The wild pine of Campeacby retains the rab 
water in its deep and capacious leaves, not less for the le- 
freshment of the tree itself, than of the thirsty native of a 
burning soil* The cocoa of the EUist and West ladies a&- 
swers many of the most useful purposes of life to the sa^ 
tives of a warm climate. Its bark is manufactured isto 
cordage and clothing, and its shell into useful vessels f its 
kernel affords a pleasant and nutritiire.food^ and itsmiika 
cooling bevefage ; its leaves are used for covering houses^ 
and are worked into baskets : and its booghs are ^ ssnriee 
to make {m>ps and rafters. The rein deer of the.Lapladderf 
so essential to his support and subsistence, could not 8S^ 
vive through the tedious winter, wMhout the lieheataogife- 
rinus, which he digs from . benea$ii the snow. All these 
{Productions and the various trees which produce cerk and 
emit rosin, turpentine, pitch, gums, and balsam, ^tber 
supply some constant noces8ity,.obviate some inconveWQcei 
ot* contribute to some |fse or gratification of. the «iativeso{ 
the soils where they grow,' or the inhabitants of distaat 
dimates. • ' 

Among vegetable productions, wq eannot £ail to notiee 
the tribes of mo^ses^ of such variety in their forsas, that 
they scarcely. yield to plants in number; and idtbough ex* 
tremely minute, yet of such an adnrirabl^ structure, di^ 
they excel the stately palms of Indian or the sturdy oaks of 
the forest. These mosses are dried up in aumm^) butia 
winter they revive^ and assume a peculiar verdure ; 9!oA^ 
the season advances, they protect the roots oT plants fro0^ 
cold, from the qhilling blasts of spring, and the scorchtag 
beat of the summer siin. 

Of the ardour with which the pursuit of botany is ^V^ 
ble of inspiring its votaries there have been many erofflco^ 
instances. The reformation of the systeiln by liiflDaeuswai 
a strong incitement to his pupils to ^plore the moat distant 
countries. Tornstroem travelled into Asim a»d Haasdqu"* 
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ifito Egypt and Palesttoe, where he fell a sacrifice to a lin- 
gering disorder. The fruits of bis labours were not how- 
. ever lost to the world, as his botanical collections enrich the 
. royal cabinet of Stockholm. Osbeck explored China and 
J^ava, lioefling went hito Spain, and afterwards to South 
America, where he died. Thunberg travelled in Europe, 

* Asia, and Africa ; and has given a more particular account 
of Japan than any dther traveller. Sparrman performed a 
voyage to the Cape of Good Hope, and has described the 
most remarkable animals and vegetables in that part of the 
world. Linnseus himself traversed Sweden and Lapland, 

.where he braved the horrors of deserts and precipices, and 
suffered extreme hunger, thirst, and cold* In the researches 
of natural history the diligence of men of other countries 
has been conspicuous. Sir Joseph Banks and Dr. Solander 
performed a voyage round the globe with captain Cook, 
and brought home many vegetable treasures of the Southern 
Islailds. The diligence of Dr. Sibthorpe, jun. late profes- 
sor of botany in Oxford, deserves to be well known. He 
encouraged, by his testamentary munificence, that pursuit 
to which he sacrificed his health, and finally his life, by two 
excursions into the* east ; and his Fhra Grata will, no 

' doubt, be a valuable monument of his scientific skill, and 
labot^ibus researches. Bartram explored the deserts of 
North America, and has supplied a fund of information to 
the admirers of the wild pfodactions of nature. 

Uncertain as our climate is, and subject to tlie greatest . 
changes of weather, we may still find in England sufficient 
seope to gratify our taste by an extensive survey of the ve- 
getable beauties ct the creation. Exclusive ^ of the well 
known gardens of Windsor, Richmond, Kew, and Nune- 
ham, there is scarcely a seat of any private gentleman, 

* which does not present the prospect of flowers distinguish- 

* ed by the richest coloors, and most fragrant perfume. 
' Every clime supplies likewise its tributary shrubs of vari- 
.ous leaf, cokkur^ and form to Great Britain ; and few are 

* tiie spots where they can be seen flourishing in a manner 
more nearly approaching the verdure and luxuriance of 
their native soils, than in the delightful pleasure grounds of 

' the Duke of Marlborough at Blenheim, and the marquis of 
Buckingham at Stow. Or if the traveller wishes to behold 
nature in her original state, where the hand of art h^s not 
elothed her with exotic ornaments, let him, repair to the 

* New Forest, to the woods that overhang the foaming 

* ativams of the Derw«nt, reflect their images b the lakes «f 


Tfinander Mere, nnd Ullswater^ordtversifythe rommtic 
'prospects of Duncombe and 'Piercefield : such wikL aod 
solemn scenes may suggest the pleasing recoUeetton of «the 
first age of the world, when the parents of the human race, 
blessed with unspotted innocence, roved aipid ;tbe bk>oi&- 
}Qg flowers and umbrageous groves of paradise, and ^»e 
enjoyed the society of angels, and even of the great Creaiof 
himself. 

** These are the haunts ^ meditation ; t^ae 
The scenes where apdeat hards ,th'.iospiri|^ brt^^ 
£ci>tatic felt ; and, from the world retired, 
Conversed with angels, and immortal forms, 
On gracious errands sent** 

l^e principles of botany are suftciently regular,. to. give 
it the form and precision of soieoce* And yet the. true bo- 
tanist is* far frem contenting himself with mere booJ^s : .1^ 
observations are united ^iih reading* ;Liin«a£i^9v.Cttrtjs, and 
Withering, areaulhc^^s, whose works .may: be studied to 
great advantage; biut they are rather tp t>e; verified in (be 
^elds,' than oaly perjased in the ctoaet* To range ip search 

' of plants, and to eacamtne their ^orrespoadeQjee.w]^ tki^ 
descriptions, is a source -of very high gratifioatiQii ; as it 

':p?oves tbe'truth of the principles, upan whieH thi9. |4?asii|g 
study depqiMts* 

The botanist follows nature wtio her most retired 9bades, 
and views her in her simple state, and native majesty* I{e 
remarks some of her pcoduetions disfigured by cultivation 
in 'gardens, -where amid all the varieUes <^f the apple aad 
the pear, hawever distinguished by their cc^Qur, .si^e^ .and 
taste, he observes, that there is hut one lori^iual specie ^f 
each, and that they have respectively hut one radical c^ 
racten He beholds the wonderful • prodigality of nat^ure, 
even in the composition of the cetmmon daisy, .which c^a- 
sisfs of more than two huntked: flowers, pacb ipclutiv&g its 

' respective corolla, germ, pistil, stamina, and seed, as per- 
fectly formed as those of a complete lily, or hyacinth. And 
he sees this cUver^tyas fully illustrated intbe different soits 
of grass, a term which,. although it commonly conveys only 
one notion to the vulgar mind, and otue obji^tto the uadis- 

' cerning eye, consists of. five hundred dii&rent species, <^ch 
formed with ,in&iite beauty and varied* . From others he 

' particularly distinguishes tfie elegant ^riza mtdia^ so cava- 
mon in the fields^ and.fto jxiharkdl)li&. for ita..il^Ucate Mr- 
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like 0Cem,.>tremfaIiiig .^t eveiy breeze; the antkaxantkmn 
odoratum^ .which gives its fragrance to the new mown hay; 
and, rh^'St^apcnnataMviih ;its waving plumes resembling the 
longies^hers of the bird of paradise. The botanist enjoys 
apkasing and innbcent amusement, most agreeably .com- 
bined with a iove of rural retirement, and which gives a 
tij^w and growing interest to every walk ^nd ride, in the 
most delightful season of the year. He collects a harvest 
from all countries for the purpose of reviewing his treasures 
at leisure, and growing* rich in scientific acquirements. He 
enjoys a satisfaction similar to that which the naturalist ex- 
periences from preserving and surveying the specimens of 
the animal and j&ineral kingdoms. . ^* Among the luxuries 
of the present age, the most pure and unmixed is that aiford- 
ed by collections of natural productions. In them we he- 
bold offerings as it were from all the inhabitants of the 
earth ; and the pKoduetions of the most distant shores of 
the world are presented to our sight and cpnsideration : 
openly and without, reserve they exhibit the various arms,v 
which they carry ibr their defence^ and the instruments, 
with which they go about ^eir various employjnents.; and 
while every one of them celebrates its Maker's praise in a 
different manner, can any thing afford us a more inno- 
cent pleasure, a more noble or re£aed luxury, or one that 
icbarms us with greater variety^^" Reflections of Linnseusi 
p. 20. 

... . « ^ • 

SECTION II. HINERALOGT. 

* 

III. The curi(^ity of man, still restless and active, con- 
tinues Its progress along the paths of nature .with unabating 
ardour. After he has surveyed the wonders of the anin^al 
and vegetable kingdoms, he proceeds to those masses of 
unorganised ^matter, which are either found upon the sur- 
face, or concealed in the recesses of the earth ; and thus he 
is led to mineralogy. The term mineral is conunonly ap- 
plied to any substance > simple or compound, dug out of a 
subterraneous place or nune^ from whence it takes its deno- 
mination. This science relates l.to earth and stoneis in 
generaf; 2. salts ; 3. inflammables ; and 4. metals. 

1. Earth ^nd atones in genereU Ktt^ 1st. mould, the sup- 
port of vegetables ; 2nd, clays, whieh, mixed with water, 
harden in the fire into bricks, delf, china, Sec. Sd> calcare* 
ous substances, as chalks, marls, limestones, marbles, con- 
▼ertiUe by heat into quieklime^ Mid gypsuminto alabaster; 
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^iBg is fbrtlgtt to hb piirtuitt ; and nrture^ no lest beauii<* 
ful in her most misute detaib, tfaMi saUittie in the disposi- 
tion of her general laws, appears to display the whole of 
Iier magnificence only to the eyea of the chemical philoso- 
pher." Chaptal's Chemistry* 

All material bodies are the subjects of chemical research. 
The solid and fluid matter composing the terraqueous globe 
which we inhabit; also air^ light, and heat are subjects 
proper for the cKamination of the chemist* 

The arts of dying, bleaching, tSEnning, glass-making, 
{Minting, working metals, &c. are purely chemical. The 
vegetation of plants, and some of the most important func* 
tions of animals have been explained upon the principles of 
chemistry. By means <)( this science agriculture and gar* 
dening have been greatly improved in Britun and odKr 
countries. 

Chemistry directs die labours of the husbandman and 
the rural economist. In the didrymilk cannot be kept 
sweet and fresh, butter and cheese cannot be made without 
skill founded on chemical principles. 

Cookery, and the art of curing and preserving beef, bt- 
eon, hams, and all animal and vegetable substances are 
entirely chemical. The art of brewings dktiffing, and ma- 
king all sorts of fermented liquors depencb upon the prm** 
eipk8x>f chemistry* 

In medicine and pharmacy great benefits have been it' 
rived from the discoveries of chemical jdnJosophers. 

The chemist resolves bodies into their ^ementary priiH 
ciples, and examines their nature and properties when in 
a detached or simple state. He. thus discovers their va^ 
tual relation to one another, and can recombine them in pro- 
portions different from those in which they were origiiudh' 
united. Hence new and useful compounds may be fmved, 
jwhich nature does not produce* 
N But Chemistry is not only valuable as an art which snp* 

flies many of the wants, comforts, and luxuries of Iife« 
. ts objects at^ Sublime and beautifid in another sense ; for 
it is intimately connected with most of the {^enomaui of ^ 
aature, as clouds, rain, snow, dew, wind^ Earthquakes, &c. 


Thus may the curiosity of man be gratified by purvey- 
ing the productions of nature ; and thus the fartlier he ex- 
tends his. r^^seaiches, the more. reason, vm. he fiad to sd? 


^ THE VOttES OF STAtUBEk ^ 

mitt Ae ^lierat ecoi«>my of €r<mced btihgs* ' 'Whalevcr 
objects his^eye behoids, whether Mnall or great, he will see 
design and order impressed upon them, in the strongest 
- smd most distinct characters. The smsdl and distant stars' 
sc^attered over the blue vdult of heaven, ipparcntly so nii- 
merous as to balBe cf^ulati^Hi, whether they shine oiily to 
affdrd us light, or whether they are die suns of other sys- 
tems, and Aus pit>claim the illimitable extent of Almighty 
power, caimot fail to strike us with astonishment* The 
cirbits of the planets, and Ae velocity with which they move," 
arfe both uniform and unchanging; their gravity is regula-' 
-ted by aA ilifallibk measure, and their general harmony 
IS not interrupted by the slightest -variation, disorder, or 
acctdenjt. 

It may be proper to iisdForm the reader Aat some distui^)^ 
axices are perceived by astronomers ih the motions of th^ 
planets, which have led some of t^m to believe that the 
s^ar system would ultimately be destroyed. But all this' 
apparent disorder, all the perturbation which are observed, 
liay, all which eon #3if««^ in this system, are periodical, and 
are compensated in opposite points of every pei'iod. The^ 
mean distances of the planets, and the mean periods of 
their TevohitKMis, remain for ever the same i so that, finally,^ 
^be solar system seem& ealoriafted fer almost eternal dura-' 
tion, without sustaining any deviations from its pre^nt state' 
which will be perceived by any but astronomers. The dis-* 
play of wisdom in the selection erf this law of mutual ac- 
tion, and in accommodating it to the various circumstan-' 
ees which contribute to this duration Mid constancy, is 
surely oAe of the most engagiiig objects that can attractthe 
attention of mankind. The. correction of these perturba- 
tions is the most wotKlerful event that occurs to us in the 
phenomena of the scAar system, and must be attributed to 
the superintending providence of 6bd« That so many dis- 
ttirbing forces of the planets should be exactly compensated 
at the end of a certain period must be the effect of design, 
a»d cannot be ascribed to chance. ** Cold, say« professor 
Robison, must be the heart that is not aflfected by dtts 
mark of beneficent wisdom in the Contriver of the magni- 
ficent fabric, so manifest in selecting for its cotmecting 
principle a power so admirably fitted for continuing to an- 
swer the purposes of its first formation." See Bobison's 
Mechanical Philosophy, vol. i, p. 376 and 434. \ 

The Earth performing its annual and diurnal circuit 
sax>uud the blazing centre of the system, so as to produce 
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a regular diaage of seasons, and a succession of light and 
darloiess :-*-the ocean giving to msinkind tjie constant ad- 
vantages of its tides, and though frequently tempestuous, 
yet obeying the invariable laws, of its flux and reflux, and 
never flowing beypnd its, prescribed bounds : — ^the air, 
which, from its pressure on the surface of our bodies, would 
crush us to the grouad unless prevented by the elasticity of 
the air within us forming an exact counterbalance; all 
Hfitsc things clearly demonstrate the power, the wisdom, 
and the benignity of an omnipotent Creator. Time and 
space, substance and heat, are the vast materials of nature; 
t£ie wide imi verse is the sphere in which they act; and life, 
activity, and happine^^s, constitute the end of their op^a- 
tions. The whole race of animals preserved to the present 
time in the same flo\irishing state in which they w4re at; 
first created ; the rules which govern them, not varied by 
capricious^ chance, but administered with unalterable regu- 
larity ; the impulse of instinct directing th^m to wholesome 
food, to the propagation of their kind, an;d tp commodious 
habitations ; the structure of their frames, and of every 
particular organ of action, so suitaUe to tJheir immediate 
use; the several tribes of creatures subordinate to each 
other, conducive in various respects to tjie good of maa; 
and the abundant provision made for their subsistence and 
continuance, are aU. evident and inccmtesitible proofs of skill, 
contrivance, and power. 

The human race, and all other, beings, ara formed with 
nuch exquisite ingenuity, that man is utterly insuflicient to 
imitate the most simple fibre, vein, or nerve, much less to 
construct a hand, or any other organ of contrivance or exe- 
cution. All living creatures, plants, animals, and men, 
constitute one chain of i:|r\iversal b^itig from the- beginning 
to the end of the world* Our own §truct^re, and the for^ 
mation of all around, above, and beneath us^ in the ani- 
mal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, proclaim the operas 
tions of an all-wise and all-powerful Being, and the constant 
Agency of his over-ruling providence. See Boyle's Use- 
fulness of Natural Philosophy, part i, essay 3. 


Some withm a finer mould 


Are wrought, and tempered with a purer flame. 
To these tnc Sire ommpotent unfolds 
The wodd's harmonious vdirnie, latere to read 
The transcript of himself. On every part 
They trace the bright impressions of his hand 
In earth or air, the meac^w s puiple stores> 
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The moon's mOd rafi^nod) orthe vkg^V&im 
Blooming with rosy siniles. 

Akenside's Pleasures of the Imagination* 

** False schemes of natunil philosophy lite those of the 
aiicients, may lead to 'atheism, or suggest opinions concern- 
ing the Dteity, and the universe, of the most dangerous 
consequences to mankind. True philosophy will lead' you 
to believe in, and adore, the Supreme Being; and as it 
continually? exhibits brighter and brighter instances of his 
wisdom and powier, it removes also, in part, that veil 
spread over nature, which conceals from our view its awfiil 
depths and majestic heights; and thus enables yt)u to see 
the glories of the Almighty shining in this his exalted CTtr 
afiorl, and htnce instructs you to raise yt)ur voice inpraiscB 
to Ifim, who is alonfe wordiy t6 receive glory and' honour 
and power ; for it is by Ifhrt that all things were created^ ' 
aild afeo'that they ate contintially^ preserved." — ^Adams's 
lectures, v. i^ p. 22* 

" That one great atnd ' tnitversal mind, who made aH 
tHings by his power, and' preserves them in his goodness, 
is* the first a!ndf^oftly cause, crperatmg^ at all times and in dS^ 
p^K^es, and producing by an exertion of his will all thie va- 
rkrns^ phenomena of the material system. This first and* 
uhiversifl catrse, hewfever, in the ordinary iadministration* 
of his piKividence, haA condescended to emplby second* 
causes as the instruments of his will' by whach he acts; 
which sttond c^ses^he'haitb also appointed in'hisr wisdom 
to operate through every part of his creation by general^ 
laws. Tc^ trace tfte haftd of the Afciighty through afl, h4s 
works, fo investigate Ae^ general causes, and to^ erect 
tkeil^ intb the laws of physics*, is the sublime, the Aslecta* 
bfe, and honourable emjdoyment of ^he naturalphilosopher.'* 
— .Tatham's Chart and Scale- of TruA, vol. i, p. 1 33* 

^l^he view bfn&Ftuite, which is the immediate crbject of 
siviicf, is ttiy imperfect, and of a small extent ; but, by ihe 
aMistance* of an^ and the hd^ <^ oui^ reason, is enlarged 
till k hoses itself in an hxfinity oft either hand. The immea** 
sSry 6f things on the one side, atod their nunuteness on the 
other, carry them ecfually out of dur reach^ and conceal^ 
fiom us tka for greater and more noble part of physical ope- 
rations* As magnitude of every sort, abstractly consichsr- 
ed, is capable of being increased to infinity, and is also di«^ 
visible without end; so we find that in nature the limits of 
t)ie ifreatest afntl least dimensions of things are actually 
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placed at an immense distance from each other. We can 
perceive no bounds of the vast expanse in which natural 
causes operate, and can fix no border or termination of the 
universe ; and we. are equally at a loss when we endeavour 
to trace things to their elements, and to discover the limits 
which conclude the subdivisions of matter* The objects 
which we commonly call great, vanish when we contem- 
plate the vast body of the earth : the terraqueous globe 
itself is soon lost in the solar system : in some parts it is 
seen as a distant star : in great part it is unknown, or visi- 
ble only at rare times to vigilant observers, assisted, per- 
haps, with an art like to that by which Galileo was enabled 
to discover so many new part^ of the system* The sun it- 
self dwindles into a star ; Saturn's vast orbit, and the orbits 
of all comets crowd into a point, when viewed from num* 
berless places between the earth and the nearest fixed stars. 
Other suns kindle light to illuminate other systems, where 
our sun's rays are unperceived ; but they are also swallow- 
ed up in the vast expanse. Even all the systems of the 
stars that sparkle in the clearest sky, must possess a small 
comer only of that space over which such systems are dis- 
persed, since more stars are discovered in one constellatioa 
by the telescope, than the naked eye perceives in the whole 
heavens. After we have risen, so high, and left all definite 
measures so far behind us, we find ourselves no nearer to a 
term or limit ; for all this is nothing to what may be dis- 
played in the infinite expanse, beyond the remotest stars that 
eyer have been discovered. 

If we descend in the scale of mature towards the other li- 
mit, we find a like gradation from minute objects to others 
incfomparably more subtile, and are led as far below setisible 
measures as we ,were before carried above them, by simile 
steps that soon become hid to us in equal obscurity* ^^ 
have ground to believe, that these subdivisions of matter bare 
a termination, and that the elementary particle^ of bodiesare 
solid and uncompouncUd, so as to undergo no alteration m 
the various operations of nature or of art. But from mi- 
croscopical observations that discover animals, thouaancls ot 
which could scarce form a particle perceptible to the udm- 
sisted sense, each of which has its proper vessels, and fluws 
circulating in those vessels ; from the propagation, nourtso- 
ment, and growth of those animals } frpm the subtility/'^ 
the effluvia of bodies retaining their particular properties 
after so prodigious a rarifaction ; from nAay astonishmg 
experiments of chemisU ; and especially frooi the inco&" 
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ceivable minuteness of the particles of light, that find a 
passage equally in all directions through the pores of trans- 
parent bodies, and from the contrary properties of the dif- 
ferent sides of the same ray; it appears that the subdivi- 
sions ,of the particles of bodies descend by a number of 
steps or degrees that surpass all imagination, and that na- 
ture is inexhaustible by us on every side. , ^ 

Nor is it in the magnitude of bodied only that this end- 
less gradation is to be observed* Of motions, some are 
performed in moments of time, others are finished in \try 
long periods ; 9ome are too slow, others too swift, to be 
perceptible by us. The tracing the chain of causes is the 
most noble pursuit of philosophy; but we meet with no 
cause but what is itself to be considered as an effect, and 
are able to number but few links of the chain. In every 
kind of magnitude, there is a degree or sort to which our 
seiise is proportioned, the perception and knowledge of 
which is of the greatest use to mankind. The same is the 
ground work of philosophy; for though all sorts and de- 
grees are equally the object of philosophical speculation, yet 
it is from those which are proportioned to sense, that a 
philosopher must set out in his inquiries, ascending or de- 
scending afterwards as his pursuits may require. He does 
well indeed to take his views from many points of sight, 
and supply the defects of sense by a well regulated imagi- 
nation ; nor is he to be confined by any limit in space or 
time : but as his knowledge of nature is founded on the 
observation of sensible things, he must begin with these, 
and must often return to them to examine his progress by 
them. Here is his secure hold ; and as he sets out from 
thence^ so if he likewise trace not often his steps backwards 
with caution, he will be in hazard of losing his way in the 
labyrinths of nature. 

"From this ^hort view of nature, and of the situation 
of man, considered as a spectator of its phenomena, and as 
an enquirer into its constitution, We may form some judg- 
ment of the project of those, who, in composing their sys- 
tems, begin at the summit of the scale, and then by clear 
ideas pretend to descend through all its steps with great 

?nmp and facility, so as in one view to explain all things, 
^he processes in experimental philosophy are carried on in 
a different manner ; the beginnings are less lofty, but the 
scheme improves as we arise from particular observations to 
more general and more just views. It must be owned, in- 
deed, that philosophy would be perfect, if our view of D' 
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tiire, from 4iie common objecta of seme to the limits of the 
universe upwards, and to the 'elements of things dow]i- 
wards, was complete ; and the power or causes that operate 
in the whole were known* But if we compare the extent of 
this scheme with the powers of nsankind we shall be oblig* 
-ed to allow the necessity of taking it into parts, and of .pro- 
ceedinK witlfi all the caution and care we are capable of, in 
inquiring into each part. When we perceive such wonden, 
as naturalists havie discovered in the minutest objects, shall 
we pretend to describe so easily the productions of infinite 
power in space, that is at the same tinse infinitely extended 
and infinitely divisible ! Surely we may rather imagine tfait 
in the whole there will be matter, for the inquiries and per- 
petual admiration of much more perfect beings«" Mackn- 
rin's Account of Newton's Philosophical 'Discoveries, p» 
15. 

It is thus, O GE£AT AUTHOR of all things, PARENT dP 

JLIF£, and SUPREME GOVERNOR of the world, we discern 
thee in thy works ! Dark clouds rest upon thy hallowed asd 
inaccessible habitation : but the beams of glory, darted from 
the eternal throne of thy divine majesty, shine around us 
on every side. We cannot with our mortal eyes behold thjr 
presence; we cannot -even look stedfastly upon the orb of 
day, thy glorious emblem : but we can in every part of the 
globe trace the plain v^^tigcs of thy power, thy ifisdoin, 
and thy benevolence. Wherever a plant takes root and 
flourishes, wherever an animal appears, there art thou plain- 
ly discoverable. In the depths of the Pacific Ocean, is 
the boundless wilds of Africa, upon the snowy summits of 
the Alps, and along the vast range of the stupendous Andes, 
thou mayest be traced* Thy power and thy wisdom «« 
evident in the formation of the fragrant rose, and the tower- 
ing oak; in the gentle lamb, and the roaring lion; intte 
melodious nightingale, and the rapacious vulture. The ex- 
quisite construction of their respective parts proves the uo- 
skilfulness of man, even in his most elaborate productions 
and demonstrates thy admirable invention. Compared widi 
thy works, how small, imperfect, and trifling are all tte 
labours of art! since all that thou doest is marked with 
consummate skill and excellence* l^ou hast concealed 
from our strictest and most persevering examination a know- 
ledge of their essence ; and as that knowledge would nei- 
ther minister more abundantly to our comforts, nor augment 
our happiness, thy universal benevolence is displayed m 
what thou denicst, as well as in what thou givest. fc *"7 
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hands matter is supple, and prompt to receive every im- 
pression« At thy command it is formed into images^ the 
most strongly marked by character, and the most varied 
by form-— from the stem lineaments and shaggy covering 
of the lion, to the soft plumage and delicate shape of the 
dove. Thou hast impressed a never failing symmetry upon 
every created being of the same species, and endowed it 
with the same properties ; and this unchanging execution 
and perpetuity of diy original design proves to us the un- 
deviating regularity of thy plans. The same principles of 
fecundity produce each kind of animals; and the same 
modcfs of preservation continue, as at the moment when by 
thy creative voice they were first called into existence. The 
parents and the most distant offspring of animals are the 
same : preserving invariably through their successive ge- 
nerations the most exact resemblance of their original stock. 
The different kinds still continue unaltered in proportions,^ 
features, and strength, and they flourish in full youth, 
bloom, and vigour ; and these are qualities not interrupted 
by the decay, or weakened by the old age of their species. 
Thou hast diversified the earth with hills and valleys, 
woods and plains, intersected it with rivers, lakes, and 
seas, affording to the eye of man the most enchanting 
prospects, and the most beneficial means to supply the 
wants of his nature, and guard him against the inclemency 
of the seasons. Thou hast clothed the surface of the earth 
with Ae refreshing verdure of grass, and the thick forests 
of stately trees ; thou hast enriched it with such abundant 
vegetables^as are more immediately conducive to the suste- 
nance of man ; thou ha^t'stored its bowels with those metals, 
which excite his industry, and minister to his accommoda- 
fioB. Foresedi^ the adaptation and subordinate utility of 
various materials to the comfort of human life, thou hast 
provided them in abundance \ thy bounty to all thy crea- 
tures is like the mighty ocean, flowing in perennial streams^ 
for every age : it is open to every eye, its treasures are 
enjoyed wherever they are sought, but its sources are un- 
known and unfathomable. 

Our natural desire of acquiring knowledge is ever at- 
tended with a consciousness of our ignorance ; and our 
pride is repressed at every step we take, by the limited 
natiB'e of our faculties, and the tardy progress of our ut- 
most diligence. The history of nature indeed, as far as 
our imperfect researches can extend to her general econo- 
n^ and laws, is the history of thy munificence to all creat- 
vot« II. K 
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ed beings : as we enlarge our acquaintance whh it, the 
more do we understand our peculiar obligations, as crea* 
tures endued with reason, and enlightened by the revela- 
tion of thy wilL Our knowledge, therefore, is only va- 
luable as it leads to devotion, gratitude, and obedience, 
which constitute the due homage of wis^ s»id dependent 
beings^. 

By looking back through the long series of past ages, we 
ascend to the development of thy creative power, as the 
primary cause of all existence ; and we observe the proofs 
of thy omnipotence again manifested in the most tremen- 
dous manner, when at thy command the foundations of the 
deep were broken up, and the guilty race of tnen, except 
diy chosen servants, were overwhelmed in the general de- 
luge ; of which the monuments are spread over the whole 
globe, to perpetuate the remembrance of disobedience to 
thy commands. By looking around us, and surveying the 
wide prospects of nature, we see thee supreme in majesty, 
love, and mercy. Led by the light of science to survey 
the starry heavens, we behold thee exercising these diy 
attributes in other worlds ; and communicating the bless- 
ings of existence and providential care to other systems of 
creation. 

Thus extending its eager views to the contemplation of 
objects so vast, so various, and so magnificent, our souh 
feel the narrowness of their faculties to comprehend thy 
operations, and are overwhelmed in the contemplation of 
thy infinite power and transcendent glory; which CMily the 
bright orders of celestial beings — ^the angels and archangels, 
who encompass thy eternal throne, can adequately con- 
ceive, or duly celebrate. 

The pleasures which arise from tracing thy power and 

* ** To consider God as governor of the worid is ^e light wherein 
we ordinarily behokl him, mat which gives us ^e clearest oonoqitiflii 
we can entertain of him, which best answers all useful purposes, and 
has this peculiar advantage, tliat it represents his gvodnes^t the attri- 
bute we arc most interested with, in the fairest colours, as attentive to 
produce all the happiness possible for his creatures in the nature and 
constitution of things. This, when well inculcated, satisfi.es the raiads 
of the vulgar, and woidd satisfy tliose of the speculative too, if they 
would abstain from idle questions concerning creation, and forbear to 
ask why tilings are not otherwise constituted, so that more happiness 
might have been produced tlian is now possible. For if we survey so 
much of nature as lies within the reach of our observation and Teasoa, 
we shall find there is a balance of good sufficient to content any rea- 
sonable person.*' 

Search's Ldgjit of Nature, Tol.ii, p.2Ti, 
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goodness will doubtless become incomparably more exalt- 
edy refined, and exquisite, when the faithful followers, of 
thy beloved Son, onr adorable Redeemer, shall be admit- 
ted to the realms of heaven and glory, and our souls dis- 
engaged from all earthly impediments, shall ascend above 
the stars, and resemble those immortal hosts of angelic be- 
ings ;— when the most accurate, most enlarged, and most 
interesting knowledge will form a part of our eternal hap- 
piness;— when' the restless mind of man shall no longer 
form wild and inconsistent theories to account for the for- 
nnation of the globe ; but the volume of universal nature 
shall he unfolded to his astonished eyes; — when the laws 
vi^hich regulate all orders of created beings shall be fully 
developed and clearly comprehended, and man shall learn 
the true constitution of the world he. now inhabits, from 
the time when discordant matter first obeyed thy Almighty 
i^ord, and was called into harmony and order, to the last 
awful period of its existence ! 
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CLASS THE FIFTH. 
POLITE LTTERATCBE AND ABTS. 


CHAPTER!. 
TASTE. 

THE abuse of words is a very frequent and just sub- 
ject of complaint among those, who endeavour to commu- 
nicate knowledge, and rectify misconception. There are 
some, which are used in a maimer so extremely vague and 
fluctuating, as not to convey any precise or exact meaning* 
This remark cannot be applied to any word with more pro- 
priety than to Taste : for as it passes current in common 
language, if its meaning can be at all fixed to any definite 
idea, it denotes no more than singularity, or fastidious re- 
finement ; and is often employed to express any predilec- 
*tion for objects, which the most capricious mind can form, 
without the least, reference to their utility, ornament, or 
beauty. 
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To order therefore to give an exact idea of a word, if^lticfa 
must necessarily occur very frequently in the course of this 
and the following chapter, it is necessary to premise, that 
by Taste is intended to be understood the power which the 
mind possesses, of relishing the beauties found in the works 
of nature and art. 

** Say what b Taste, but the internal powers, 
Active and strong, and feelingly alive 
To each fine impulse ? a discerning sense 
Of decent and siiblime, with quick disgust 
From things defona'd."* Akenside. 

As we consider taste as a general principle, natural to 
tvcry mind which possesses the faculties of judgment and 
sensibility in a competent degree, we cannot suppose that it 
is Confined to the polished part of mankind. On the contra- 
ry, it is as common to a rude state of society, as it is to an 
early period of life. The wild tribes, wlio inhabit the in- 
terior parts of America, contemplate their extensive lakes 
with astonishment, and gaze upon the starry heavens with 
delight. There i^ najesty and a vastness in these objects 
of nature, which affect the soul through the medium of the 
eye, and impress it with great ideas. The same savages 
decorate themselves with shells and feathers of various co- 
lours, compose songs of love and war in rud« numbers, and 
adapt them to the animating sounds of different instruments 
of music. With similar indications of pleasure children 
discover a fondness for the beauties of nature, and for 
all kinds of imitation u the noost in^perfect drawings and 
figures of animals, bright colours, and every species of no- 
velty give them great delight ; and they listen with admira- 
tion to the singing of birds, or the murmur of a cascade* 
So extensive are the general perceptions of beauty, harmo- 
ny, and imitation, that they seem as natural to the human 
tnitid, as the universal principles of justice and truth. 

But although education is not essential to the existence of 
taste, it is absolutely necessary in order to bring it to ma- 
turity. Thisjilant, which grows in many soils, must be 
reared with care, to be brought to perfection in any. Its 
|>rogress towards refinement is exactly in proportion to the 
activity of the mind, the extent of its observations, and the 
improvement of general knowledge. In phlegmatic persons 
it is languid and inactive, and is rather a passive acquies- 
cence in the discoveries of others^ than an original percep- 
tion of their olm. From a constitutional indifference, or a 
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ty of any object pr^ented to them ; and Wnea thiey final^ 
jdecide, they oftea express themselves in vague aod map- 
propriate language, which conveys ^oaly some confused no* 
'^ions of satisfaction* They pronounce the same opinion ql 
objects the most dissiniilari they s^y eqitAally of a miniar 
ture picture i^nd St. Paul's Cathedral, that they are ^^ clMirmr 
ing," or "^ very fine ;*' and thus conceal the indistinctness of 
itbeir. ideas, or their want of sensibility, under the convemeoC 
4i6gvise of indiscriminate and general terms* 
w Jik, reiSued taste depends upon sensibility for its acut$nesi« 
f^d ^^fi judgment for its correctness* Sensibility may kp 
ICjpmpared to the quickness of the eye, whicjb extends^its ra- 
{>id glance to the largest objects, and yet can discem eyen 
jthe n\ost minute. Ic renders the mind alive to all the inir 
pressions m^t by external objects, as it is powerfully afiectr 
^d by every surrojwding scene. 'I^s amiable quality is th^ 
(source of the benevolent affections, and animates the soul 
^arith pity, love, friendship, and benevolence. As any of 
these virtues may degenerate into weakness, from an^xoesf 
pf sensibility, so likewise the decisions on the works of ait 
may be fantastic and frivolous, unless they are regulated by 
cool and deliberate judgment. These principles of true taste 
stand in need of mutual aid, aince the determinations of the 
jjudgment are cold and lifeless by themselves, and eacheffpr^ 
^f sensibility is liable to degenerate into a blind iinpulse, if nol 
attended by the approbation of the judgment. If the pre^ 
ciaion of Aristotle had be^n enlivened by such warni £(^el* 
ings as those of lionginus, his celebrated Treatise on Poetry^ 
would have possessed more attractioos ; and if Longinus bad 
t^stnuned the flights of his fancy with the logical precision 
9f the Stagyrite, be would have defined the various beau*^ 
ties of composition with more accuracy, and left a more per** 
^t work. 

A relish for those obvious beauties, whidh strike ;the 
te^nses^ dependa upon a greater or less degree of sensibility ; 
t^t in order to form a just and correct opinion of a work of 
geniusittSo many circumstances must be brought under con* 
sideration, so many qualities and relations of objects ought 
to be remarked, discriminated, and compared ; and the de* 
sign of the writer or artist ought to be so well ascertained^ 
and such an enlarged observation both of nature and a^t ace 
absolutely requisite, that no one who is not possessed ui 
toond judgment ^nd enlarged experience, is qualified to pm^k 
a public and authoritative opinion« 

k2 


' And M judgment refines and matores 4lie pritid]^ j)f 
taste, it follows from the gradual improvement of that facul* 
tj of the mindf that taste is capable of very high improve- 
ment* A child is pleased with the most incorrect imitati«nt 
of the human figure : as he grows older he derives grester 
pkasure from more perfect resemblances ; he k>ob wkh 
indifference or contempt upon what he at first admired, 
and smiles at his own simplicity for having ever thought it 
worth his attention* The principle of taste is the same in bis 
ripe as in his early years ; it is only corrected by more aceih 
rate comparisons, and matured by more enlarged obsem- 
tion* In the course of his remarks he not only leanis ta 
^alue the finest productions of art, in preference to such as 
are less perfect : but by being conversant with them he gra- 
dually acquires a more delicate perception of beau^* He 
who has been unaccustomed to music, when he first hears a 
sublime chorus of Handel, however he may be gratified by 
the general effect of the concert, is not inomediately sensible 
of the charms of composition, and the masterly adaptatioir of 
the several parts to each other. He does not distinguish their 
close connexion, relation, and contrast* He who surveys a 
picture by Raphael may be struck by the brilliancy of his co- 
lours, and the majesty of his figures ; but it is only by repeat* 
ed inspection, that he becomes well acquainted with the tm- 
atfiected grace and noble simplicity of his designs. The boy 
in reading Homer is amused by the variety of incidents, aod 
warmed by the animated descriptions of his battles. Be* 
peated perusals however can only inspire him with a re* 
lish for the harmony of th^ versification, the accuracy of the 
descriptions, and dbe admirable variety of the characters. 
Thus by the force of habit and reflection the man of taste is 
formed : even his faculties of seeing and hearing become 
more acute by exercise ; and he gradually acquires a true re- 
lish for all the particular and latent beauties of which ia 
^rly life he had no adequate conception. 

The advance of national taste h similar to the progress 
of taste from childhood to manhood. When the attention 
at an unpcJidhed people is first directed to works of ai^) they 
are captivated by mere novelty ; and the rudest paintings 
and most unpolished verses obtain their applause. I^?^' 
portion as superior efforts of genius are made, the opinion 
of the judicious part of the public, at least, becomes moie 
correct ; and what at first delighted is finally rejected wth 
disapprobation* As soon as comparisons are made between 
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^iMttkt producttons of the ssnne kind, true taste is brought 
into action, its decisions are caUed for, and the justness of 
•Its difircriminatiens is aniversally acknowledged. The pol* 
ished contemporaries of Horace blushed at the praises, which 
Iheir ancestors had bestowed upon the rude dialogues of Plau- 
tus, and were charmed with the polite and elegant comedies 
fereace* The taate of refined persons of the present age 
is more favourable to the delicate humour of Addison. 
and the pointed satire of Swift, than the broad burlesque of 
Habelais, or the indecent scenes of Beaumont and Fletchen 
By our ancestors, romances which contained the marvellous 
adventures of wandering knights, distressed dnmsels, and 
formidable giants, intermixed with exaggerated sentiment 
and inflated passion, cold description and intricate ingdent, 
were read with eargemess. As however the improving good 
sense of the nation began to dislike works that were the off- 
spring (^ mere fiction, many of the more modem writers 
have shown their abilities in the composition of novels, which 
I^ase in proportion as they embellish the scenes of tiature 
with lively colours, introduce probable, yet uncommon inci- 
dents, describe the passions with warmth, and paint such 
characters, as, without deviating too far from real life, strike 
by their novelty and spirit. From the happy mixture of 
these ingredients, combined in various proportions, has re- 
sulted the popularity of Robinson Crusoe, Roderic Ran- 
dom, Tom Jones, and the Yicar of Wakefield. 

Hence it appears, that, as often as mankind have a fair 
opportunity of making proper comparisons, true taste always 
triumphs over false. Good models quickly attract judicious 
admirers ; the offspring of caprice and licentious imagination 
sinks gradually into neglect and oblivion ; and succeeding 
ages, profiting by the errors and miscarriage of the past, and 
persevering in repeated trials, make more rapid and close 
approaches to the regions of nature and truth. 
- This refinement in national taste is not more observable 
at one period of time, than degeneracy is at another. After 
the great standards of literature had been erected by the 
writers of the Augustan age, the taste of the Romans in suc- 
ceeding times was vitiated by affectation and a rage for no- 
velty. The copiousness of Cicero, the correctness of Vir- 
gil, and the perspicuity of Caesar gave way to the elaborate 
neatness of Pliny, the lofty but sometimes puerile flight & of 
Lucan, and the affected sententiousness of Seneca. The 
same degeneracy was visible in all the arts. The elegant 


•ddpliirt wMdi Aiioratd tlie mlnmii of Ti*»jM m» fmciBtt4>- 
•d t^ the bmwK> rdievo of a ruder kifid» which surroucids ihe 
cohima q{ Conetttitiiie ; imd die pictorevy latelv discoveied 
iiwottg ibe nim^of Herculaaeum and Pooipeit, prove that the 
art of paintiog was oa the decline about the aaoie period- 
Soeceediog ages timk much lower in the ^cak of imitatjve 
esceUeoce; or, in other words^, contributed to briog badt 
Ae aavage atate of maakind, since the Goths ai^ Vandak, 
liarbaroiis. cooqiaeroni of Boose, waged war again^ the art^i 
m well as the persons of their foes. In one of th? dark^tf 
ages of Crothic igoonmce the worhs of Cicero, Taclt^ui^ smtf 
%Awy were puUicly oommttted to die flames iaatmo^ eveijr 
part of Christendom^ by order of a bigotted pope ; i^d con* 
aidering that such persecution was cairied on against literpr 
ture, we oanaot be surprised that at the same tijue a childish 
{day of words was regarded as e^yquisite wit, and the wilct 
est rhapsodies, 'devsFtitaite of die smallest intQrmixtin:^ of ge» 
aUia, were applna^^ as ecHrect pompositions. 

But evan when d»e arts have obtaii^d st high degree ti( 
perfection^ die common people never reach any refinemaxK 
of taste, except in those re^markable cases, when a peculiar 
art eoineides with their natural temper, and has been long 
^dvated and admired. The Athenians could decide \prith 
accuracy ii^on the merits of Demosthen^ as a public speak« 
er ; and in the present age the Italians are celebrated as ex- 
cellent judges of music* Inmo^ countries, novelty in every^ 
jionn of extravagance, broad humour, and caricature paint* 
^ngs and drawings aft>Fd the greatest delight to the pi^pu-r 
lace* Tlus pr-eferesice is congenial with, their general love 
^f coarse pleasures, and xlistinguisbes the multitude frc»a 
the more polite classes of every nation* The inferior orders 
p£ society are therefore disqualified from deciding upon the 
merits of the fine arts ; and the department of taste is con** 
sequendy confined to persons enllgbtened by education, and 
conversant with the world, Mirbose views ox nature, art, and 
mankind, are enlarged by an extensive range of observadoa^ 
and elevated far above gross ignorance and vulgar preji>- 
dice* 

Still, however, persons of cultivated taste must be sensi- 
ble, that there are limits, to which the improvement of taste 
ou^t to be confined, as if they wish to enjoy the largest share 
of pleasure that it is capable of affording* 

lUght ever rdgns its stated bounds between. 
And taste, Hke morals^ loves the golden mean. 

Mason's Fresnoy, L 98L 
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Is it not possiUe that our decisions may beecme tod fastis 
diotts, and that our judgment may be occupi^ only indis*^ 
ceming trivial fauks, and thus may divert the attention from 
those great and distinguishii^ beauties, whith called forth 
all the soul of the writer or artist f This dsspositicm of mm4 
is like an extreme irritabiliity tii temper, or a weak texture 
of nerves, which is liable to be disordered by the slightenl 
accidents, and which so far from being proofs of aound 
health, are rather s3a3aptoms of in&rmity ^d disease. The 
feelings of that connoisseur are not to be envied, who turns 
from the majestic fori^s and glowing eoiours cf Bdbcas, «i 
displayed in the marriage of Mary ^ Medicis, t0 ea:isure 
the introduction of flying cupids and other allegortcai 
figiures^nor can he be denied to sacrifice h» pleasure to 
petty discernment, who prides . hiaiself upon dtseovering 
that in the spirited equestrian figures of Charles at Charing 
Cross, and of Lpuis XVI. w^ch formerly adotned iha 
Place de Vendome at Paris, girths are wanted to ijlie sad^ 
dies ; that the fingers of the V^^us de Medipis are wkhoist 
joints, and that some reverses of the exquisite 6reefc faedala 
pf the Syrian and Egyptian kings are of riftde execution* 
Such nicety of observation is by no meaiB demable ; m^ in* 
9tead of enlarging the circle of inental pleasures, which as 
the great exceUence <^ taste, it ccmtributes tocoi^cttbem^ 
smd makes a persofi severe in his censure of defects, which 
he ought to excu^ fer the uAe of the beauties to which th^ - 
are sdlied. 

*^ There is more true txte in drawing forth one tet^end 
l^esiMy^ than in ohserviag a hundred obvioitsimparfeetionsa 
ti3« first proves that our spirit co-operates with thai of the ^ 
artist ; the second shows nothing more, than ihsit we have 
^es, and ths^ we use tiiem to very fitde purpose*'^ Wd>b 
cm painting, p. 13. 

Th^ man of taste extei»is his obserratimis to ithe appear** 
ances of nature, as weU as the prod«ictions of art* He dis^ 
covers beaulies wherever ^ey are to be found in the w^orka 
fkf Ood aad of man, and is charmed viih the harmopy umA 
order of the diiferent 'parts of the creatioii, and wifdi the 
caodl^Bs variety of new lobjects, whiidi nature preaents to hia 
view* The flowers as^they disdose their vivid hues, tba • 
«aimals that msnv^ in comely symmetry, the aceant thatAOW 
spreads its smooth surface, and now heaves its tempestuous 
waves on high, the mountains that swell in rugged majesty^ 
the vaHeys clothed in verdant attire, the splendid iuuii- 
nary whose beams disclose the btautxes of the world, and 
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who decks the fiice tsi nature widi brighter charms, die blue 
concave of heaven spangled with countless stars, and illu* 
rained hy die soft efiitlgence of the moon— all these come 
under the abservation orf* taste, and supply it with abundant 
•oorces of enjoyment* 
Taste presides with supreme authority over all the de- 

Sint arts* There are none so low in their sufosenriency^ to 
e uses of mankmd, as not to afford subjects for its deci- 
Mons* It extends'its influence to dress, furniture, and equip- 
age ; but presides, as in its most distinguished and eminent 
provinces, over poetry, eloquence, painting, architecture, 
sculpture, and music ; because among them genius takes its 
unbounded range, and exerts its fullest power. 

By OsKtus is generalhr meant a disposition of nature 
whidi qualifies any one for a peculiar employment in life : 
hut in its highest sense, considered with reference to the 
fine arts, it may be described to be diat faculty of the mind 
which vmittsthe freate$t ijuiekncss ofsenstbiUty^ and fervour 
of imagination^ to an extraordinary eaoe in associating the 
most remote ideas in the most striking' manner.^ However 
bold and adventurous the man of genius may be in his 
flights of fiemcy, he seldom soars without the guidance of 
judgment ; for judgment will not often be fbimd to desert 
the art, which is its peculiar and favourite subject. He de- 
lights to strike out a new and <n*iginal track, and^perfcHdms 
Without eflbrt, under the powerful influence of that enthu- 
siasm, which ^ves spirit to all his works, what was nearer 
before attempted or executed.. He disdahis not the aid of 
other minds, but studies^ their productions with care ; and 
while he is cautifous not to contract a bigotted attachment 
Id any particular predecessor, he enlarge die circle of his 
ideas with the perfections that are dispersed among many 
artists or writers, and appropriates them to his^own use, by 
givh^ them superior energy, elegance, and splendoor. He 
dius aspires toexcelience peculiar to himself, by giving grace 
to the Utde, and dignity to dw mean ; by diffusing anair of 
ttovetef aaound the most fandiliar objects ; by painting nature 
m every' pieasnig form, attitude and colour.; and by expi«s- 
sing a^wiUthe power&d emodons of- the passions. In the 
wide, circle of;art and nature he assumes whatever form he 
dioose8,and in every form, defights by novelty, capdvaies 

* Diyden's Lett^ to Howard, vol i, jj^ 4T. Aken^e's Pleasures o£ 
the Ims^giiiation, book i. Webb on Painting, Poetry, and Music, p. 15L 
Du Bq8| too. u* p. 14. Re^QolOsy p« 203^ 31S» 213, 237, 266. 
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by^beaut^t or astonishes by sublimity* Eveiy art is a r€»^ 

htclc of genitts^ whether it strikes the mind with admira* 
tion in the attractive loveKness of the Venus de Medicis, in 
the sublimity of a chorus of Handel, or in the divine Ma,^ 
donna of Raphael. Literary productions present it to us in 
the Battles of Homer, the Odes of Pindar, Dryden, and 
Gray, and the tragedies of Sophocles and Shakspeare; 
The m'an of genius cannot possibly from the 'natural imper- 
fection of mortals, be always equal, and sublime* Like 
the eagle, he does not pursue his course at the same height 
to which he occasionally riws ; but stiil, if ever he des- 
eeods, the same- original character and the same majesty a^ 
visible, as he walks upon earth, which distinguish bim when 
soaring to the skies* 

• As Ais rare and wonderful faculty of genius is free and 
unrestrained in the exercise of its powers, and the extent 
of its operation9, so is it likewise unconfihed in its origin* 
It is the. offspring of no particular country or age, although' 
some particular places and times are more prolific in its 
productions than others^ In the early periods of Grecian 
history the sun of genius shone, forth with full splendour 
in Homer, iEschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Pindar, Theo- 
critus, Plato, Demosthenes, Praxiteles, Phidias, and Apel- 
les* When Rome attempted to emulate Greece in the 
elevation of arts and literature, it fired the bosoms of 
liucretius, Virgil, Horace, TibuUus, Livy, and Cicero* 
After a long night of mental darkness, it rose again in 
Dante, Ariosto, Tasso, and Raphael; and finally penetrated 
the Island of Great Britain, to illuminate Shakspeare, 
M3ton, Dryden, and Thomson* 

Genius never displays its peculiar power so much as by 
taking its flight from the incidents of its own experieiice, 
and ascending, to the heights of invention. The painter 
and the poet look around upon all the worics of nature, com- 
pare her various forms with each other, mark their defects 
and excellences with a penetrating eye, and from this wide 
survey acquire a just idea of beauty. Thus from the se- 
lect charms of various nymphs did Zeuxis compose the 
inimitable figure of his Helen ; and thus did Cicero, who 
relates the anecdote with peculiar elegance of description^ 
model his own flowing style, and frame his luminous com- 
position by studying the copiousness of Plato, the energy 
of Demosthenes, and the sweetness of Isocrates. Cicero 
de Inventione, lib. ii* Quint, lib. x, c. i* By words or 
by colours the man of genius expresses an exact reseno 
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U«D«e of iIk apd tely yg, wliich fills and suUfanes hitfimcTi 
Not that by such a refinement he ever deserts nature, for 
dien he would only describe the phantoms of a disordered 
knellect ; but by confining the offspring of his invention 
within the limits of good sense and probability, he gives 
more beauty to description, mere strength to passion, more 
grace, dignity, and perfection to character, than sre U6U- 
wUy to be met with in real life. The chief merit of thii 
representadon of ideal excellence consists in marking ao 
object with such peculiar features, as are emineady just, 
natural^ and attracting, at the same time that the plefunini 
derived from diese circumstances is increased by a hafff 
effort I to esalt the dignity of man, and refine tbe charms 
of nature* live prolific powers of the mind occupied con* 
dnuatty in combining remote images, in selectingp the 
choicest circumstances, and in contrasting opposite passkms 
and effects, produced die landscapes of Claude Lorxaine, 
the cartoons of Ba4>hael, imd the characters and actioos of 
the Iliad. 

If genius, which is the soul and the animating principle 
of invention, both in literature and tlie fine arts, be vraxted, 
ne other excellence of an inferior kind can compei»ate its 
absence. An heroic poem, or a tragedy, may be 'writtea 
widi the most exact attention to the rules of criticisin, the 
versificadon may be polished and faaraionioust^^ mi^ he 
replete with fine morality, and enlivened by brillkfit ima- 
gery : yet stiH a work may have few charms to fix the atten* 
tion of a judicious reader, l^red of the insipidity and 
tsuneness of a narrative in verse, he quits the Henriade of 
Voltaire for the llliad of Homer ; and after having confin- 
ed his reluctant eye to t!^ cold sentim^its of Cato, afS^ 
the lofty diction of Irene, he flies wkh redoubled pieasiie 
to the eventful scenes and fervid passions delineated^ 
Macbeth and Othello. 

Hence it appears, that to strike Ae mind with force and 
surprise, to impress upon every one its own vivid and 
glowing sensations, to set all objects strongly and perfectly 
before the fancy, and to produce a kind of dramatic effect, 
as if persons were acting, and objects were presented before 
our eyes, are the certain effects of genius. Homer, the 
great father of epic poetry, moves us by a kind of enchant- 
ment, and seiaes die mind by the irresistible magic of 
his art. He resembles his own Demodocus*, the bBnd 

• Horaeri Odyss. Ub. viii, L 62, &c lib. xiii, L 28, &c Othello, act 
]. «oeae3. 
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afid venerable hsard of Phaeada, who by bis aaiihatitig 
tKmg and powerful harmony roiiises the passiqn^ atvih, 
and fires the 80ai with alternate joy and griefr Shakspeare, 
4ie immortal dramatist of the British ^age, is like hn. awk 
Othetlo, when c(»iversi&g with DesdetBona, «» he esciees 
tlie strongest iaateresi in diose who listsen tohis deserijmoiiSy 
and gives even to repetition the pc^aent charms of Love and 
deligiit. The memory grasps with a strong and.Lastk^ 
hcAd the works of such a genius. What is cmce read is 
larely forgotten ; aiM what has heen once enjoyed' by the 
j^ader is always recoUeeted, without any diminution <rf,tfae 
iirst pleasure. 'Who can peruse without emotkMk^ or call 
to n^iud without feeling the mingled, sensations of {^asure 
ai^ surprise which he origii^lly felt, the parting interview 
of Hector and Andromache in die lliady the convefBortioA 
of Macbeth with his wife after the murder of Ehinoan, aitd 
the wild and terrific dcBunciations. of theJBkued of Gray f * 

The fondness, which superficial observers express, for 
i^w and extraordinary objects^ usually fluctuates in uncer- 
tainty, and is frequendy founded on caprice ; but true tas<jb 
is ever regulated by a fixed staad'ard^. This standard is 
supported by the impartiid senidmeuts of the judicious smd 
the eniEighteilied ; and the authority of such decisions de- 
pends not upon the consent of persons of any cmietary m 
particular, when national prejudices or local habits pervert 
the judgment* It is not founded upon the partiality of a 
few admirers^ who raise an author to temporary distiQe^^ 
tioo; but it is an union of just conclusions, dedtrced from 
isound principles of reason. It is derived from, the concua?* 
rent voices of men of various ages and nations, possessed 
of enlarged and cultivated understandings, who^ have sur*> 
veyed the works of genius with close -attention, and Imve 
recorded in animated descriptions the Linpressioz» madk 
upon their minds* This authority has stamped its appro*' 
bation upon works which have obtained the. general applause, 
pf all ages and countries^ and nuist still continue to produce 
a. similar eiSect, so long as the intellectual powers of num 
remain the same ;•— so long as his imagination and his heart 
are capable of being effected by all that is beautiful^ pathetic, 
and sublime. 

The public opinion seldom fixes the stamp of permanem: 
approbation upon works of goiiua before a considerable 

. * P^plds's Discourses, p. 295. Elements of Criticism, vd. li^ p, 
497. l5u Bqs, torn, ii, ,p, 336, Polite Literature, voL ii, p. 30. 
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time hat elapsed. Fame is a plant that comet late to matu- 
rity I and it never floarahes more vigorously, takes deeper 
root, or puts fcfrih more luxuriant brandies, than after it 
has been checked hi its early growth. Those woiis, whici 
are higMy eommended as soon as they are published, rare^ 
maintain their renmtation dirough succeedmg age^ because 
their daim to distinction is built upon limited vieirsof 
nature, the fashions, the follies, or the vices of the tfanes. 
Their attractions cease as soon as the origuiala £bcmiwlucb 
they are taken are impaired or destroyed by age. Hk 
HudHnrat of Butl^, shares the fate of all occasioned ssm^ 
and is nour more praised than read. The poems oi Chup 
chilly and the life of Tristram ^iandy, have gradually d^ 
chncd in popularity, since the deatn of their respective 
midiors. What degree of applause have the Probatiosaiy 
Odea, or the scurrilous producticms of Peter Pindar, to 
expect from the dispassicmate and cool jud^ent of a dis* 
tantage? 

£any iinme is sddom the harbinger of future f^mrj* 
While ^ public opinion is depressed too low by the envy 
of rfvflis and detractors, or raised too high by llie flatteiy 
of injudicious friends, no fair decbion can be expected* 
Time alone can overcome these obstructions and cause the 
agitation and the conflict of prejudice and partiality to »i* 
side. A considerable period may indeed elapse bdbre m 
equitable posterity will make amends for the injustice of 
thneir forefsthers ; but in the mean time diis soothing cofl- 
soktioii may cheer the drooping spirits of neglected ge^us 
— 4hat a few years will put an end to the attacks of shnder 
and envyrthat though his works may oudive the partiality 
of friends, they will triumph over the malignity of enemie^J 
that they^will pass like gold from the furnace pure and on* 
hurt, through variations of taste and changes of maimers; 
and that the longer they remain, ^e brighter will be th«f 
fame, and the more durable their honour. The final de« 
eision of mankind is seldom if ever wrong, because it re- 
sets from the upright motives and unprejudiced examina- 
tion of those who have no interest in trsKiucing merit, or 
in depriving it of reward. Tte animosity of pjuty spir* 
for a long time obstructed the reputation of the Paradise 
Lost ; and the productions of Shakspeare and of Racine 
obtaii^ their just emimation, not from their contOTpot*' 
ries, but from the generations that succeeded them''^* 

* « On the whole it seems to me, said Sr Joshua Rcyndds, vith 
his usual justueds of observation, that thieve is but one pi^di^S P"^' 
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Atxthority leftds ksasBistance to regidateprivate judgment; 
but its dictates are. not so rigorous, nor its decisions sir 
arbitrary, as to exclude the privilege which every cme may 
rightly claim, of judging for himself. It is not because 
Aristotle, Horace, and Quintilian have laid down the rules 
of criticism, that we Inust implicitly bow to their authority^ 
It is because their rules are derived from the works which 
they criticize^*— works which have been distinguished by 
the admiration of the most improved partof mankind, from 
ibeir &rst appearance to the present times* It is therefore 
with ^Qod reason Lon^nus W made the concurrent ap- 
plause of persons of different ages, various characters and 
languages, a criterion of the true sublime. Tiie sensible part 
of mankind, as we have before remarked, posses in com- 
mon the principles of taste, to which every production of 
literature and the arts may be referred. But it may abate 
th.e vanity of those who judge with precipitation, to recpl? 
lect how often their final determinations have differed from 
their first opinions. From an impatience of control, a pride 
of singularity, and a rage for novelty, we may revolt against 
the established decrees of the republic of letters, and the 
schools of the arts : but mature reflection upon the grounds 
on which these decrees were pronounced, more complete ' 
and more distinct views of nature, and our own more en* 
^larged experience, will induce us to allow their propriety, 
imd acknowledge their justice* We may think indeed that 
the chain of prescription is apt to bind us too closely ; but, 
if we proceed up<m right principles, we shall at length come 
to the exact point, from which we were eager to rec^e* 
We shall abandon the pride of singularity as puerile and^ 
weak, and be happy to enlist under the standard of the 
sagacious part of mankind. ^^ The addition of other men's 
judgment is so far from weakening, as is the opinion of 
many, our own, that it will iashion and consolidate those 
ideas of exceUence, which tuy in their birth feeble, iH'shaped, 
and confused ; but which are finished and put in order by 
the authority and practice of those, whose works may be 
said to have been consecrated by having stood the test of 
aiges." Beynolds's Discourses. 

ctplc which regulates and gives stability to every art. The works, whe- 
ther of poets, painters, moralists, or nistorians, which are buih upon 
general natare, five for ever ; while those which de^nd for their exist- 
f^nce uppD particular customs and habits, a partisd view of nature, or the 
fiuctuaUon of fashion can only be coeval with that which first raised thei^i 
from^ct)6Curity, Present time apd future may be considered as rivals; 
and he who solicits the one, must expect to be discountenanced by the 
0lihcrf^ Discourses, p. 146. 
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The tales of Ovid delight the imttginstion of boys, at a 
time when they peruse many passages of Yir^l with indif* 
ference : in riper years they gradually experience an alter- 
ation of opinion, and applaud the correctness and delicacy 
of the one, in proportion as they disapprove the improbahle 
fictions and puerile descriptions of the. other. The glowing 
and gorgeous tints of the Florence school ]Jease the eye at 
the first view ; but it requires time and comparison to relish 
the simple majesty and sublime forms of the Roman artists* 

Of a pure and correct taste, the genuine offspring is can- 
did and enlightened criucism* A good critic answers to the 
character which Pope has so finely drawn of Longinus% 
He is 

" An ardent iti^^, vho, faithful to his trust. 
With wai*nith gives sentence, and is always jusf* 

It ia his province to determine the general laws of the 
arts, to assign their beauties to particiilar classes, and to ex- 
plain the reasons of their affecting the mind with pleaaurt* 
He observes irregularities with a penetrating eye, and dis- 
covers that precise character of excellence or defect, by 
which every work is respectively marked* 

Although such is the proper description of a critic, we 
may venture to pronounce, that all who are commonly 
known by that name have not an equal claim to. our appro- 
bation* Scatiffer^ the enthusiastic admirer of Yirgil, endea- 
youred to raise the fame of that elegant poetby depreciatii^ 
Homer ; and the deep and various learning displayed in his 
critical works is but a slight palliation for the weakness of 
%h arguments, and the violence of his prejudices* Hurd^ the 
ingenious annotator on Horace, is deservedly esteemed as 
tn eminent scholar, and a correct writer : but surely in his 
critical productions he discovers macfa cold precision of re- 
l^ark, and much fondness for systematic trifling* War^ 
hurt^n^ considered as a commentator on Shakspeare, showed 
a.great degree of ingenuity ; but it was too often exerted 
Urithout judgment and without taste* He only saw jn his 
author what he predetermined to see, and thus frequently 
sacrificed the sepse of Shakspeare to the caprices of his own 
fancy* He amuses his readers by bis specious arguments^ 
.more than he instructs them by his explanation of obscure 
passages* Comprehensive as was the mind- of yohnaon^ his 
judgment was often perverted by prejudice; and in his 
ICiivcs of the English Poets^ much as they aboucijl with solid 
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obset>vations, and just principles of criticism, he bad too lit- 
tle relish for works of pure imagination, and was too sparing 
an his concessions to the muses of Milton and of Gray. If 
we wish to be directed to authors, who were eminent for 
correctness of taste, we may select in painting Fresnoy^ 
Fasarif sind Heyholds; in music, Burneif; in eloquence, 
Cicero and ^intUiam and in pcfetry, Horace^ Pope^ Gray 
and the Wartons. These were critics, who had the singular 
merit of teaching tfhat art in which they were themselves 
distinguished ; and their own works sire an example and an 
illustration of their rules* They knew the difficulty that 
attends every attempt to reach the summit of excellence ; 
and therefore, in the distribution of their censure ^nd their 
praise, they were considerate, generous, and. candid. . Their 
various knowledge, extensive experience, ^nd reiine^ judg- 
ment,. .(|ualiiied them for their important office as arbiters of 
floerit ; and diey: deserve;^ earnest attention of the public, 
when th^ preside at die tribunal of taste, and pas9 sentence 
lipon the works of liteFatire^ind the arts. . 


-- «ii'ii^» 


CHAPTER n. 

THE SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

MUSIC and poetry considered. as conveying a very 
high degree of pleasure to the ear and the imagination, en- 
gage the immediate notice of the critic : paintings which 
is an equal sourte of gratification to the eye, as properiy 
belongs to the province of the coniioisseuri as music. 


I. MUSIC. 


" What kinds (^f muskal tones are most grateful to the ear f 
Such as are produced by the vocal organ. And next to 
singing what kinds of sounds are most pleasing? Those 
which approach the nearest to Vbcal. /Which are they? 
Such as can be sustained, swelled, and ditninisheti at plea- 
aure.. Of these the first ip rank are the violin, flute, and ^ 
Hautbois. But what instrument is capable of the greatefit^ 
effects f The organ ; which can not only imitate a number 
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of his youth. His bouI is meked with tender- 
inexpreosiblet and his passion to return home produces 
m deep despondency) which nothing but the enjoyment of 
these beloved objects can eflfectaaUy remove"*^. 
- Nor is the mind less pleasingly affected by the power of 
aacred music when the various > excellence of melody and 
harflttony is united in its subjects* How graceful to a good 
ear are the antheans of Kent, Boyce, and Hayes, when 
aang by some of the best choristers ; whom St* James's 
l^apd; Magdalen College^ Oxford; and Trinity, Cam- 
bridge, can boast ;*"->and how divine are the airs of Handel 
when warbfed from the lips of a Mara, a Billington, and 
a Harrison ! They disengage our minds from the vulgar 
objects of life, luU our passions and our cares to repose, 
and remind us of the: pleasure enjoyed by our first parents 
when listensag to the music of the angels in the gaidea of 
Eden. - - 


r 


How often from the steep 


Of echcung hill or thicket have we heard 
Celestisd vcices to the midnight air, 
Sde, or responsive each to others iKxte, 
, Singpg their great Creator ^ Oft bi bands 
Wmle they keep watch, or nightly rouq^ig walk^ 
With heav«nl)r tOach of instrumental sounds 
In fufl harmonic number join^, their songs 
Divide the ni^ and fift our thoughts to heaven. 

Paradise Lost, book 4. 

• • * 

. In perfect and full Aorjnpisyi the dilFerent parts of a mu- 
sical composition are so combined and justly adapted, tiiat 
no discord results from their numben The various notea 
ure so ingeniously blended, there is such ^n happy union of 
the loud and the soft tones, of stringed and of wind instru- 
ments, of vocal and instrumental power, that the ear is 
filled, not overwhelmed ; transported, nor c^istracted. , The 
efficacy of the principles upon which harmony depends is 
80 great, that they are able even of themselves, without 
calling in the aid of the passions, to produce considerable 
pleasure. To be sensible of this pleasure, however, de- 
pends as much upon skill as a practitioner, as upon taste as 
a connoisseun 

The prevailing fashion of the present times is by no means 

* The bands belonging to the Swiss regiments in- the Fr«ich service 
were prohibited from playing this tune t» the Swiss, as it )iad caused 
many of them tp desert 
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favourable lo the union of tbe bett efforts cf poetfy^ with 
the noblest productions of music* Handel indeed *gnipe 
pew charms to the lyric music of Dryden, and Ame com* 
posed the opera of Artaxerxes in the most delightful styles 
JBttt the sound and the sense, far from possessing uniform 
spirit^ are in. more recent productions, especially in several 
Italian operas, a heavy burthen upon the exertions of each 
other* The most insipid airs are not ^* married to immor- 
tal verse," but united to unmeaning woids, and their allt- 
ance is forced and imnatural* Nothing indeed can be more 
tiresome or absurd than recitative in genersd* It has nei* 
ther the charm of singing, nor the intdUgifole expression of 
plain speech, as it consists of an unmeaning quantity of notes 
brought together to die confusion of all sense. *^ What ean 
be more contrary to nature than the ainging a whole piecft 
from beginning to end, as if the persons represented were 
ridiculously matched, and hed agreed to setde in mutic 
both the most common and most important aflairs of life* 
Is it to be imagined that a master calls his servant, or sends 
him on an ernuid singing ; that one friend imparts a secret 
lo another singing ; that men deliberate in council, and that 
orders in the field of battle are ^iven singing; and that mM 
are melodiously killed with swords and darts i This is 
the downright way to lose the life of representation, which 
without doubt is preferable to that of harmony ; for har- 
mony ought to be no more thtm a bare attendant, and the 
great masters of the stage have introduced it as pleasing, not 
as necessary, after they^have performed all that relates to %e 
subject and discourse. Nevertheless, our thoughts mn 
more upon the performers than the hero in the opera, and 
Viganoni and Morelli are seldom out of our. minds* The 
mind not being able to conceive a hero that sings, runs 
to the actor or the actress; and there i& no question but 
that in our most fashionable operas, Banti, or Balla are a 
hundred times more thought of than Zenobia, or Dido**^*" 
In our most fashionable concerts, instrumental- perfonii- 
imce is, in many instances, carried to such a degree of vi« 
^ious refinement, that one sense is gratified at die expense 

* '^These remarks of St Evremond relate to the mancal tragedy 
of the ItaJioDs. With respect to the imirical comedy or hurjelta, ti 
affords an additional proot how little music, as such, is ab^ to sup- 
i>ort itsetf. In the tnigic opera it borrows aid from the timidly of 
the poetry ; in the comic &om the powers of ridioile, • to which me- 
^ has not the least relatios," Hswiins on Mui^, p. 74 IMkct* 
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of angther; since it is converted into an amui^emefit for the 
eye, rather than a delight to the ear, or a solace to thd 
mind* The brilliant execution of an eminent performer, 
displayed in tome has^ and trifling symphony, quartetto, 
or quintetto of his own is regarded as an excellence of the 
first yalue* Salomon, Pinto, and Raimondi are recom-> 
mended for haUtual skill, and mechanical dexterity, and 
the rapidity with which they can run through passages in 
the smallest space of time* The audience judge of such 
music by the difficulty of its execution ; they lavish their 
praise upon the principal performer, but are unmoved by 
the music, and their applause operates as an encourage* 
ment to new extravagance of the same kind. But amid 
this prevailing taste which leads to what is capricious * and 
desultory, a judicious hearer seeks for delight in the com- 
positions of Purcell, Jomelli, Handel, and Haydn. He 
prefers the steady and spirited performance of their works 
to the modish refinements in practice, and what are deem-' 
ed the improvements in the power of execution ; becstuse 
htftels that the productions of these great composers are 
original and spinted, truly grand and affecting, and exert 
the sweetest influence of harmony over his mind* 


II. PAINTXKG. 

Ilie art of painting gives the most direct and expressive 
representation of objects ; so that probably for this reason 
it was originally employed by many nations, before the in- 
troduction of letters, to communicate their thoughts and to 
convev intelligence to distant places. The Egyptians pour- 
trayed their ideas by tracing the resemblance of plants and 
animals; and the Mexicans conveyed to their empercM* 
Moptezuma the information of the arrival of the Spaniards 
upon their coasts, by sending him a picture representative 
<M the event. TTie pencil may be said to write a universal 
language ; for eve^ one can instantly understand the mean- 
ing of a painter, provided he be faithful to the rules of his 
art. His. skill enables him to open the various scenes cf 
jiature at one view; and by his delineation of the striking 
effects of passion, he hxstantaneously penetrates axid agi- 
tates the soul of the spectator. The influence of the pen- 
cil indeed is so great and extensive, that its productions 
have constantly been the delight of all countries of the 
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world, and of all seasons of life^i^. Poetrjr aiid painting 
are sister arts ; if the latter borrow many subjects ttom the 
former, the obligation i^ repaid by the glowinc; metaphors 
and striking illustrations, with which painting requites 
poetry. The Grecian painters caught many of &eir finest 
ideas from pqfit» and historians* The imagination of ^hidias 
was aided in forming his Olympian Jupiter by the sublime 
description of Homer. The horrid story of Count Ugolino 
and his family, as described in the expressive strains of 
Dante^ in his Inferno, gave a noble subject to the bas-relief 
of Michael Angelo, and was afterwards as afibctingly re- 
presented by the masterly pencil of Reynolds. Gray, when 
describing the bard, says, 

'* Loosehis be^vn}, and hoaiy hair , 

Streamed, like a meteor, to the troubled air :*' 

He is supposed to have recollected the celebrated picture 
of Raphael, at Florence, representing the Supreme Being, 
in the vision of !Ezekiel. 

A good picture produces a momentary enchantment, 
carries us beyond ourselves, and either transports us into 
the midst of the most delightful scenery, or places us by 
the side of saints, martyrs, and heroes. It brings before 
us the most eminent persons, either living or dead, charms 
the imagination with their ideal presepce, and assists us 
while we contemplate their persons, and examine the ex- 
pression of their features, to recal the memory of their vir-' 
tues. It amuses the eye with the views of nature, however 
remote the original scenes may be from the spectator, and 
gives to the Swede or the Russian the fair portrait of Cir- 
cassian beauty, or the bright and smiling objects of Italian 
scenery. The landscapes of Claude Lorraine delight the 
eye with the rich selection of palaces, extensive prospects, 
and glowing skies. The sea yiews of Vandervelde are 
justly admired for truth and accuracy. The portraits of 
Vandyke charm by lively expression of character, grace of 
design, and delicacy of colouring. Hogarth displays that 
just representation of common manners, which conveys to 
every spectator a moral lesson. 

* Richaitbom chap. L Quintilian, lib. xii, c. 10. Reynolds, d. 101. 
The peculiar beantibs of the great masters of the Italian schools are 
finely touched by Freanoy. 1. 519, &c. His poem De Jrte Grafihka^ 
with the translation of Mason, and the notes of Reynolds, furnishes tlie 
. general ndes df the art, and therefore may supply tne principles of cri- 
ticism. 
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Where stim^nuilx^mgndaiiioiiBiBce^ 
The pomp oTiouy, and the shame of vice 
Reacaed through the laughing eye the mended nund. 
And moral humoor spcrtive art refined. 
Wlule fleetiDS mannert a» mimnely shown. 
Aft the dear praniect qq the mirror throws; 
While truth of chaxaeter eacactljr hit. 
And drest in all the dyes of comic wit ; 
Wlttle Aese in Fieldmg^g page deMght supply, 
Sq Icagtli^pcidl wkhnia pen shall vie. 

Hayley on Psdntin^ 

But of all pictures .noiie are so interesting in the display 
of figures, none so powerful in effect, as the historicfi^ 
since they represent a momentary drama. This branch of 
the art maintains the same 8>uperiority over all others, 
which tragedy has acquired over epigrams, pastorals, and 
satires* The effect of such pictures depends upon pro- 
priety of ex{»'C»8ion, smd dignity of subject ; but the tie 
which unites the different characters to each other, and' 
produces a perfect whole, is the connexion of the subor- 
dinate figures with the principal one. There is great ele- 
gance of figures, and brilliancy of Colouring, in the Pem- 
broke Family, by Vandyke, at Wilton ; but the picture is 
very deficient in the excellence of which we are speaking. 
£ach individual of the group forms a distinct portrait, and 
is no otherwise connected with the rest than as they are all 
painted upon the same canvass* Such a defect ivt a point 
^o essential to historical painting, may remind us of the 
assemblage c^ uncomiected stories, which compose the 
Orlando Furioso of Ariosto,andthe Fairy Queen of Spenser. 

This beauty 'of composition is displayed in many cele- 
brated pictures, such as the Tent of Darius by Le Brun, 
St. Paul preaching before Felix, by Raphael, the Presenta^ 
tion in the Temple, and the taking down of Christ from 
the cross by Rubens ; and the last Supper by Poussiu*. 

* The characters of Michael Angelo^ Raphael, Pousan, Rubens, 
s^id Vandyke are finely touched by Hayley in the following passage: 
Inflamed by ^nius with suhlimest rage. 
By toil unwearied, and unchiUed by age. 
In the tine frenzy of exalted thought. 
Gigantic Angelo his wonders wrought ; 
And high by native strength of spirit rais*d. 
The mijg;hty Homer of the pencil blaz'd. 
Taste, tancy, judgment, afi on Rafthad smiled ; 
Of grandeur and of grace the darling cliild : 
Truth, passicm, character, his constant aim^ 
Both in the human, and the heavei^ frame ; 


9he death of ^eaetal Wblle, and the BemErootion of La* 
nuRxs^by Wtevt, poaAes^ similar, merit* 

But of this miity cS design ik> happier instance cm per* 
kaps be addueecT than the Cartoon of Raphael; represent* 
ing the death of Ananias^. At the first glance we becoa^ 
interested in the awfbl scene. The place is a spacioiiia 
haiL The apoplectic figure prostrate on the ground, ki 
evidently Ananias, the victim of supernatural power« The 
soblitne and majestic 8t» Peter stands on a raised platform^ 
with his arm extended in a threatening manner, as if he 
kad just pronounced his doom. The terror occasioned by 
^e sudden stroke is expressed by the features of youth 
and middle age on each side the suiferer. Sapphira the 
accomplice and the wife of Ananias, is just approaching 
the ioitaX centre^ In this composition of near thirty figuroa 
none can be pointed out as a figure of common place or 
nseve .c^nyenknce ; they are linked to each other, and to 
the centt^, by one chain. All have room to act their pr6« 
per parts with reference to the main incident, and like the 
rays of a circle, all conduct the eye to the central point^. * 

The admirers of painting in thi^ country enjoy very £».•• 
vourabfe opportunities of surveying fine specimens of their 
favourite art. Pictures of inestimable value have of late 
been brought from abroad, and our collections bid fair to 
rival most of the celebrated cabinets upcm the contiifent* 
Since the French revolution London has become more than 
ev^r a repository of the choicest productions of the pwcil^ 

Th' enchanting painter rules the willing heart, 
And shines, the finished Virgil of his art. 
ITie sage Pouiarn, with pui-est fancy fi-aught. 
Portrayed the classic scene, as learning taught 
Proud of the praise by Rubens^ pencil won. 
Let Flanders boast her bold inventive son ! ^ 
Whose glowing hues magnificently shine, 
With warmth congemal to liis rich design : 
And him her second pride^ whose milder cxt^ 
From lively beauty caught its loveliest air. 
Who truth of character with grace combined. 
And in the speaking feature marked the mind. 
Her soft Vandyke^ while graceful portraits please, 
Shall reign the model of unrivalled ease. 

Hayley on Painting, p. 15, 20, 22. See his excellent Notes, and Rey- 
nolds's Discourses. 

* I am indebted kse this ex^unple'to. Mr. Fuseli's Lectures, which 
are replete with " thoudits thatbreathe» and words that bum." Such 
is his learning, profound insight into the heart, and refined taste, that 
eveiy reader must be hirfUy gratified by atudyingihem ;— for a supci* 
fidal penisal caimgt do web' jiistice. 
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A great imppMrcmeiit may eonseqiMndy be expected in ^ 
general taste, as an amateur has it in ms power to amtea- 
plate such numerous works of the masters before mentiaD- 
ed, in addidon to the delightful productions which dif^hy 
the boldness and grandeur of Michael Angelo, the wild 
^ fancy of Salvator Rosa, the brilliant colouaing of Tiiiaa, 
the graceful forms of GuidO| the chaste manner of Ccr- 
reggio, the elaborate accuracy and rich tints of Rembnmdt, 
the classic eiegance of Poussin, and the spirited expits- 
uon of Lodovico Carracci. 

They who take a pleasure to inspect collections of psunt- 
ings should endeavour to be accurate in their obscrvationi 
upon the works of celebrated masters, and try to discover 
the cause of the pleasing effects produced on their minds* 
▲ refinkd taste raised above the unmeaning gaze of admi- 
ration, can only be formed by studiously examining the 
whole of a composition, by exploring the truth, elegaoce 
and grandeur of the design, the grace of the figures, the 
resemblance to nature in the colouring, and the roapc 
touch of the pencil which gives warmth and spirit to every 
part. 

One principal requisite on which to found an accurate 
judgment in painting, is to be conversant with sacred tpd 
proline history; particularly the former, as many subjects 
of the finest pictures are taken from the bible* Another re* 
quisite is to study nature, so as to have fixed in the memo- 
ry exrict and beautiful images of every object that can enter 
into a compoaiition, and to accustom the eye not onl; to 
what is graceful and elegant in the human form, but wbst 
is striking and natural in trees, rocks, and rivers, as well 
as the different appearances of light and shadow which 
agreeably diversify the face of nature. By examining the 
peculiarity of colouring, we may in many instancei dist 
cover what constitutes the manner of the great masters* 
Every one is remarkable for some predominant tint* Black 
prevails in the pictures of Carlo Dolce, Caravaggioi Spag- 
noletto, Manfredi, and Valentino ; in some a paleness, as 
in Youet and Niccolo Poussin ; the puqile in the Bassaost 
and in 'JTeniers the grey. There are otbfer characteristic 
circumstances ; Correggio and Titian are known by the 
beauty of their carnations, Hubens is remarkable for »« 
grandeur of his figures, and Vandyke fcff the delicacy or* 
his flesh colour, and the beauty of his hands and arms* 
Holbein painted his larger portraits upon a green, and ha 
snuller upon a blue ground* There are numy odter pecu- 
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liarities which an observer/ attentive to the beauties of thia 
delightful art, cannot fail to notice* 

Portrait painting may be justly regarded as a very pleas- 
ing branch of the art, particularly as it is carried to a con- 
siderable degree of excellence by the most admired artists 
of the prcsent*times* It may indeed be employed to raise 
many monuments to vanity and ostentation, but it likewise 
pays such respect to affection, to friendship, and to grati- 
tude, as cannot fail to excite the most pleasing emotions of 
sensibility. By the aid of the pencil is preserved the re- 
semblance of the parent we revere, the child we love, and 
the hero we honour* Although separated from the objects 
of 01^ regard by extensive provinces ^nd vast oceans, their 
lively portraits place us still in their company, and even 
though they are cut off by death, and are mouldering in the 
tomb, their beloved forms still retain the semblance of ani- 
ntation^ they still bloom in the expressive colours of the in- 
genious artist, and their features excite the recollection of 
dietr dispositions, manners, and characters* 

While, therefore, it is'our wish to inculcate the princi- 
ples of true taste by recommending an attention to the works 
of the old masters ; it is by no means intended to depreciate 
the works, or discourage the exertions of the painters of our 
own age and country* It may indeed be apprehended, that 
as they confine themselves so much to portrait painting, and 
are so much engaged in copying individual nature, and the 
sidbjects taken from common life, they cannot reach the 
highest degree of their profession, and excel in historical 
painting* But it ought to be considered,' that as they are 
obliged to follow the current of the fashion, they have rare- * 
ly an opportunity of putting their abilities to a full and fair 
trial. For what they can effect we may appeal to several 
excellent pictures which adorn Windsor palace, the Shaks- 
peare, the Milton, and the Macklin galleries, as well as 
several ^private collections* If there be instances in which 
they have failed in their efforts to embody with adequate 
force and spirit, the conceptions of a Shakspeare and ;t 
Mlhon, we must consider how impossible it is to express' 
by colours tlie efforts of the imagination, and to bring into 
one point of time the successive particulars of description. 
A failure in this respect is rather the defect of the art, than 
of the artist* 

Instead of lavishing immense sums upon the continent in . 
tlie purchase of more pictures by the old masters, would it . 
not be ipaor^ hofiouraUe to the national character, to foster- 
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gemiB of our a^vm pimiters, and give a new ittehement ta 
uieir exertions, l^hese purposes might be effected^ if tbe 
BfiUe and the opulent would foHow me examine of i^ il- 
lustrious founder of the royal acadenLj, and patronise emi- 
Bcnt artists. The field for their exertions is extensive and 
fruitful, and they nosaess one decided advantage over the 
great masters ; as tkey are not confined by the superstiticMia 
ushion of the age to one particular descrq>tion of subjects^ 
Subjects indeed are so far from, being wanted, that it ia 
rather a difficult ta^ to select, than to dUoover diem. The 
choice jsaight rest with the artists themselves, who are tl» 
best j udges of their own powers of ea^ecudotu The histcxy 
of our own country considered not merely with a vi^w to 
war, but the arts of peace presents a wide range of tc^ics* 
Let the piid^c patronise the execution of a^ series of pictures 
to form a national gallery, let each eminent painty be well 
remunerated for tlie picture he undertakes, and a f||ir ei^ 
periment might be made to convince the world whether 
British genius, fost^-ed by British liberality, was noi capa- 
hie of producing such works of art, as woidd ccmfer distin- 
guished honour upon our age and country* 


III* POETAr. 

As eloquence differs from common narrative, hy* tbe use 
of figurative and metaphorical, expressions, and a .greater 
conspicuousness of style ; so. poe^y is distinguished from 
oratory by words and expressions still more vivid and loore 
ardent."* And what more strongly marks the line of sepa« 
ration between poetry and eloquence, is the ornament of 
verse. This g^ves to it a specific character, and adorns it 
with peculiar graces; and it is this, which, by tbe harmony 
and variety of numbers adapted to every subject^aSbrds so 
much delight to the eau. To the different kinds of poetry 
* Vustom has assigned various kinds of metre ; to the epic ia 
appropriated heroic, and to the ode unequal verse; and thia 
ciistom is so firmly established, that any » violation of it 
would offend the pubHc ts^ste^ and raise such strong preju- 
dices against a writer, as an exalted genius only could over- 

*The characteristic dii^tinctiQna of poetfy, eloquence^ and history, 
are touched Is^ith his usual spirit, judgnient, and taste, hy QuintiBan, 
lil^ x, e. ly sect 5. Mx an, e. 10*, sect 4. Rerfnolds% Dbcoanea 
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C0i|ie» The Fairy Queen of Spenser maintains its ground 
among the first poems in our language, although written in 
■Uie Italian stansa : but who ever reads the heroic poem of 
Gondibert, written by Davenant in elegiac verse ? 

Assisted by the observations which we haye made in 
different parts of this work, upon the poets of various coun- 
tries both ancient and modem, sacred and profane, we may 
form some notions, and it is hoped such as iare not inaccu- 
rate, of their respective. n^erits. The more we examine 
into the nature of genuine poetry, the more traces we shall 
find in its productions of tfiat transcendent genius, which 
'we have endeavoured to delineate, and which reigns su- 
preme in all the provinces of poetnjy^^painting and music* 
To ascertain poeixy by its effects ipay come wiAin the sphere 
of the critic, and the man of taste : but to describe its ex- 
tensive powers, and its potent ii^uence and to mark its 
raptures and flights, " in thoughts ^hat breathe, and words 
that bum:" when soaring on eagle Viogs '' it ascends the 
highest heaven of invention," belongs exclusively to the poet 
himself. Let then the votary of the muses develope the 
mysteries of his charming art, and speak for himself : and 
tet me, to supply my imperfect description, refer my readers 
to Horace, when he addresses Melpoifiene in the most ex- 
quisite of his lyric strains ; — ^tp pray, describing the pro- , 
gress of poetry ;— or rather let me call for the assistance of . 
Shakspeare. 


** The poet's eye in a fine frenzy rolKng, 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven. 
And as imaeination bodies forth 
The form of things unknown, the poet's pen 
Turns them to diape, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name." ■ > - . 

Of the natui'e and effects of the art, the sweet and ori- 
ginal strains of the Minstrel may give no imperfect idea : 

** But haul ye mighty masters of the lay, 

Nature's true sons, the friends of man and truth ! 

Whose song, sublimely sweet, serenely gay, . 

Amus'd my cltildhood, and informed my youth. 

O let your spirit still my 1x)6om sooth ; 

Inspii-e my dreams, and my wild wanderings guide : 

Your voice each rugged path of life can smootfi; 

For well I know, wherever ye reside. 

There harmony, and peace, and innocence abide." 

Beattie's Minstrel, xlii. 
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It it by such exertions as we adbsure in tke choicest pm^ 
ductions of ancient and modem times, that a poet commu- 
nicates to his reader hit own enthusiastic feelings, and opens 
those avenues of pleasure, which lead immediately to tke 
imagination, and the heart. Such an extensive influence as 
he, and indeed every good writer, obtains over the mind, 
shows that literature justly claims to itself, among humsm 
inventions, a place much higher than the other imitative 
arts* The charms of music are vague and indefinite in 
their expression of emotions and passions, and short in their 
continuance. Painting is confined to pbjects of sight, and 
to a single point of time ; but eloquence and poetry, to the 
advantages of them boA- , add many others, which are pecu- 
liariy their own. They admit a succession, a variety, and 
an accuracy of ideas, and Stren gt hen first impressions by a 
detail of striking paxticuiirs. They include a scries of suc- 
cessive facts, which co'Ciprehend a whole subject from be- 
^nning to end* . They rank higher in the scale of imitative 
excellence, in proportion to the exertion of mind employed 
in their productions, and the superior pleasure they convey. 
All the conceptions which the soul is able to form, all the 
beauties of nature and emotions of passion, all the range of 
sensible and abstract ideas, come within their reach ; so that 
the field which they open to taste is the most extensive, 
fruitful and agreeably, in which we can possibly expatiate. 

And here, as the principles of taste can only be founded 
with justness and solidity upon a knowledge of the Greek 
AND Roman Classics, we may fairly inquire ^K>re parti- 
culariy into the nature of the pretensions to the high rank, 
which they have for ages held among literary producticms* 
Is their value overrated, and do they owe their reputation 
aolely to the venerable garb which antiquity has thrown 
around them ? The classical scholar needs not be appre- 
hensive lest bis favourite authors shoidd su&r by a fair an- 
sweir. to this question : for we c^n. reply with the confidence 
of truth, that the estimation in which they are held is 
founded upon the most solid grounds. We view more par- 
tiodlarly in Homer, Xenophon, Demosthenes, ^schylus, 
Sophocles, Virgil, Cicero, Livy, and Horace, that ardouroF 
genius, that air of originality, that insight into the nature 
of man, and knowledge of the p^sions, Aat simplicity, and 
inimitable beauty both of thought and expression, which 
have deservedly obtained them the most conspicuous places 
in the temple of fame. They liave enlarged the boundaries, 
of the human mind^ and exhibit the fairest and most gen- 
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eftt ideas of imttiHPe in the brigiitetit forms, and moftt elegaftt 
and energetic language. They have reared the standard of 
inteUectiud strength, to which all sueceeding writers have 
repaired* They have raised their fame upon ai foundation 
'too solid to be shaken by caprice, or fastidiousness of opi^^ 
nioni for it is supported by the general taste of the best 
informed part of mankind. They have pleased because they 
have copied nature in her most beautiful form, and repre- 
sented her in the most graceful and engaging attitudes* 
And they are justly intitled to attention, veneration, and 
gratitude, for the knowledge which they have conveyed to 
Ae understanding, the images with which they have bright- 
ened the fancj'-, and the sentiments with which they have 
softened and refined the heart. It is not therefore the af- 
fectation of pedantry, or an implicit obedience to prescrip- 
tion, which leads us to commend them ; but their own in- 
trinsic ajid incompairable beauties draw forththe spontaneous 
sacrifice of justice, which we are eager to offer at the shrine 
of genius. The continuation and the stabiHty of their fame 
depend, not upon fashion, but upon the warm and sincere 
approbation of every sensible and well informed mind. 
From this conviction, the classical reader may venfuire toi 
predict, that as long as true taste flourishes, tney will evier 
be studied and- admired ; smd when once they are ridiculed 
and thrown aside; such neglect will' be a melancholy proof 
of the degeneracy of mankind, «ad will ppove a sure indi- 
cation of the approach of tho^e dark ages, in which theyisdi 
a prey to ignorance and barbarism* 

The pleasures enjoyed by the man of taste delight the 
mind, without exhausting the spirits. In hi» most improved 
state he is neither undistinguished nor fa8tidious,—"neither 
too easy nor too difficult to be pleased. He views all ob- 
jects with a disposition suitable to their nature, and is some- 
times softened by the pathetic, sometimes enraptured with 
the beautiful, and sometimes elevated by the sublime, and 
fcelsi a noble dignity of soul resulting from the conscious- 
ness and enjoyment of their attractions. For his gratifica- 
tion are displayed the various works of nature and art— 
the charms of poetry, the graces of painting, and the melo- 
dious strains of music. Correctness and elegance are th&' 
objects of his search ; and he looks with peculiar pleasure 
upon those specimens of art, which are general without in- 
distinctness, and accurate without • tameness or servility* 
He remarks many minute beauties, where a common obser- 
ver sees none ; wcai his acuteness of perception preveotak 
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Van from beiag deluded b^^ false aiid,«^ciou8 ornaments** 
Disliking equadly to express himself in the language of high 
p«ieg3rric, or illiberal censure, he. utters upon all occasions, 
when his sentiments are called for, the dictates of candour 
with the warmth of enthusiasm. He excuses many faults 
for the sake of the beauties, to which they stre allied; for 
he looks upon genius, as he does upon virtue, as exhibited 
in the imperfect characters of mankind ; and being struck 
with its approaches to that perfection, which is unattainable, 
makes allowance for the failings of human nature.f He 
compares the beauties of one kind with those of another; 
and refers every work to that standard of excellence, which 
the productions of the greatest masters have enabled him 
to erect. 

. But while he aims at this refined character, he endeavours 
to divest himself of prejudice, and takes the most enlarged 
and comprehensive view of every subject* He endeavours 
to place himself in the exact situation of the person, whose 
productions he contemplates ; makes due allowance for the 
peculiar habits of life, and prejudices of education, both of 
the artist and his countrymen ; and at the same, time im- 
poses a due restraint on his own feelings ; for he represses 
the envy of a rival, the petulance of a sciolist, the partiality 
of a friend, and the acrimony of an enemy. The man of 
taste is a genuine {^ilanthropist, and a citizen of the world 
at large. If he is influenced by any bias, it is always in fa- 
vour of genius ; and th^ severity of his judgment is allayed 
by candour and good nature. 

He, whose mind is thus gifted by nature, and refined by 
education, has one faculty of enjoyment more than the illi- 
terate and the vulgar, and may be said to possess an addi- 
tional sense. When he views the prospects of nature, he 
feels a satisfaction far nK>re delicate and more pleasing than' 
that which is experienced by the tasteless owner of the 

* " It is true, that other men may" see as well as a painter,- but not 
with such eyes: a man. is taught to see^ as well as to dance ; and the 
beaudes of nature open themselves to our sight by fittle and little, after 
a long practice in tne art of seeing. A judicious well-iMtnicted eye 
sees a wonderful beauty in the shapes and colours of the commonest 
things, and what are comparatively inconaderaWe.*' Richardson, p. ^1* 
Webb on Painting, p. 12. " Quam muita vident {Hctores in umbns, et , 
in eminentia, quae nos non videmus? <mam multa qus nos fugiont in 
cantu, exau<6unt in eo genere exercitati ? Cicero, Acad. Quest lib. iL 

f " Si necesse est in alterutram errare partem, omnia eorum legen- 
tibus placere, quam multa di^licere maluerim. Quint Hb. x, cap. 1* 
See AdctisoQ on the Pleasures of the Ima^nation. 
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largest estate. He is pei^uaded tlMt vief>es fkrt otity vdtx- 
Sible either as ministering to the wants of the ttetessitOHs, or 
as bestowed upon the external decorations of Itfe» wkiek 
indeed are childish and frivolous, if they do not display ete* 
gance i^mind* The cabinets, galleries, palaces, and parks' 
of otbers administer to his pleasure | and he finds an agree* 
able companion in every picture, medal, and statue* By the* 
pursuits of Taste, the attention is drawn off from sensual 
indulgence and low amusements. They promote tranquillity 
of temper, and thus become the allies of virtue, and the 
friends of the social affections. They form the' middle lifil 
in the chain of pleasures, as they exceed those which are 
merely corporeal, and lead to such as are speculative and 
abstract* They give an elegant turn and cast of sentiment; 
they divert the attention fr6m the turbulence of passion, and 
the sordidness of interest, and dispose it for tranquillity and 
reflection. They fill the mind with beautiful images, fur- 
nish agreeable subjects of conversation, and, as they are 
connected with a knowledge of mankind, and the operations 
of human intellect, they contribute to prepare us for the busi- 
ness of life, and the intercourse of society* 

An intimate acqusnntance with the works of genius, na- 
ture, and* art, as displayed in their most sublime and beatl-- 
tiful forms, has an immediate tendency to expand the facul- 
ties of th^ mind^ and to give the most engaging views 6f 
mankind and of Providence. By the cultivation of Tiste 
vtpon such principles, the connexion between the feelings of 
natural and moral beauty is discovered, and the pleasures 
derived from the eye and the ear terminate in the enferge- 
fhent of the heart, and the improvement of the social affec- 
tions ; and thus is the cultivation of Taste carried to its most 
exrited height. Hence, as from being conversant with the' 
^erks of the best masters, the man of taste dislikes what*- 
ever is unnatural, affected, and vulgar, and is gratified only 
with what is beautiful and fair ; so he will be disposed, py 
a congeniality of sentiment, to reject whatever is depraved 
and vicious, and to adhere to that which is noble and hon- 
obrable. The sensibility of the excellence of art and natuw 
it favourable to the enjoyment of tnotal beauty ; for if th^ 
iftind has been duly improved by education, and is not cor- 
rupted by intercourse with the world, the heart may be 
softened, the manners refined, and the temper sweetened by 
a well directed attcfntion to the arts of imitation. The im- 
provement of Taste, therefore, wiP, if thus pursued, answer 
the most valuable of all purposes, and not only form a rc« 
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Unpd critic and coDaoisaeur, but give to magnanimity, gene- 
rosity, and every amiable quality, their proper ascendency 
above meanness, depravity, and selfishness* It will not only 
impart much of that refinement and elegance of diinking, 
which characterised an Addison, a Spencb, a Grat, a 
Betnolds ; but contribute to the love and the improvement 
of those virtues, which were the fairest ornaments of dieir 
minds. 




CLASS THE SIXTH. 

THE SOURCES OF OUR NATIONAL 
PROSPERITY, &c. 


CHAPTER I. 

IN recommending agriculture and commerce, as pro* 
per subjects of attention in a general scheme of liberal edu- 
cation, I :^n not onlv justified by the importance of the 
aubjects themselves, but by the institutions of respectaUe 
a^nmaries, and the opinions of writers of high character. 
The art of agriculture has be«n for several years publicly 
taught in the Swedish, Danish, and some of the German 
universities; and I am informed that a professorship for this 
purpose has been founded at Edinburgh. In addition to the 
advice of Milton and Locke, I have moreover the concur- 
rence of Bishop Watson. His remarks upon the best mode, 
of improving academical education, are so much to thepur- 
pose, that my readers, I doubt not, will be pleased with the 
foUowing remarks. 

•* I have spent the best part of my life in the university of. 
Cambridge; and have not been wholly incuripus in observ- 
ing what, I thought, were either excellencies or defects ia . 
our mode of education. I mean not, upon this occasion, to , 
enlarge upon either, but simply to take the liberty of sug- . 
gesting an hint, which has often engaged my attention. The 
hint respects— the utility of an academic institution for in« 
Btructingyoungmvin of rank and fortune in the elements of 
agriculture; in the prind pies of commerce ; and in the know- 
ledge of our manufactures; 
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' ^^ This kind of study would agreeably solicit, and might 
probably secure, the attention of that part of our youth, 
wfaicfa, in being exe^^pted from the discipline of scholastic 
exercises, has abundant leisure for other pursuits ; which, ia 
being bom to opulence, is (I will say) unhappily deprived 
of one of the strongest incentives to intellectual exertion--*: 
narrdwqess of fortune ; it would prepare them for becoming 
at a proper age^ intelligent legislators of their country ; and 
It would inspire tbem with such a taste for husbandry as 
might constitute the chief felicity of their future lives. 

^^ When the treaty with Ireland was agitated in parlia- 
ment, the utility of a comprehensive knowledge of our com- 
merce and manufactures was perfectly understood both by 
those who possessed it, and by those who* lamented thehr 
want of it* The commerce of Wool, corn, cotton, hemp, flax, 
silk, beer, wine, spirits, salts, sugar, tar, glass, earthen ware, 
iron^ copper, lead, tin, &c. &c. are subjects of great import- 
ance to this country ; and it is humbly apprehended, that 
they are subjects also on which there are but few persons in 
either house. of parliament, who have had an opportunity of 
being'instructed during the course of their education* 

^^' Of all the amusements or employments in which cpuntry 
ge&tlemen are engaged, that of superintending with imelli- 
gence the cultivation of a farm is one of the most useful to 
the community, as well as to the individual who applies 
himself to it. Great improvements have been made in agri- 
ctHture within the last fifty years ; there is a chaos of print- 
ed Information on the subject, which wants to be digested into 
form, in order to be made generally useful. Th& several ag- 
ricultural societies which have been established by gentle- 
inen in different parts of the kingdom, have done great ser- 
vice ; we owe to their endeavours, and to the patriotic exer- 
tions of one deserving citizen, (A. Young,) the present 
flourishing condition of our husbandry ; but far more gentle- 
teen would probably have been induced to turn their thoughts 
that way, and all of them withl>etter prospects of succeeding 
in their inquiries, had they, in their youth, been carefully 
instructed in the principles of vegetation, in the chemical 
qualiues of soils, and in the natures and uses of different 


manures.'' 
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The pursuits of agriculture are connected with that love 
of die country, which may be called an universal passion. 
The charnu ef nature are there fully displayed ; and every 


Diiodi wbkh ii aoft debased by vidi^iitTefiiieiBMty or eaftHv* 
ed by irregular desires, is eager to ^i^ythen^. ▲ ^ocipfe aa 
universally felt has never failed to catt £anh the .p»wi^a «f 
geniua ; and writers of all ages have expatiated ^m Jmeti 
fcenes and occupationa with the most lively aatiafiaciaeiii 
£very poet more eapeciaUy claims the^ country as his peciH 
liar province ; from it he. derives, the sMst beawtiM asid 
•Criking descriptions, and is enabled tor^pr^sei^ tbos<» vari- 
ous prospects of nature, which ^art so hi^ly gratifying m 
every ingcmions mind» 

But rund scenea and occupationa, considered as condueive 
to the support and comforts of life, become. £sr more impcnrt' 
aat and useful objects of speculatiofi, than metei^ aa they 
please the eye by thcrir beauty, or charm the fancy by the 
images with which they enrich it* They lead to.«i%iiurias| 
which are worthy of the particular attention of eveiy lov^ 
of his native country ; inasmuch as they present a view of 
the .powera of art combined with those of natuce to improve 
the soil, to die greatest degvee of fertility ; and thus minist^ 
to the »rt>aistance, the increase and the happiness of man-i 
kind* 

Agriculture may properly be considered with xi^pect to 
the. eminent writers upon the si^ject, and the cHuUrki 
where it.bas chiefly flourished— ^its^Kj^rj^ri^y tit commerce 
aa a source of permanent abundance and power-^Ae im* 
pro^menU made aince it has occupied the attention ^ £n* 
glish gentlem^Ei — the i^o^fHtion of the husbandmefi--^<s<^4i- 
parathe state in Fram;e, Ireland, America, and England— » 
and the beet tnethade for its farther advancement* in oust i^* 
land* 

Agriculture is. the art of causing the earth to- produce the 
various kinds of vegetables in the greatest perfection amd 
plenty* It is not only essential to the well being, of society, 
m a rude aod unp<^i8hed .state ; but is equally requisite in 
every stage of its re&neraent* As an ineiteo^nt to its constant 
and uniform pursuit, it repays the exertions of mankind 
with regular and abundant returns. From the remotest agea 
it has been esteemed worthy of general attention. The sim- 
plicity of ancient manners rendered it an o)>ject not incon* 
sistent with the rank and situation of persons of the greatest 
eminence. Gideon, the renowned champion and judge of 
Israel, quitted the threshing-floor to preside in the public 
assembly of his countrymen : and Cincinnatus, the conqueror 
of the Yolsci, left hi$ plough to lead the Roman armies to. 
battle ; afterwards declined the rewards £^ned by hia vie- 


tsried, t9ri«lltnto hiBistdre fteldf. Ici modem times thift oc- 
cupation has been held in no less esteem* There are not 
wanting thotfe among our nobUity, who take a lively interest 
in i^i rtir^d improvements,' and preside at the annual ^eet^ 
itige of Agriculturists^ with no less r^utation to themaelves^ 
tliaa benefit to the art. Washingtofi^ the late celd^rated pre- 
sid^eni &f ^ke United States of America, fotmd the most 
plewiiitg relaxation of public care in the superintendence of 
Ins own estate. Tbeemperor of China, at the beginning of 
every spring, goes to plough in person, atteiided by the 
princes and grandees of his empire ; he celebrates the close 
<lf the harvest among his su^ects, and creates the best far- 
Sier ia his dominicnts a Mandarin* 

- 1. An art like this, which from its obvious titility nsust 
necessarily claim not only the patronage of the great, but the 
genersfcl attention of mankind, in proportion as th^ ai^ 
CYvili^ed, has been not less distinguished as a subject W 
eocercise the talents of eminent authors* Id various ages 
many have written- to explain its principles, aad celebrate 
its excetlente. Some have adorned it with the elegance of 
fancy, and others have methodieed it with the precision of 
rules* Hesfod was one of the earliest of the Grecian poets to 
siil^g the praises of the plough, and in a work nearly eeevat 
with the Iliad itself, has combined with the principles of 
the art many curious observations on the seasons most propi- 
tious to ris various employments* At a period of society, 
When its advantages were better understood, and its practice 
more generally diffused, Xenophon expatiated in his £k:ono« 
mics, on the importance of Agriculture, and described its 
influence on the prosperity of the arts, and the advancement 
ef civilization* Cicero was so much pleased with the sweet 
, simplicity and beneficial tendency of thisf treatise, that he 
translated it into Latin : and in his admirable Dialogue on 
&td Age, Cato, the principal speaker, recommei^ds it to the 
great TCipio, as the most powerful inducement to persevere 
in his favourite pursuit* Yirgil has ennobled the subject whh 
the dignity of Latin ver9e ; and in his Georgics, the most 
correct and most original of his works, has described at large 
the rural occupations of his countrymen, the cultivation of 
land, the seasons most favourable to tillage, and the nature 
of graaing and planting* He has adorned every branch 
cf his subject with refined and striking beauties of com^ 
position ; and has so fully collected the best observations 
and chViCQSt maxims of antiquity as to render it almost a 
superfluous task to consult the works of other authors rela- 
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tive to the progressi which hit predecessors had made ia 
this subject.* 

At the revival of learning in England, Fitzherbert pub- 
lished a very useful work on the nature of soils, and the laws 
of vegetation* Hartlib, the correspondent of Mtltbn, dia- 
tingutsfaed himself so moch by his proposals for rural im* 
provements, as to attract the notice of Oomwell, who re- 
warded his publication with a liberal pension. In the pre* 
face to the excellent work intided his Legacy^ he laments 
that no public director of husbandry was estabibhed in £ag^ 
land, by the authorityof government; and tfas^ the Einglisii 
had not adopted the Flemish method of letting farms up(Hi. 
improvemenu Evel}^, the author of the pleasing work oa 
Forest Trees, afterwards endeavoured to inspire his coun- 
trymen with a love of apiculture ; and he was followed by 
the ingenious Jethro TuU. Tlie former by his excell&st 
treatises, on soils and planting, and the latter by showing 
die superior advantages of the drill husbandryi excited 
numbers to reduce their plans to practice. 

The various societies, particularly those estebllshed in Eng- 
land, Ireland, France, Italy and Germany, have since con- 
tributed to suggest and disseminate a. variety of improve- 
ments. To three writers, who have lately favoured the world 
with their publications, our country is much indebted. Mar* 
shall has, by his close attention to the particular occupations 
of the country, proceeded to many valuable conclusions,^ 
highly useful to the farmer : and Anderson has shown great 
accuracy of observation in his remarks on particular seals 
and plants, and in his proposal of trying experiments up<Mi 
an extensive scale. Tounff has far surpassed his predeces- 
sors in the compass and variety of his researches, as he has 
reduced the directions of others to practice, suggested many 
plans of improvement in every branch of farming, and add- 
ed much to the general stock of knowledge, by actual ob- 
servations on foreign countries, as well as on the different 
counties in the united kingdom. 

Much to the honour of this art, we find that all the na- 
tions of old, which were celebrated for their progress in it, 
were free and independent. In the most glorious times of 
Greece, and in the most virtuous period of the Boman re- 
public, agriculture flo;^rished, and was held in great estima- 
tten. The face of nature has felt the bad effects, which have 
arisen from the degeneracy of this heroic people ; for ever 

• . 

* It is pleasing to observe how fttt* we are advanced be}'ond the Ro- 
mans in ag;ricultui« and domestic economy. 
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fimee idleaess, despotisna, and superstition have spread 
their pernicious influence over Italy, the rural arts have de- 
clined, and the fertile fields of the Campagna de Boma, which 
on^ supplied vast multitudes with employment and suste- 
nance, are now changed into barren heaths, and pestilential 
marshes* It was under a mild government the inha^tants 
of the. Netherlands carried the cultivation of the soil to a de- ^ 
gree of perfection, which was long unattained by any of the 
other states of Europe. From thtm our island has receiv- 
ed the most useful instruction ; and such has been the acti- 
vity and persevering spirit of the English as in q^ny respects 
to surpass the ingenious and industrious people to whom they 
are indebted for these advantages. 

Agriculture has been gradually improving since tne errors 
of ancient husbandry have been corrected, and vulgar super- 
stitious traditions exploded. A solid and rational system 
of the art has been founded upon clear and intelligible prin- 
ciples. The application of natural history and- chemistry to 
it has greatly accelerated our improvements, in proportion 
as inquiries have been made into the causes of the fertility 
and barrenness of land ; the food and nutriment of vegeta- 
bles, the nature of soils, the best modes of meliorating them 
with various manures; and, more than all, by the introduc- 
tion of foreign seeds, and adopting from the nations whence 
they were borrowed their methods of cultivation* The con- 
nexion between causes and e&cts is now better understood; 
and a degree <^ ability, management, and skill, far supe<^ 
rior to the practice of former times, is exercised in the vari- 
ous departments of Agriculture* In the process of husband- 
ry, as it has been conducted for some time in Great Bri- 
tain, little is left to the precariousness of chance ; and the 
bigotted regard to ancient customs gives plape to the dic- 
tates of good sense, and more correct views of utility. The 
intelligent farmer, profiting by the wider diffusion of know- 
ledge, which is the characteristic of the present age, derives 
more assistance from the philosopher, the naturalist, and the 
chemist, than his ancestors could obtain; and is furnished 
with the useful principles of every art in the least degree , 
conducive to the improvement and success of his occupations* 
.As this knowledge has been applied to practice, successive 
improvements have been made, and extended from one pro- 
vince to another ; until the country has assumed a new as- 
pect, and the general appearance of our island, which twd 
centuries ago abounded in barren wastes, interspersed with 
gloomy forests, now exhibits in successive scenes^ long ranges ^ 
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pi &elda wairing with every kin^ of vegetable produetioi^ 
and rich and verdant pastures filled with thriving flocks and 
herdf. 

SU The most obvious advantage of agrieulture is, that it 
euppUes naankind with the greatest quantity of provisioD^ 
Savage tribes subsist by hunting wild anin^ls in large fiDtr** 
,^ ests ; and thus a few people, comparatively speaking, gain 
'"^ from an extensive tract of waste land a precarious and scan* 
ty support* The next step in the progress of society ia to 
breed and rear flocks and herds qf tame animals, which is 
the state of a people just emerging from barbarisna, as was 
the case of the Greeks in the times described bv Homer* 
This progress of society to the condition of shepherds is 9 
more certain and permanent mode of pl-ocuring subustencci 
and has greatly the advantage over the hunting state* 
Another step places mankind in a situation, which gives 
them the full benefit of their industry and ingenuity, at the 
same time that it more abundantly ministers to their wants* 
This last and gre^te^timproyeinent consists in tillage, which 
entirely changes the quality of food, and increases the quan-^ 
tity in a vast prpportionf 

It is obvious therefore to c<»iclude, that no other method 
of procuring the means of subsistence can be so well adsq>t^ 
ed to an increase of population* This is a point of the 
createst political importance ; for provided a peojde be in-* 
austrious s^d well employed, they cannot increa3e with too 
much rapidity. Monarcns may vainly imagine tha^ their 
glory consists in extent of territory, the pomp of state, th^ 
greatness of their revenues, or the terror ci* their a/ms ; 
but an accurate knowledge of mankind will convinf:e them, 
that true glory can only syrise from ruling a people, who, 
free from the weight of oppression, and reaping the fruits 
of their industry, are induced to multiply their species 
from a desire, of communicating to their descendants the 
blessings of security and comfort, which themselves enjoy^ 
Un46r such circumstances a great populatioa is the safe« 
guard of the couhtr}'^ as well as 3ie glory of the king. Every 
encouragement which can be given to it is strictly confonnT 
able to the constitution of nature, as she seems to havQ 
provided for an indefinite increase of mankind. And as 
Ae fruitfulness of the earth is likewise indefinite, there 
seems to be no natural obstacle to their united advancement 
and progression, far beyond the point they have at present 
reached in Great Britain, and most other parts of th^ 
world* 


CoityfflMlree k of a precarious and fluctiaei^g nature; 
|n»rticularly as it takes its rise from artificial as well as- fi9h 
ttxra> wants* Merchants remove from place to place ac« 
cording to die compaTative cheapness of labour, and theif 
prospects of improving their capitals. Grass now grow9 
ixi those streets of Antwerp and Ghent, which three c^ntur* 
Ties ago were dironged with merchants firom all parts o£ ^^i 
£urope* The manufactures c^ wool, at present the boast V^ 
«f £nQ^^sh- trade, after the &11 of the western empire, wero 
VPToix^t in Venke, Pisa, Florence, and Lucca : thencd 
tkey were transferred to the Netherlands; and* adopted^ 
about two hundred years ago by our ancestors* l^me 
brandies of this trade haive lately migrated from Norwicb 
into Prussia and Germany^ The cotton mills of Manches** 
tcv and the northern counties have been equalled^ if not 
•xeeedediy within these few years, by those of Scotland. 
Bfut where agriculture is made the great object of pursuit,. 
Ae iiAafoitants of a country are ne(t exposed, to such vicIb- 
flStud^s ; their employments are less transient ; and they- 
are not under the necessity of having recourse to othet 
places for the supply of their immediate wants. They 
are not exposed to the extortion or the hostility of their 
ileighbours, who have it not in their power to impoverish^ 
them by selling com at an exorbitant price, or reduce 
them to famine by withholding it. Priesdey on History, p. 
365. 'Mdny of the states of America, which are almost 
^mtirely occupied by farmers^ are independent of all the. 
r^st or the world. Maritime and commercial nations may 
ipdeed enjoy all the fruits of other countries ; hut as th€ 
land which produces those fruits is the sole property of the 
owners of the soil,, they can impart or withhold them at 
{Measure. Agriculture therefore constitutes the only fifm 
and permanent basis of subsistence* 

But although agricuHure justly claims the ascendency 
over commerce-; yet it is a truth founded upon experience, 
that the only method to encourage agriculture is to excite 
other kinds of iiidtistry, and afford a ready market for the 
exchange of corn for other commodities. If the inhabitants 
of a country have no motive for raising more grain than is 
barely sufficient for their own consumption, they will not 
always raise even a necessary quantity ; and a bad seed- 
time^ or an unfavourable harvest, will be followed by a fa- 
mine* This was. frequently the case, before the bounty was 
granted by parliament upoob the exportation of corn in the ^ 

yearlfifft9. 
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9« The bttameas of agriculture was for along time ceo- 
fined to thoae^ who, from their contracted sphere of life, 
were exposed to the imputaticm of ignorance and narrow- 
ness of mind*- The improving spirit of the times, added 
to considerations of self-interest, has given new dignity to 
the occupation* Gentlemen of independent fortune and 
~- ^ liberal education for some time past have attended to rural 
mm occupations, so that its various branches are conducted 
immediately under their own inspection and management. 
Placing no longer an implicit confidence in their servantSi 
Aey are become the superintendants of their own farms, 
and take a pleasure in introducing every improvement and 
every new machine for the purpose of accelerating and 
abridging labour. The public spirit of some; and the ca- 
riosity of others, induce them to vie wkfa their neighbours ; 
and dbis emulation is greatly increased by the annual com- 
petitions, which take place in several counties. The en- 
couragement given to the mechanic irts, and the different 
treatment of soils, seeds, and plants, are likely to be of 
the greatest public utility. ' From this'attention of country 
gendemen to farming more experiments have been tried, to 
which the finances of the less opulent farmer are not ade- 
quate; more discoveries made, and more systematic and 
useful plans adopted within the last thirty years, than were 
practised for a century before. 

In different counties a great variety is observable in the 
conduct of farmers, in their courses of crops, their custom 
of fallowing, and of abridging labour by mechanical im- 
provements. Every year produces some favourite schemes, 
which have been practised with suecess upon some particu- 
' lar spots of ground under peculiar circumstances. 'Hiese 
sctfemes it may be imprudent to reject altogether, although 
> repeated trials may be necessary to induce the -eautious to 
^ adopt them. He who speculates with a view to forming 
general principles, must not stop to consider local peculiari- 
ties, .or partial experiments ; but ought to consider husband- 
. ry in its ^at outlines, and then descend regularly to the 
detail c^ circumstances. He surveys the richest and best 
cultivated counties, and remarks in what proportion die 
lands are every year productive either of corn] or some other 
vegetables, preparatory to its cultivation. He inquires for 
what reason sheep and cattle are spread over the face of a 
fertile country in -such great numbers ; whether manute 
does not depend upcm them, and com upon manure. If 
the answer to such ^cations be satisfactory^ theo^ the far- 
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mere are entitkd to his praise : and their practice is a tacit 
censure of the ignorance, prejudices, idleness, and want of 
spirit in the inhabitants of other places, where fallowing^ 
abounds, where manure is purchased in small quantities^ 
where- sheep are few and in had condition; and a good soil 
is so far exhausted as to produce no other crop than scanty* 
ears of rye or barley, amidst a luxurious produce of all 
kinds of weeds* 

f It is not ea&y to determine whether the ^/df or the nn0^ 
husbandry be prefer^le in every country : with regard to 
this point, the jcHmate, the situation of particular land, the 
soil, the^kiU and dexterity in the management of the im- 
plements, and new machines, in addition to the compara-*- 
five ekpence in raising crops must be accurately attended' 
to, before a decision can in all cases be made. 

DrilL-bmbandry has been well described as *' the practice 
of a garden introduced into the field." Every person of 
tiie least reflection must be sensible that the former is far 
preferable to the latter, only that it is alitde more expensive. 
But if this expence be generally far more than repaid by the 
superior goodness: and value of drilled crops, it ought to 
have no weight in comparing the two methods of husbandry. 
• Nature has an immediate tendency to the multiplication of 
the human species, and her influence is more particularly 
-visible in the country, where pure air, plain diet, and the 
regularity of rural employments conduce to this great end. 
The country is the prolific seminary of cities. Accordingly 
we find that emigration advances from the former to the 
latter. Villages are the nurseries of mankind, and their 
inhabitants can jalone make up for the vast and rapid con- 
sumption of the human species, caused by the luxury, celi- 
bacy, prostitution, and impure atmosphere of large towns, 
find particularly of the metropolis. In addition to the 
checks which population receives from great cities, may be 
enumerated the inequality of the ranks and fortunes of men, 
which in some countries may for ever prevent an increase 
of inhabitants from being considerable, provided the upper, 
ranks have it in their power to prevent the combinations off 
the lower, and to keep property in the same state. The de- 
population of Italy in the later times of the Roman em* 
pire, was occasioned by the great inequality of ranks,, the 
prevalence of luxury, the number of country*seats, and 
-arable land being converted into unproductive pleasure 
grounds. , - 

^ Bxcessive popuUitioQ, if uaattcoded by adeqpuite means 
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of MipfMirti iO'fcr finom pravtog «. btettiag t« 9 cocMrjr, is 
ericuUted to ptodoe^ the moat deploribie scenes of wretcb^ 
edseta« The unhappy extremity to which a people are re-' 
diiced by its excess is evident anwng^ the Ghtnese^ where tbo 
inhttiDan custom of expceing children preysols, m conse'^ 
qttencc ot the dificuUy of supplying then with food ; and 
^iT^eTery specie V of Tcrmm is .sought to sustain the exsstenco 
^" of wretches perishing with hunger. In FKance, a fewi 
years past,, the price of labosB' was so low, as acareely to 
save a workman from starving; and that basioess was. per**' 
formed bsdly by three men, tor which hx £ai^nd ooe im 
fomd sufficient* France, before the revolution, exhibited 
to the eye of the traveller aD the misery and inactivity oS 
the half starved and idle people* From such instances it is 
evident that a nation possesses its proper number of iiiha>^ 
bitants when, they are commensiirate with the quantity of 
fbod, which it either prodoces, or can constandy pfuirhase , 
with its manufactures from^ its neighbours; and whos it is> 
not liable to be exposed to fiHnine by the failure of a- bar* 
vest, as has sometimes been the case in Frances The diffi* 
calty of procuring subsistence dierefore constitutes a check 
to population, and operates as a great obstacle to mrairiage;* 
which will seldom fail to take places when there in a res»on- 
able prospect of provision for a familyt 

4. The Peascmtj although he may be daregarded by the 
superficial, or viewed with contempt by the vain, wiU be « 
placed by those who judge of things, not by their extemaT 
appevance^ but ^ir intrinsic worth, in the most useful 
dass of mankind* His occupation is conducive not oniy to 
the prosperity, but to the existence of society. He pre- 
pares the ground, scatters the seed, and reaps the harvest 
of those vegetable productions, which form the principal 
support of human fife* For this end he braves die rigouv 
of the winter, endures the heat of summer, and patiendy 
supports all the vicissitudes of weather. He is placed at a 
distance from most of the objects which can excite his sun- 
bitioQ, or satisfy his curiosity. His life is one unwearied 
course of hardy exertion, and perseverhig toil. The vigour 
of his youth is exhausted by labour ; and what are the hopes 
and consolations of his age I Sickness, may deprive him of 
the opportunity of providing the le.ast supply for the closing' 
years of life; and the gloomy confinement of a workhoose,. 
or the scanty pittance c^ parochial help^ is his last and only 
resource. By his condition may be estimated the proftperi**. 
ty of M BfttiqUi'; the- rent opoftsw^e^ straagth^ aqdsean^of 
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Xht public are proportioxuite to the comfort which he esjoys; 
and his wretchedness is the sure criterion of a bad adfni«- 
tiistration of government. Ilie distance between him and 
.the nobleman, whose soil he tills, may appear very great ; 
but the occupations of the peasant are connected with his 
plenty, affluence, and ^lagnificence^ by ties, which, hew- 
ever they may escape common and superficial observatioa^ 
are yet strong and numerous. The enjoyments of the great 
are procured by the sweat of his brow, and by hb toils 
they are enabled to run the round of pleasure and dissipa- 
tion. The prince or the peer, who is surrounded by % 
numerous retmue, and whose luxury is supplied by the pr<H 
duce of every quarter of the ^ globe, will do well to recol* 
lect, that he is every day indebted to the accumulated la- 
bour of the l^wer classes of society, of which the poorest 
and the most unhappy peasant contributes his share. 

And here humanity as well as justice may ask, what ought 
to be the recompence of so useful and valuable a member 
of society ? He ought certainly to be rendered as comforta- 
ble aa his Situation of life will allow. And the circum- 
stance of their dependence upon his exertions ought to in- 
duce his employers to contribute all in their power to alle- 
viate his necessities, and, reward bis labours. That coun^ 
try gentleman will deserve to be celebrated like a Howau*d, 
and a Hanway, who, reducing a plan to practice, which 
does not benefit the lower classes of the community tOQ 
much at the expence of the higher, shall give to the hus- 
bandman a stronger interest in the constitution of his. coun- 
try ; enlarge the circle of his comforts; supply his board 
with more provision ; clothe him more ellectually against 
the inclemency of the seasons ; and enable him to 1^ up a 
competent supply for thf day of sickness^ asd the infirmi^ 
ties of age* 


CHAPTER ir. 

* 

4 

THE SUBJECT CONTINUEB. 

OUR inquiries are carried on to consider the compa^ 
rative state 8f agriculture, with a view to ascertain in what. 
country it has the superiority, and to what causes that ait-» 
per iority ti^sty be ascribed* The field of 
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be very extensive ; since it does not include very ccAd or 
very hot countries* Tlie natare of the climate will deter- 
mine its just limits, direct our attention to the degrees of 
latitude, which are the same^ or nearly the same, as those 
which include the island of Great Britain. 

Yarioas advantages seem to conspire to carry the agricnl- 
Ti cure of France' to a greater degree of perfection than our 
"^ own. Among these advantages it is not intended to enu- 
merate the forty societies of agriculttire, which, consider- 
ing the state of the art in France, at a recent period,^ are 
really contemptible*. Its soft and genial climate is highly 
propitious to the growth of com. Nature has been pecu- 
' liarly kind to this delightful country, in giving such prolific 
powers to its soil. The proportion of bad land in England 
to the whole kingdom is greater than in France. 

Yet, destitute of these advantages, England can boast of 
a produce of com far superior to that of France. The 
average growth of wheat and rye is twenty-four bushels 
upon each acre, which forms a vast superiority to eighteen, 
tne growth of France ; 'and the care taken in dressing the 
com in England makes the difference at least twenty- five to 
eighteen, and perhaps rather more. The superiority of our 
crops of barley and oats is doubly greater than those * of 
wheat and rye, and may justify us in fixing the proportioa 
of the general produce of English com at twenty-eight to 
eighteen. Ten millions of acres supply more corn than fif- 
teen; consequently a territory of an hundred millions of ^cres 
more than equals another of 150 millions. Young's France, 
p. 341. It is from considering the effects of a superior 
growth upon population, commerce, and wealth, that we 
can easily and satisfactorily account for the power of Eng- 
kind, which has so frequently ventured to engage iq wars 
with a country far more extensive, populous, ami more fa- 
voured by nature. It proves how much the labour and- ex- 
pence bestowed by man caneffoct to raise the prolific powers 
of the earth, and ought to be an incentive to the farmer in 
one place to adopt the management of ground, and to in- 
trpduce the crops, which ate found to succeed in another. 

In proportion to the siae of ^e two islands, Ireland is 
more generally cultivated than England, as it has less waste 
land» and more natural fertility. But the kindness of na- 

• Misstatement is principally taken from A. Young's Travels in 
2780, md from the answers obtained to my questkons in the Isle of ^ 
Fnnse, Bcanty* sud^I^opnand^ in I79h 
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ture it so little seconded, that fdw tracts can yield less plea« 
sure than those which the agriculturist surveys in that 
country* We are indeed apt to attribute much efficacy to 
the genial soil of £ngland, without considering that some 
of the most improved spots are almost entirely indebted to 
the mdustry and art of the inhabitants for their various pro- 
ductions. The state of Irish agriculture admits of scarce- 
ly any comparison, as the land is in general extremely un* 
xaiproved ; the Irish farmer may be indebted to nature for 
Si crop, but is under little obligation to the industry, ma- 
nagement, or expence bestowed upon his lands by his pre- 
decessors or himself. Ireland is capable of all the high 
cultivation of Cngland, and would amply repay the pro- 
prietors for the capital employed for her. improvement. This 
important object, so conducive to her prosperity, might in 
time be secured, if the public spirit^ or the sense of pri- 
vate advantage should induce the opuknt landholders to 
reside upon their Estates, and by their own example give a 
sanction to agricultural improvements ; and if they would 
relieve the tenant irom^ the oppression and extortion of mid-, 
die men and stewards, and let their lands upon the same 
conditions as England* ' 

In the United States of America agriculture in all its 
branches is pursued with ardour, and is an object of gene- 
ral importance, as it employs a great proportion of the in- 
habitants. We may form an idea of the surplus produce of 
North America from the supplies which it can furnish, 
without injury to its own inhabitants, when we are alarmed 
by the apprehension of scarcity. And it is supposed by 
competent judges that the Americans are far from having 
acquired any great degree of skill in the management of 
their lands; nor have they as yet adopted those improve-, 
ments, or expended those large sums upon their farms, 
which would tend to advance their fertility, and place 
them more upon an equality with the agriculturists of 
Britain. 

On pursuing our inquiries still farther, we shall discover, 
the principal causes which contribute to give Great Britain 
such manifest pre-eminence over France, Ireland, and 
America ;— -a pre-eminei^ce which is acknowledged by all 
candid foreigners, and induces them to repair to this island 
to be spectators of our improvements, with a view to the 
introduction of them into their own countries. 

With respect to soil and climate, our advantages are cer- 
tainly not so great as those enjoyed by the French. If 
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however we hat« mxt their genial sunshine and watrtmh, 
which give to the grapes of Burgundy apd Champagne 
tlieir rich colour and ddicious flavour; we are not so sub- 
ject to those autumnal hurricanes and storms, which frus- 
trate the labour of the husbandman, and destroy the har- 
vests of whole districts at once. To theisc the central pro- 
vinces are chiefly exposed; and no 3rear passes without 
many places sufl^ng to a degree, of which we have no 
conception, and on the whole to the amount of no inconsi-. 
derabie proportion of the whole produce of the kingdom. 
Tornig, p. 295. If in a part of Artois, in . the beautiful 
plains or Alsace, and upon the borders of the Garonne, 
their soils be richer, ours are found to be highly improve- 
able; and it is from this power of improvement that Eng- 
lish husbandry derives its exceBehcc. If nature ' here be 
arssiduously courted, she will return the ^fts of her adtfri- 
rers with a liberal hand ; and if diligence, skill, and I%e- 
rality combine to second her efforts, she will xrrown their la- 
bours with success, and scatter among them the blessings of 
abundance. 

1. The first cause to be' considered is the influence of 
political freedom. Our government encourages every per- 
son to make his best exertions, in full confidence that his la- 
bours and risks \rifl prove, not only Highly beneficial to him- 
self and his family, but will be secured to them in succeeding 
times* In some mechanical arts, in which the labour is 
^)ort, and there is a prospect of ah immediate return, the 
subjects of monarchical Finance might arrive at a great 
degree of eminence. They might form the beautiful china 
of the Seve, finish the elegant watches of Paris, or emhroi- 
der the rich tapestry of the Gobelins : but in the tardy pro-, 
cess of agriculture, those who carry them to a great extent, 
and have the spirit to hazard much property for a consider- 
able time, can never be induced to embark in them without 
the fullest assurance of* security. Our agriculture is also 
much indebted to the uniform management of land, how- 
ever it may differ in its quality. Where the soil is rich, 
nature will do much for herself; but where it is coarse and 
poor,, the English farmer is not discouraged, but, by dili- 
gence and a copious supply of manure, succeeds in raising 
a crop. The sands of Norfolk and the fens of Lincolnshire 
ate made to produce turnips, oats, and biarley; and they 
are as well cultivated as the richest land in other counties. 
The same principle governs districts which widely differ in 
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the aature of the soil ; and the hand of persevering indus- 
try guides the plough, and scatters the seed in them all. 

In France, wherever nature vn^s peculiarly benign, the 
farmer was accustomed to give to her prolific efforts son^ 
assistance ; but where she was unkind, no extraordinary la** 
bour or expence was bestowed to supply the defect. * The 
poverty of the common people in Italy and Spain may be 
attributed to the richness of the land; and the genial nature 
of the climate* There agriculture is an easy art ; the im- 
poverished gfound is left fallow; and the warmth of the 
8tin; and the mild temperature of the air, quickly restore 
its exhausted^ fruitfulness. The poor husbandmen, who 
were the slaves of their landlords, gained only a scanty 
pittance for thefr toils : the luxuriant vineyards of Chamr 
pagne and Burgundy, highly profitable to their owners^ 
were cultivated by peasants, who had scarcely raiment or 
bread* 

The comparison which has been drawn between England 
and France, is not intended to refer to the present condition 
of the latter, as it is not very easy, at this moment, to give 
an accurate and general statement of its agriculture. The 
consular government has taken some very useful methods to 
ascertain the actual state of the Republic, probably with a 
view to its general internal improvement ; and the statistical 
reports very lately made by the prefects relative to twenty- 
six departments, appear to have been drawn up with consi- 
derable care and precision*. 

2. There is no country j in which the arrangement of. 
crops is better adapted to arable land, than in England* 
This is a circumstance which distinguishes the agricultural 
knowledge of the present age as much as any other im- 
provement whatever ; and it marks the line of distinction 
between a good and a bad farmer,- and a country weH or ill 
cultivated* So great is its importance, that all other arti- 
cles in comparison are insignificant, because the general 
produce of the land depends so materially upon it* Of this 
mode of arrangement the French were totally ignorant; for 
dome of the richest lands in the Pays de Caux, in Norman- 
dy, and the Isle of France were frequently left fallow, for 
the purpose of forcing scanty crops of wheat, and spring 
corn of a bad quality* The province of Picardy, very often 

♦ I mention the number of those I have been aWe to inspect. The 
reports from the departments of la Sort he aud the Bu4 WUn are the 
most circumstandaL 
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condemned to fallows, and' manured perhaps not more ^tmm 
cmce in five or six years, produced only one tolerable hmr^ 
Test in three. In England, flocks of sheep are thought re- 
quisite for the produce of com, and the crops are regulated 
with an immediate view to their summer and winter suste- 
nance. It is found by general experience,, that by such 
courses regularly pursued a tract of land will yield a har* 
vest double to that which it Mfbuld otherwise produce. 

Amid these courses of crops, in which various kinds of 
pube, grass, and vegetables are successfully introduced, 
nothing deserves more attention than the cultivation of <iir* 
mp9; and no agriculturist ever deserved better of his coun- 
try, than he who first introduced them into the fields of 
England. No plant is better suited to the climate, flourishes 
more, even in the northern parts of it, or contributes more 
to the fertility of land. This root is the glory of the Eng- 
lish husbandry.^ Its great excellence consists in nourish- 
ing and improving the soil, preparing it for the reception of 
wheat, and furnishing nutritious food for all sorts of cattle* 
Its introduction was of far mOre value, than the acquisition 
of a colony, or the establishment of a new branch of con^ 
merce. For this inestimable vegetable, and the in&prove* 
ments resulting from its cultivation, our island is indebted 
to Flanders, the fruitful parent of our commerce, agricul- 
ture, and numufactories. The first effectual trial to raise 
turnips in England was happily made in a county, the most 
proper of a{l others for their reception, as the soil of Nor* 
folk is in general light and sandy. The place of its earliest 
cultivation is constantly kept in the public view, as it is 
found that the seed sent to distant places is apt to degene- 
4»rate ; so that those who wish to produce this excellent ve- 
getable in perfection are obliged to procure fresh supplies of 
Norfolk seed. Slow is the progress even of obvious im- 
provenrient :— 'its introduction into the neighbouring coun- 
ties was tardy ; and not more than half a century has elaps- 
ed, since it was first planted in Suffolk and Essex. Its adop- 
tion is now very general throughout Great Britain : and it 
may be remarked, that in proportion as turnips are culti- 
vated, and their utility is more fully understood, the gene- 
ral system of husbandry becomes more advantageous and 
complete. 

3. An additional cause of the pre-eminence of our agri- 
culture, not less striking than the foregoing, is the expencc 
bestowed upon land^ as well as upon every necessary im- 
provement. This is evident in the sums laid out. for manur- 
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tog^ irrigating, drmining, and fencit^) £» weU as for the im* 
proveideots iirthe breeds of cattle, the tntroductioa of new 
implements of husbandry, the durable materials of common 
implements, and the commodiousness of farm houses, and 
all their appendages* To these circumstances great atten* 
tion is paid because -it becomes everyday a truth more gene* 
rally understood, that the productive state of agriculture de^ 
pends materially upon the money employed in its various 
branches. No other people have ventured to invest such 
large capitals in their lands ; and foreign nations are as yet 
unacquainted with the invaluable secret, that the vegetable 
treasures which are buried in the earth, become the most 
•abundant sources of wealth'^'. 

Our agriculturists are daily improving in knowledge aad 
daily applying that knowledge to practice. They are weU 
skilled, as we have before observed, in the nature of differ- 
ent soils, and understand the best methods of melic»^ting 
them b^ various manures, the preservation of tl^ir fertility, 
and the increase of their produce by regular courses of crop^ 
In short, they display a degree of diligence, spirit, ai^dlibe- 
xality in all rural improvements hitherto discovered, not 
to be equalled by any nation in the world. 

4. Still however, even a careless observer may remark^ 

* " The capital emjiloyment in husbandry in the British isles is con^ 
siderably greater than is employed m France. It surely is not neces- 
sary to observe in this age, that the productive state of agriculture in 
a coun^ depends much more upon tiie capital employed, than on any 
ether circumscance whatever ; and since ours is lai^er than that of 
Fraqce, though in the possesai<Hi of fifteen millions of people only, (for 
that of France is to be connected with twenty-five or twenty-ax mil- , 
lions) the British dominions ought to be essentially richer and more 
powerful than France.' 

^ I ha^se calculated the cajntal of the farmers in France in all the 
provinces, and the medium of my notes is forty shillings an acre. A 
similar calculation of the capital employed in the husbandry <^ Eng- 
land gives four pounds per acre. By capital is meant tiie average of 
all farms^ all stocks, and all periods of leases. Add tiiirty shUlings for 
tlie less quantity of permanent in^provements,. and we have ^e total 
irtf three pounds ten shillings for tiie inferiority of French to Englisli 
capital employed in agriculture, which upon 131,000,000 of acres forme 
a deficiency of 458,500,0001 sterling." 

** With «uch im inunenie superiority in the produce of com, the 
more obvious surprise should have been, that the resources of England^ 
compared with those of France were not yet more decisive. But it ifi 
to be observed, that there are other articles of culture, to which recourse 
mvuBt be had for anjeixplanation. Vines are an immense object in the 
cultivation of France, and yield all the advantages and even superior 
<me(^ to those afforded by the assiduous culture of com iu England, &c/' 
See Yooi^'s France, p. 341, 343, 43a 
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that we have not jret reached the summit of excellence. Oar 
ancestors have made a respectable progress hi this art ; yet 
moch still remains for us and our posterity to 'accomplish* 
It will be the work of many succeeding generations to carry 
to their utmost bounds, the natural advantages of Great Bri- 
tain. Where the ground is already cultivated, it is in many 
places capable of higher improvement ; and where it is suf- 
fered to lie waste, its gloomy, wild, and unfruitful appear- 
ance is a tacit reproach of the public negligence. Indosures 
have been found highly beneficial ; and the practice of mak- 
ing them ought to become universal. The kingdom is de- 
formed in many parts by immense heaths, moors, commons, 
marshes, and fens, amounting, according to some computa- 
tions, to ten millions of acres. The extent of uncultivated 
ground in the vicinity of London is a glaring disgrace to our 
country. The tillage of any considerable proportion of this 
land would secure the nation against much of the evil of de- 
ficient craps ; and the plenty of one district might supply 
upon a larger scale the deficiency of another. All the pro- 
fits arising from the grain raised upon such lands would ac- 
crue to the public, as well as the wages of the husbandmen 
employed ; and the increase of the stock of labour would 
contribute to remove the causes of emigration, idleness, and 
beggary. Waste lands, wherever the soil will admit of cul- 
tivation, ought to be enclosed, and converted into farms (tf 
various sizes* The practicability of such a plan will be evi- 
dent on our reflecting, that where com now grows in great 
abundance, many even of the present generation can remem- 
ber wild heaths and barren wastes. Thus the public sup- 
ply of provisions would in due time be gready augmentedi 
and the inhabitants of this kingdom would be enabled to 
make new exertions in proportion to the increase of culti* 
vated land*. 

* " Let it only be supposed that every field in England, of the same 
original quality with those in the neighbourhood of ue metropolis, and 
consequently capable of the same fertility, were by a like management 
made to yield an equal produce ; and it may be asserted, I believe wiA 


never yet been questioned, that of thirty-nine millicxis of acres in Eng- 
land, ten, or more than a fourth, consisted in heaths, moors, moun- 
tains, and barren lands ; and tiiis, excluSve of woods, forest^ i»ik% 
commons, roads, &c. There have since that time been may improve- 
ments made. But it will surely be allowed no improbable assertioo, 
that one -fiftieth part may yet be gained from the unprofitable state in 
which it is.. This, though purchased by the nation, would be no eiE- 
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To £any such impmvemefitft mf executioQ, every eucour- 
agement ought to be given by the legislature ; and for what 
purposes could the public money be better em{rfoyed, than 
in ivorks of such general and obvious utility, all no less tend-* 
^ iog to the great increase of provisions, for an augmenting 
population, thsm to strengthep the arm of government, and 
prqmote the welfare and happiness of the people ? 

The tillage of land, before waste and unfruitful, is in 
every point of view an acquisition of territory highly benefi- 
cial. . Unlike distant colonies, which furnish a perpetual |)re- 
text for hostility, lands newly cultivated excite no jealousy 
. in the neighbpuring states, and can furnish no grounds for 
those frequent wars, which are the severest scourges of man« 
Jcind, and disg^ape the professors of a religion founded for 
the express purpose of disseminating benevolence, and es- 
tablishing peace* 

The advice of projectors, when they direct their ingenui* 
ty to a subject so important as that we are discussing, calls 
for the most serious attention* Few plans recommended by 
them seem better calcuUted to carry the rural arts to perfec- 
tion, than the establishment of experimental farms* These 
ought to be formed in different counties, and the expencea 
4efrayed by government* Here the nature of particular 
soils, as adapted to various modes and processes of cultiva- 
tion, the peculiar qualities and comparative value of grasses 
and plants, might be ascertained* Here the best and most 
economical mode of rearing and fattening all kinds of useful 
animals might be tried, as well as the methods of abridging 
labour by improvements in machinery* Our country can 
boast of academies of painting, and societies for the encour- 
agement of arts ; but yet it wants a practical institution' of 
this kind, conducted upon an extensive and liberal scale. By 
collecting and comparing the experiments made in these 
various places, great advantages might be gained : and for 
this purpose, a periodical publicatipn of transactions would 
be highly useful, as a repository and vehicle of detached ob- 
servations* By the admission of honorary members, this 
society might likewise carry on an extensive correspondence, 
include the patrons of the agricultural interest in all parts of 
the world, and compare their different processes, disco- 
veries, and plans of operation for the purpose of general 
utility. 

pence ; for mboey expended by tlie pubiic, for the immediate service 
of the public, cannot with propriety be called exjience" Campbell, 
PqL Sanr. tqL ii, p. 73^, 

02 
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Abundtiice of foodis the 01^7 wealth of the iodtntrkNB 
poor, as other possessions, consisting in ample revemiea, 
splendid houses and equipages, exclusiycly belong to the 
rich* Upon the quantity anid cheapness of the comoaon 
necessaries of life, the industry, health, and strength of the 
people, and of course the general comfort 1^ society, and the 
prosperity of the nation, must ever depend* It is therefore 
the duty, as well as the interest, of govemnient, to take every 
possible method to prevent their deamess, by guarding against 
their scarcity. Manufactures and commerce are the great 
sources of wealth ; and in order to prevent them from being 
dried up and exhausted, it is necessary that agriculture should 
be an object of the first attention, and that its produce should 
be attainable at a cheap rate. It is an excellent observation, 
*^ that neither agriculture nor trade can flourish, where the 

?:neral ease does not begin with the class of labourers." 
riestley's Lectures on History, p. 3d^« 

Nature will not suflEer her laws to be violated ; Ae call of 
the appetites is more importunate than the solicitations of 
fashion ; and the means of subsistence must be secured to 
mankind before they go in search of superfluities. The arts 
of necessity are anteeedent to those of elegance* 

From tlie preceding observations may be deduced some of 
the most useful principles of political economy* The real 
power and opulence of a nation consist in the number of it9 
inhabitants -well supplied with the necessaries of life;''-^ub* 
sistence is the proper measure ofpopulationy^^^md the earth 
is the source of subsistence* All other means of wealth and 
dominion, such as commerce j abundance of the precious me* 
tals^ and extent of colonies, promote the true prosperity of a 
state, only in proportion as they encourage AGEiciXLTVRf, 
which is the most valuable of the artSy as roeH as the most 
afilid and most durable basis of Plenty and Power. 


CHAPTER IIL 
COMMERCE. 

IS well described to be " an operation, by which the 
wealth or work either of individuals or of societies may be 
exchanged by merchants for an equivalent, proper for sup- 
plying every want without interruption to industry^ or check 


td comnmiqptioti*''* Tins tulagect will be totisldeted with M 
iminedtate reference to the particular state and circttm- 
fitances of our own countrjr. 

The natural advantages enjoyed by an Island are supe- 
rior to those which belong to any country, which forms m 
part of a continent. The soil of the former is commonly more 
rich) fertile, and various, than- that of the latter. The sea 
aifords the inhabitants security against the invasion of ene^- 
mies, and furnishes them with inexhaustfi>le supplies x>f pro- 
vision. The fisheries on their coasts dispose islanders to 
navigation, and hence they are led to establish f^n extensive 
intercourse with the most distant places. From their general 
propensity to maritime affairs, they^acquire a spirit of enter- 
prize, and distinguish themselves by their courage in the 
naiutenance ef their own customs and forms of government ; 
and frequently gain a permanent ascendency over neigh- 
bouifing and even remote states. 

. To these general advantages, which were possessed in 
ancient times by Crete, and at a less distant period by 
Hhpdes, Great Britain adds some, which are peculiar to her- 
aeif. Her line of sea-coast is very extensive in p;roportion to 
tiie size of the whole island, and abounds with d^ep bays and 
capacious harbours. Her ports are coitvenient, and good for 
anchorage. Those on the western side of the island are nearly 
as well situated for the southern trade, as the French ; and 
they are far superior in number, safety, and depth of water. 
"With respect to the northern and the Baltic trades, the situa* 
tion of France before the late war, 'when it had not the com- 
mand of the coasts of Holland, admitted of no comparison. 
Bivers and numerous canals afford the convenience of water 
carriage to all the inland counties of England, and not only 
connect them with each other by the internal circulation of 
trade, but afford an easy and cheap conveyance to the ocean. 

These various advantages have for successive ages been 
carefully improved, as the great works of public utility, 
conipleted in our sea-port towns, sufficiently attest. Harbours 
have been deepened, piers and moles have been erected to 
break the force of the waves, and form a safe asylum for 
ships. Wet and dry docks have been constructed for the 
building and reparation of ships,' and commodious quays to 
unload their freights. In every place where necessity requires 

* See Encyclop. Britann. vol. ii, p. 195. Priestley's Lectures on His- 
tory, p. 386. For the rise and progress of commerce and navigation, 
and an excellent account of Cplumbug qod bis discoveries, see histoxy oC 
Modem Europe, vol. ii, p. 224, &c« 


•uc^ aidf lii^t«luMiaes have been rmed upon the loftf dift^ 
.to guide the mariDer in the darkest nights along the duiger- 
OU8 coasts. These expensive and laborious works arecar- 
ried on with ardour, to promote navigation in evexy direc- 
tion, as London, Whitby, Liverpool, Yarmouth, Bristol, 
Bamsgate, and Falmouth, fully prove; so that British 
vessels can sail by every wind that blows : and the ships of 
foreign nations are invited, by such conveniences, to bring 
their numerous articles of commerce to every part of our 
shores. Such various monuments of utility prove the in- 
cessant energy of industry.; and that in every instance, 
where the influence of government is propitious td the spi- 
rit of enterpriae, those difficulties of nature and .situation 
may be conquered, which past ages regarded as insur- 
motrntable. 

The ardent and indefatigable diligence, which i}»ises 
Great Britain above the re^t of Europe, is visible in every 
place, distinguished by manufactories, mines, fisheries, and 
agriculture. In Manchester, Glasgow, and Norwich, the 
fabrication of cotton, wool, and flax, into cloth, linens, and 
stuffs; supplies multitudes of all ages with the means of 
subsistence. In Birmingham and Sheffield iron and other 
metals are worked for every purpose of use and ornament. 
The hardy inhabitants of the North and West laboup4n the 
productive mines of coals and metals ; while the mariners 
either explore their o>vn, or venture to the icy seas of 
Greenland, and the distant recesses of the southern Ocean, 
for various kinds of fislu The farmers cultivate the sur- 
face of the earth, and gndn grows on extensive plains, 
which a century or two past exhibited, in pathless woods 
or barren heaths, the rudest state of nature. 

This survey of the active industry of our countrjrmen, 
so much diversified, and operating in such various direc- 
tions for the benefit of themselves and the community at 
large, must naturally awaken oiir curiosity to inquire, I. into 
the advantages ; II. the principlts ;' and, III. the compara" 
five state <i{ that commerce, which their labours enable the 
British merchant to extend to every part of the. globe. 

I. The great spring of commerce b mutual want of the 
necessary articles of life, or the supposition of want, with 
respect to luxuries and superfluities. This principle has 
the same operation, whether the farmer immediately sell 
his com to the manufacturer, or whether the disposal of 
manufactures be more circuitous. The farmer, for instance, 
may not be in want of cloth and therefore will not give corn 
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to the wearer. In such a case the weaver sends his cloth 
to a foreign market, where it is exchanged for the wine of 
Portugal or the tea of China, which, when imported, the 
farmer readily purchases* The machine of commerce may 
appear vast.and complicated, its movements may be many, 
and its operations circuitous; but the main Bfrmg necessitj/, 
either real or imaginary, is invariably the same. 

Commerce is the source of wealth to the tnerchant ; but 
its advantages are far from being confined to himself. It 
supplies the wants of one country by importing the articles 
of another, and gives a value to superfluities, which they « 
could not otherwise possess. It increases the revenue of 
.the state, and thus contributes to its general opulence and 
grandeur ; and it preserves the independence of the British 
empire, by the strong support and large supplies afforded 
to our maritime strength. Hence we acquire a decided su** 
periority over every other nation, and give the inhal)itant8 
of remote as well as neighbouring countries the most con- 
vincing proofs of our riches, prosperity, and power. No 
commercial country is long exposed to the evils of its own 
barrenness or necessities ; and the riches of one place are > 
soon made the common stock of alt others. Commerce is 
the bond of general society, which unites the most distant 
natiqns by a reciprocal intercourse of good offices. By ex^ 
tending the sphere of activity through various parts of the 
earth, by satisfying the real and multiplying the imaginary 
wants of mankind, and by quickening their thirst for en- 
joyments, it becomes the most lively and most general prin- 
ciple, which actuates the world. Under its attractive and 
beneficent influence, the whole world becomes one city, and 
all nations one family. 

The influence likewise, which it produces upon the man- 
ners of mankind, renders it a more interesting subject of in- 
vestigation. A regular intercourse subsisting between differ- 
ent nations contributes to cure the mind of many absurd and 
hurtful prejudices. Trade carried on between persons of 
different sects and religions has a tendency to lessen the 
opposition of opinion, which was formerly the cause of 
hatred and hostility. It promoties benevolente of disposi- 
tion, inasmuch as it extends the connexions and intercourse 
of society, and increases the love of peace and order, with^ 
out which its operations cannot be earried on. The mer- 
chant engaged in honourable traffic is the friend of man- 
kind, and is occupied in a constant exercise of good offices, 
for the benefit, of his necessitous fellow creatures^ 
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. Connnave will Ite found to hare Imd no euaSl mfiueacr 
in ciUming the minds of liie nations of the earth into astate 
of repose and complacency* The sudden reviakitions, heroic 
TUBUkers, and extraordinary events of ancient times r esidtel 
£*om that ferocity of temper, unsocial spirit, and ineqnalily 
of ranks, which commerce tends to amululate* Iron iff 
now a material article of traffic, whidi was formerly em* 
|doyed only as an instrument of destruction. The states 
of JSlurope aie brought nearly upon a level hy this inter* 
course; a spirit of /general emtdation is excited, and it 
is justty remarked that those who possess the m<^t exten- 
sive trade command the source of opulence and power; 
Through the bounty of nature most nations have some 
auperfluity to exchange for tiie paeoductions of others ; and 
the expectation of gaining advantage, which they cannot 
otherwise secure, turns their ingenuity, labours, and enter- 
prises into mai^ different channels. Hence the arts of ne- 
cessity and elegance are diligendy cultivated, invention is 
jroused to find new materials for foreign ccmsumpdon, a 
competition arises between rival miamifacturers and artists, 
and conunerce employs, and unites the families of the earth, 
from the frozen regions of Russia to the burning aaads of 
Africa >— ^from the isl^s of Britain to the populous and vast 
dominions of China. 

From this inteapcourse results an effect, which is peculiar* 
ly adjirantageous to the less polished and civilized natieis* 
My the frequent communications which are necessary for 
tM purpose of bastering commodities with the ciu^tivated 
£uropean, they are made acquainted with usefiU ^arts and 
improvements, and are taught the value of science, and 
the blessings of Christianity. Thus by de^cees the great 
disparity between man and man is destroyed, useful know* 
ledge finds it» level, and the inhabitants d the different 
quarters of the world arrive at the equality of power, which 
awes ambitious nations into due respect and reverence for 
the general rights of mankind. 

From commerce we Ukewise derive a more enlaurged 
knowledge of tiie terraqueous globe, and its ioh^^itanie. 
We become correctly acquainted with. the animals, vegeta- 
bles, and minerals of every soil and climate, and the natu- 
ral history of all countries, no longer debased by exaggera- 
tion and fable, acquires the value of precision atui truth. 
We enlarge our acquaintance with mankind, are enabled 
to estimate their different manners, remark how modes of 
life and habits ^ thinkisig are varied, a^cojrdiisyg to thdr 
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diffierent situations, and How the passions and "dispositions 
are modified. The Laplander, like his climate^ is dull, 
gloomy, and' cold : the Asiatic, under the influence of- ai| 
ardent stm, is fiery, sensual, and vindictive. Thus are we 
enabled, as we become more acquainted with the general 
faculties and powers of man, to comjdete our theories aa 
to his true nature and (^institution ; and as we see him un«» 
dfer eveiy variatkm of climate and government, we can 
form a comparative estimate of his disposition, manners^ 
and dvil polity, founded upon the sure basis of fact and 
experience. 

Among people of the same country, likewise, commer* 
^ial intercourse gradually introduces a spirit of order 
and good govemnaent, and is highly favourable to the 
^ liberty and security of individuals. Its beneficial eflects 
have been no less visible in conciliating the stfecticms of the 
natives of the same country to each other. During the 
prevalence of the feudal system our ancestors lived in a 
stsite of suspicion, servile dependence, and war; and knew 
. scarcely any distinctions^ except Aose which subsisted be- 
tween the different professions of the church and the army, 
or the more servile relations of lords and vassals. But at 
present, the various ranks of society are connected by clostr^ 
ties, and entertain greater cordiality and esteem for each 
o&er, as their intercourse is more frequent, and the supe- 
riour refinements of society have quickoied the sense of 
mutual want, and mutual dependence. 

In Britain indeed commerce has acquired a degree of 
rank and dignity elsewhere 'unknown, except in the United 
States of America. Many of those engaged in it have 
done and continue to do it honour by the excellence of 
their education, and the liberality of their minds. Of those 
"vrho do credit to the relations of domestic life, of those 
ifrho are distinguished in the senate, for public spirit and 
useful knowledge, of those who at the call of distress come 
forward with the most prompt and liberal assistance, who 
is more conspicuous than the English Merchant ? 

Attention to this subject will open a view of the intimate 
connexion subsisting between the landed and the trading 
interests. THiey can never be considered as clashing and 
distinct, without a manifest injury to both, and an igno- 
rance of their respective effects and operations. How far 
each has contributed to improve the other, is evident from 
considering the comparative value of land;, at a period ah* 
tecedent to the present flourishing state of commerce. The 
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See simple of estates is at least four t^mes as valuable at 
present, as it was two centuries ago. This among many 
others diat might be adduced, is a dsecisire proof that 
country gentlemen are in reality as much interested in the 
prosperity of trade, as even, the merchants themselves. In 
short, agriculture and commerce have the same direct in- 
fluence in promoting national abundance and prosperity* 
These effects they certainly will produce so long as 4c 
government of a country imposes no heavy burthen upon 
their exertions ; but encouraging the enterprising spirit of 
individuals, who embark large fortunes in various concerns, 
promotes the interest of botib merchants and cultivators of 
land at the same time, and maintains it in such due Tyropor- 
tion, that the advancement of the one does not tend to the 
depression of the other. 

A concern of such magnitude as commerce, involving 
such a variety of articles, carried on by such various means, 
and extended to such different climates, must necessarily 
be liable to many inconveniences, to which agriculture b 
not subject. Those who traffic in foreign countries sub- 
ject themselves to the dsmgers of the sea, and the incle- 
mency and diseases of cold and hot climates. In conse- 
quence of trading with the natives of countries less civil- 
ized and refined than themselves, and more weak and de- 
fenceless, they are tempted to practise the arts of chica- 
ner}'^, and to have recourse to acts of injustice and violence, 
and thus gradually become dead to the feelings of huma- 
nit}% and regardless of the admonitions of religion. How- 
ever incompatible commerce may appear to be with the 
work of destruction, it is often the c&use of war. The 
desire of a small island, or the inconsiderable trade of a 
remote coast, are sufficient motives to rouse a rival nation 
to arms. These wars are fatal and destructive, in propor- 
tion to the number of the foreign setdements which belong 
to the great maritime powers of Europe. They spread 
like the wasting flames of a conflagration, involve every 
quarter of the globe in alarm and danger, and expose the 
lives and property of the unoffending natives to the attacks 
of unprovoked enemies. Some of the articles imported 
from foreign countries are such as make it doubtful whe- 
ther they ought to be encouraged. The .rum of the West 
Indies, which is the fruit of the toil and sufferings of some 
slaves, as vvvfU as the bribe given to Africa for the purchase 
of others, is too often used, when brought to the mother- 
couutry as the means of intoxication. Sugar, the produce 
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of those islands where tvar, pestiknce, and the disorders 
of the elements, contend for the mastery in the destruc- 
"tion of man and his labours, ought to be rejected from 
our articles cif luxury, until it is produced by the toil o( 
freemen. . : ,' 

' A sagacious writer has remarked,' that in observing the \ 

advances of commerce **ui Its Jirst stages. We shall find I 

ihat it supplies mutual' necessities, preventis mutual want^, 
extends mutusd knowlfedge^ eradicates mutual prejudice, 
tod spreads mutual humanity. In its middle^ and more 
advanced period, it provides conveniencies, increases num- 
bers, coins money, g^v^es birth to arts and sciences, creates 
equal laws, difftuses general plenty, and. general happiness. 
if we view it in its third and highjcst stage, we shall see it 
change its nature and effects.' It bring-s in superfluity and 
vast wealth, begets avarice, gross luxury, or effeminate re- 
finement among the higljer ranks, together with general 
loss of principle*." ^ - ^ 

il. The great principles of commerce are the result of 
sound reason, and the united experience of enlightened 
merchants. A short statement of some of them may tend 
to illustrate the nature of British traffic, and lead to im- 
portant inquiries upon this subject in general. 

Of all articles of commerce materials produced and ma- 
nufactured at home ar-? ' the most profitable. This is evi- 
dent^ becailse the whole labour for their cultivation, manu- 
facture, and expottaition, i$ divide^ among people of our 
own nation^ and they exclusively share all the profits. Wool, 
-which is the staple commodity of the kingdom, is. made 
into broad cloth, which, before it reaches the consumer, 
undergoes a great variety of operations, and passes through 
an hundred different hands : so that there is no produce 
whatever, of which the benefits can be more widely difius- 
ed among the industrious part of the community. Suppose 
thevnlue of English wool produced in one year to amount 
to thr^e'iTiillions, the expence of working it up into vari- v 
ous articles to be nine ; its total value, when manufactured, 
-will amount to twelve. Suppose we export annually to the 
value of three millions ; and the number of persons main* 
tained by this manufacture to be a million. Let it be con- 
sidered that thesp persons expend what they earn in all the 
necessaries of life, and that the procuring such necessaries • 
IS a soured of profit and employment to the other members 

• ^ • 

* Brown*8 E«timate {£ the Manners of the Times, p. 153. 
vox. XI. p 
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of the commuQi^; and then we may judge^ what 9n im* 
mense addition is made to the natursd stock of industiy 
and gain by this valuable article, even without taking into 
the account the sailors employed to export the variou3 ar- 
^ tides, into which it is wrought, and the artificers of ma- 

chines used to accelerate many parts of the manufactures* 

The next in value are raw materials imported from other 
countries, manufactured in England, and then reserved for 
domestic use, or exported 'for foreign consumption. Their 
importation precludes t)ie want of foreign manufactures^ 
prevents the balance of trade from inclining against us, 
and secures all the profit arising from passing entirely 
through the hands of our own countrymen. 

It is a received maxim in commerce, which may at first 
sight appear paradoxical, considering the high estimation 
in which the precious 'metals are held, that it is better to 
take commodities of foreign growth in return for our own, 
than to be repaid with gold and silver. Althoug;h these 
metals are the ultimate objects of all- commerce ; yet to ob- 
tain them in so short and easy a manner would not aug- 
ment the stock of the nation^ in comparison to what is 
added by our taking raw materials,' which will furnish em- 
ployment for multitudes, and many of which are exported 
to the same countries, from wj^ence they wer§ originally 
brought. If, for instance, we \^ak'e money for the broad 
cloth exported to Spain, the imme<;^iate profit may be con- 
siderable ; but it establishes no'^lijicrative reciprocity of com- 
modities. But if we take wool in return, there is a new 
fund for the labour of the manufacturer, and an additional 
profit to be derived from its importation. ^Fhe fieeces 
therefore of Andalusia are much more valuable objects of 
importation to the English merchant, if he consults the 
greatest advantage of his country, thau the silver of Potosi, 
or the gold of I'cru. 

From these propositions may be drawn a corollary, that 
the utility of the various branches of foreign commerce is 
measured by the number of persons, which each branch 
employs and supports. It is evident, therefcM'e, that the 
exchange of wrought goods for raw materials is much more 
lucrative than the exchange of one species of wrought goods 
for another ; and that of course the exchange of our own 
raw materials for the wrought goods of other nations is ex- 
tremely disadvantageous. If, for example, ten thousand 
E-iglishmen be employed to make cutlery ware for the 
French, and five thousand French be employed in cambrics 
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for the English, then the French must ultimatelj^'pay^the 
five^ thousand men so employed, or, in other words, main- 
tain them at their sole expence. It is true, that the value 
of the respective commodities makes a considerable differ- 
ence in the sura paid t6 balance accounts : yet the great 
principle that it is not money, but labour properly recom- 
pensed, which constitutes the true wealth of nations, will 
alws^s demonstraite, that the balance of trade is in favour 
of that country, which employs the greatest number of its 
subjects. 

That nation will be both bpulent and formidable, which 
conveys its own manufactures,- or commodities of its own 
procuring, to foreign ports in its own vessels. For thus 
are secured all the branches of industry to its inhabitants, 
which can spring from any article of their trade^ as it 
jgives employment to the'naanufacturer and the sailor, with 
^1 their numerous train of dependent. artisans, and ensures 
to them' of course every profit and advantage, which their 
occupations can in any .degree produce. This tends to th^ 
fu]l establishment of navigation, apd opens the. wide and 
boundless ocean to its exertions. The Dutch were former- 
ly the principal carriers for all the nations of Europe. This 
employment alone raised them to their late condition of 
wealth and prosperity. Such employment cannot however 
ip. itself be regarded ^ a permanent ba^is of power, and it 
is less' profitable than either t^e domestic or foreign trade 
of "consumption. It is , also very precarious, because in 
proportion as other nations improve the advantages afford- 
ed by the convenience of. their own harbours, and increase 
'the quantity of. their /own productions, they will convey 
their own goods in their own ships. Such has been for 
some time the practice of England, ds by far the most con- 
siderable part of British goods is exported in British vesi- 
^els. Of the utility of this measure pur ancestors were 
early sensible, ^s is evident from an act of parliament made 
,in the reign of ftichard IT. The celebrated Act of Na- 
vigatioh^ passed in the reign'of Charles II. showed more 
"fully the sentinients which the natidn entertained of the 
im|)ortance of this practice. The immediate object of this 
act was to check the nayal power of Holland. Considered 
as to its ultimate tendency, it was the wisest law which 
could possibly be framed, and has obtained the commenda- 
tion or all persons, who have . correct views of our com- 
mercial interests. 
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Under, the influence of parliamentary encourBgement, the 
advances made in the art of navigation and in the con- 
struction of ships have been equally remarkable. Atten- 
tion to these objects has conduced to the improvement of 
the royal navv^ which has gradually increased m proportion 
to the increase of merchant ships. By this circumstance 
the advantages of commerce, considered as a ^eatnationi 
objedt, are fully displayed ; for upon the number of sal* 
lors, and the quantity of shipping, depend the defence 
and Security which Britain fincls in her great and formida- 
ble fleets, and the glv)rious pre-eminence she maintidns 
among the nation^ cf Europe as the first of maritime 

STATES. ...-'. 

As a nation may rise to opulence and powef by actinj[ 
upon such principles as those before established ; so may 
it dedine and be impoverished, if the scale be suffered to 
pre()onderate against her, by encouraging the commoditici 
of other countries to the prejudic"e~6'f her owri. Wis^ 
happen wheil articles Cf mere luxury ai*fe imported, and not 
taken in cxchsinge for our o^rn proditctions. 

Much more disadvantageous i^ that trade, trhich intro- 
duces a commodity not 6nly consuiAed among us,biil 
which hinders the consumption 6f tlie tike quantity of out 
own, as is the case with brandy stnd geneva, which dift»- 
hish the consumption of malt, and are therefore trith gteat 
propriety subjected by government to high duties. B^ 
that is undoubtedly the most injurious cjf every species « 
traffic, ivhich suppKes the sanie go6ds t^re can produce 6n^ 
selves, especially if we can make i sufficient qttsmtity fo^ 
our own consumption. I^ls is the case with cloth, sift* 
china, and muslinA, the manufactories f6f which have heet 
established, with great labour and e^tpence, in various parts 

of England. 'Ki. 

To enumerate other maxims of commerce Is totranscnw 
the works of the most approved authors who hive wnttcfl 
at large upon the subject. The most ijAportant of t» 
all may be compressed into one grand sUmtnary. l"^^ 
species of commerce, which makes money flow most copi' 
ousiyy keeps public and private credit Ai^A, which gives tt 
the merchant a reasonable profit^ and to the labourer an^ 
artisan a comfortable suSsistence in return for their industry* 
which increases the value and the rent of land, ^^ P^ 
duces a considerable revenue to the state^ must ^'^^* . 
esteemed the most valuable : since these are the only m - 
httable tnarks^ by which the advantage of any pu^"^ ^^^ ' i 
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vate trade can be demonstrated* And st mviy be pifof>er to 
observe, that the same criteria which assist us in judging 
by what kinds of trade we gain or lose, will likewise di- 
rect us what treaties of commerce are beneficial, or the 
ccmtrary. 

" No certain method has. been as yet pointed out to ash 
certain the balance of trade* It can never be kno^n from 
the exports and imports for a few years^ even if these stat€)r 
ments could be absolutely depended upon. The rate of 
exchange, which has been called a politic^ barqniet^;, 
nfould be really $o, if cpmmerce only operated, upon- it.: 
but this not being the case, it can be no rule at all. The 
custom-'house books are no unerring guides ; whatever is 
smuggled does not appear;, some ^exports are beyond the 
truth, and some things are not rated at aU« The plenty . o>: 
scarcity <rf money cannot for many r^asot]i6 be relied oxh 
After all, our foreign traffic hath been for .-a :series of ye^t^s 
incresfiing : if, th^ general balance had be^n against us, we 
xoust by this time have been brought very low, if not tOr 
■tally undone. . But as every thing we sec proves the con^ 
trary, it may serve to convince us;, and this the rather, be- 
cause foreigners show their sense o( the. matter by thesuma 
they entrust in the public funds*." 

kt As British commerce has increased in importance, it has 
in a proportionable degree engaged the _^ttention of the le- 
fi^islature* The ^«lusive privileges of .trading^o particu- 
■jLar places have been given tQ companies of merchants ; 
.and rewards have been held out to encourage the prpduc*- 
tipns of oiir own country,, and exclude those of foreigner^. 
Accordingly penalties have been laid both upon the impor- 
tation of such articles as can be produced at home, and upon 
the importation of such articles from countries, where the 
balance of trade is against us. The ex:portation of our own 
produce has been encouraged by drawbacks, Jbounties,, ad- \ 
vantageous treaties. of commerce with foreign states, and 
the establishment of colonies. - , 

., The privileges granted to chartered, companies by goyem- 
^ment have undoubtedly encouraged a spirit of monopoly, 
and been too favourable to the exclusive interests of a few 
merchants, at xh^ expense of the public at large. By the 
charter of the East India company the rest of the nation 
are excluded from trading beyond the Cape of Good Hope; 
and by the charter of the Turkey Company they are. pro- 
hibited from having any commerce with the dominions of 

I . ; ' ♦ Can^beU*s Political Survey, voL ii, p. 7^5. 

p2 ■ ' ' ^ 
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the Gnmd Signien Thus the interests of the whole sire 
sacrificed to'the emoUitnent of a few. A small number of 
merchants confine their exports and imports to as small a 
quantity as they please. The natural consequence is, that 
they confine the markets to themselves, and they can both 
buy and sell at their own price. As charters confer exclu- 
sive privileges, they operate as a check upon all those who 
•come not within their limits, and in their own nature pro- 
duce an established monopoly. They are therefore incon- 
sistent with a received maxim, which suggests the expedi- 
ency of competition to render trade advantageous to the 
public* 

** All restrictions on trade are naught : and no company 
whatever, whether they trade in a joint stock or under regu- 
lations, can be for public good, except it may be easy for 
sdl, or any of his Majesty^s subjects, to be admitted into 
them, at any time, for a very inconsiderable Bne^^^^ 

Still, however, tt must be acknowledged, as a vindica- 
tion of Aose, who have instituted the present system of 
commerce, that they were obliged sometimes to adapt their 
measures to the circumstances of particular times, and to 
assimilate their plans to those of other nations, in order to 
secure equal advantages. No individual merchant was bold 
enough to embark his whole property in the adventurous 
issue of a distant trade ; whereas numbers were inclined to 
associate for that purpose, because the sum employed in the 
adventure was not of material consequence, whatever might 
be the result of the enterprise. The legislature gave them 
a charter as a recompence for their risk ; and, regarding 
only their immediate benefit, looked not forward to a time 
when the mercantile spirit would be more widely diffused, 
and British subjects would complain that any other limitSi 
except those of nature, were set to their exertions. 

But it seems at present to be admitted as a settled prin^ 
ciple that commercial companies ate iiljurious ratlier than 
beneficial to the public, as they trade at much more expence 
than individuals, and give rise to illegal traffic, which is 
proved by the number of neutral vessels, that carry Eng- 
lish goods to foreign ports. ' The Americans are sensible 
of these inconveniencies, and therefore opeti a free trade ta 
all parts of the world. Destitute of established^ colonies, 
they rival us in the various branches of our trade with the 
£ast Indies. 

• &r J. Child. This principle is adopted by Smith, and veiy fuBy 
t)!e«,tea in his Wealth of mUons; vol. i, p. 2Qh vbL mi p. 210. 
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' . in* miat we derive great advants^s from our extennve 
commerce is evident from a comparison between the for- 
mer and present state of our public and private affairs. The 
^wool of England, which at present constitutes the staple 
commodity of our traffic, was in former times sent abroad, 
«nd returned to this country in a manufactured state. Gerv 
many funUshed our ancestors with hardware ; at present 
the hardware of Sheffield and Birmingham has an unrival- 
led market in various parts of Europe, Asia, and America. 
Tht common interest of money was twelve per cent* ; and 
it at pres^:it fluctuates, in time of .peace, from three to five, 
which it cannot legally exceed* Land was sold for no more 
than twelve years purchase which can be disposed of for thirty. 
For the elegant articles of looking glasses, paper, and silk, 
the pride and boast of France ; for the carpets of Turkey ; 
for the porcelain and the beautiful and fantastic ornaments 
of China ; for. the clocks and watches of Germany ; and the 
glass of Italy ; our workmen can substitute such productions 
as are little, if at all inferior in materials or execution, in 
elegance of design, or cheapness. The coal-trade which for 
ages\^as consiidered merely ^s a local convenience, is now 
become the basis of all the northern coasting trade ; and 
nurses and maintains many more seamen than before th^ 
^period were. supported by the whole commerce of the na- 
tion* The streams of traffic h^ve been turned into new 
channels, and now fertilize our soil much more than they 
formerly enriched, the nations of the continent. We excel 
tbosQ by whom we have been taught the various arts of ma- 
nufacture; for all countries attest, by their regular and ex- 
.tensive dealings with us, the ingenuity, expedition, and 
dexterity of our workmen. 

** The discovery of America made an essential change in 
the state oi Europe* By opening a new and inexhaustible 
market to all the commodities of Europe, it gave occasion 
^to new divisions of labour and improvement of art, which in 
*.the narrow circle of the ancient commerce could never have 
taken, place for want of a market, to take off the greater part 
-of their produce. The productive powers of labour were im- 
:praved, and its produce increased in all the different coun- 
tries of Europe, and together with it, the real revenue and 
.wealth of the inhabitants*" Wealth of Nations, vol. ii, p» 
170. , ^ 

The population not only of great cities, but of villages, 
has particularly increased in the manufacturing counties of 
the north, with the increasing means of subsistence^ Com- 
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fmred wttk thetr present magnitude and splendour, botfi ia 
public and private, the English cities of former ages were 
Tillages^ and houses were little better than cottages. The 
comfccts and luxuries of life are increased by the accumulate 
ed fruits of every crunate, and the house of every gentlemas 
h a repository of choice productions of the most distant coun** 
tries« The navt or England, which once consisted of 
nothing more than inconsiderable barks, js now composed of 
the largest ships* To the islands at the extremities of the 
globe it conveys protection, or it threatens vengeance. Its 
resisdess strength let France, and Spain, and Holland 

Et)daim ; since their own annals can instruct them, that 
ritaiii rose in former times superior to their separate attacks* 
Their generation has witnessed her power in repelling their 
cpmbined efibrtSf when leagued in formidable confederacy t0 
Sfubdue her, exhausted by a war with her American colo^ 
nies. Braving their utmost fury, her soldiers defied their 
enemies from the rock of Gibraltar, and her sailors bore her 
triumphant flag from the northern seas to the shores of 
India. 

• Nor did the late roar afford less opportunities of display* 
Ing her maritime glory. The single ferce of Britain was 
again opposed to France, to Spain, and to Holland : and yet, 
under circumstances of peculiar disadvantage and difficulty^ 
their numerous fleets were in tvtry place defeated ; and the 
exploits of Howe, St, Vincent, Duncan, Nelson, Smith, and 
"Wafren, have entitled them no less to the gratitude of thek 
country, than the praises of all succeeding generations. 

These advantages have Britons derived from their insole 
situation, improved by a spirit of enterprise, and heightened 
by indefatigable industry. They experience the best effects 
of commerce in the refinement of national manners^ ia public 
inagnificence, and private abundance, united with the ability 
of defending against the attacks of the most formidable bv- 
"Vaders, all the blessings conferred by the possession of libertj^, 
and the enjoyment of property. 4-round the wide compass of 
the globe we may look in vain for ^ country, which has of late 
years discovered more strong indications of growing pros- 
perity ; for have we not great and flourishing towns, filled 
with magnificent private houses, stately public buildings, ac- 
cessible by convenient roads and elegant bridges, surrounded 
by lands well cultivated, and inhabited by people of all ranks, 
better supported than those of the same classes in any coun- 
tty in Europe I Have we not an extensive foreign trade, 
great domestic produce, the circulatttm of property quick 
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^qd une<nbarras?se<]« an easy ai^d expeditk>U9trah6ferof pro*- 
perty in the national fund^, public and private credit high^ 
^nd a powerful navy ? A conibinatioti of such important 
circuipst^nces necessarHy proves a fi»tk>6 to be opulent, 
prosperojus, and powerful. 

- Such sgrp the imperfect (l^utlines of th« actual state of thift 
island. It js however far distant from the point of perfection^ 
to which jt is capablf Of advancing. The capacity it posaea^ 
ses forxomtiiercial is as tetnarkable as that which it claimt 
for agjricultural improvement. It is such as calls. not only. for>^ 
the a^j^eiation of the legislature, but of every geatleihao^ who 
wishes ^o advance his o'wn interest, atid ^ general gpodw 
The counties of Northumberland, Cnmberland, and ^etSlf- 
liioreland, are double the provi<)ce of Hollatid in extent ; but 
in popul^ion they fall shorty in the proportion of one to eigb^ 
Many parts, of Wales show the reifia^ns of cities once niort 
populoi^s, and of roads once mvicb tnore frequented thain at 
present. Th^ cattle in the pastures, fish in the waters^ stmi 
metals and coals in the mountains^ clearly point out the 
means of again restoring or exc;e^ding its an^lcnt^^rospefit^^; 
mprQ particularly as the coi^try abpunds with, water an^ 
fuel — the two greaft instruments of manufactures. Manv 
rivers in different parts of our idland ought to be deepeo«ci, 
widened, and made navig^able ; and many more canals dug 
to convey various kinds of goods at a small expeiice to a 
quick market. These salutary measures. would produce th^ 
general improvement of all the surrounding country. 
;. The timber, which We purchase in foreign countries for 
ship building, and other purposes, might be raided upoii 
some of those large tracts of land, heaths^ commons, and 
hills, which are suffered to lie waste. To a conimercisd andi 
maritime people, it is an object of the greatest concern tobe 
independent^ particularly in thia respect, of precarious and 
foreign supplies. 

A repeal of the severe penalties on the exportation of 
v^ool would doubtless prove highly beneficial ; ^nd no reasof 
can be given for the present restriction, which does not as 
well apply to the exportation of wheat. With respect to that 
important article, which may be considered as a species of 
manufacture aa well as wool, it is well known, that the iiir 
crease of its culture, by bringing large tracts of land into 
tillage, has been immense, since the bounty allowed on ka 
^Asportation. Bounties might likewise prove highly advan*- 
J^geoua^by the promotion of the various fisheries in Scotr 
JtimditndMpOftt^ur <:aa4ts. l%ey ar^dble t<^jlU{>ply^iwriiiiiiip(^ 
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inexhaustible stock of provision «-«they furnish a nursery for 
•eamen, and on that account merit every encourageraent* 

Although its inhabitants have been nearly doubled within 
a century, yet the island of Great Britain is by no means 
to populous as its size will admit. How beneficial, there- 
fore, must any measure be, which induces the natives of this 
country to remain contented at home, as well as encourages 
persecuted foreigners to bring useful arts from their own 
country, and settle in England ! The heavy taxes laid by 
government upon the most necessary articles of life, as well 
as the fines imposed -by corporations on ingenious ar- * 
tisans, are weights laid upon trade and industry which 
clog the wheels of the commercial machine, and impede its 
due motion* To prevent the state from losing from such 
sums being withdrawn from the public treasury, taxes might 
be laid upon articles of luxury, extravagance, and foreign 
produce. If our manufactures cannot be sold at a mode- 
rate price, they will not long continue to be purchased by 
foreigners ; and if that channel of traffic be dried up, we 
shall be exposed to depopulation, poverty, and all the unhap- 
py consequences of expiring trade. Our merchants, if op- 
pressed by accumlated taxes, will not be able to stand in 
competition with those of France, which, notburthened with 
a national debt in any degree equal to ours, will not only un- 
dersell tts in the foreign markets, but will draw English ca- 
pitsds from this country, and encourage emigration by the 
cheapness of the neclbssary articles of life. Any alleviation 
nvith respect to duties will be so far from a detriment, that 
it will ultimately prove an advantage to the public revenues. 
'Weights and measures ought to be brought to the same pre- 
cise standard all over the kingdom, in order that many of 
the frauds which now prevail may.be removed. The num- 
ber of ale-houses ought to be diminished, as they are not 
only the haunts of intemperance, but the retreats of tdkness; 
they produce a fondness for dissipation, whkh is highly in- 
jurious to domestic habits of life; and they corrupt the 
minds and relax the industrious habits of the common people. 

There exist, without doubt, many causes, which obstruct 
the execution of such projects ; and the great expense, the 
tliscord of clashing interests, and the varieties of opinion 
upon these subjects, may long retard their execution. There 
is, however, sufficient ground to expect, that they may in 
process of time be partially, if not completely, adopted ; since 
it is a truth, confirmed by daily observation, that our coun- 
^trymcQ are suflSciently disponed to embark Ui^ir property in 
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a joint stock ; and when the utility of an ^nterpriie will jus- 
tify their attempts, they come forward with alacrity to en- 
gage in all public works* Their capitals are much larger 
than formerly, and of course they are better enabled to run 
the risk of expensive undertakings* 

The first steps in the useful arts, which are the most dif- 
ficult, have. long ago been taken ; ttieir fruits are reaped by 
society at large, and furnish the greatest incitements to per- 
severance. Of this kind is the encouragement given to na- 
vigable canals, which afibrd the cheapest and most easy cir- 
culation of inland commerce. We may reasonably indulge 
the hope that many such schemes will be realized, because the 
greatest works, of which we now reap the benefit, once ex- 
isted only in plans and projects. However at first condemn- 
ed by the ignorant and ridiculed by the idle they were at 
last reduced to practice^ 

^ It is the happy characteristic of the English, to improve 
upon the arts of other nations ; it only remains therefore, 
that, in order to complete our reputation for this excellence, 
we adopt every useful scheme, and, by adding our dexteri- 
ty to the invention of others, make nearer approaches to per- 
fection* 

The CAPACITY ton IMPROVEMENT Visible in our soil and 
its productions constiti^tes the intrinsic and transcendant ex- 
cellence of our island ; and the industry and public spirit of 
its inhabitants form some of the most valuable parts of our 
national character. 

These united advantages undeniably prove, upon a com- 
parison with the circumstances of the other nations of Eu- 
rope, that Great Britain is eminently qualified by art and 
nature to carry on a widely extended commerce, as she de- 
rives every requisite for that purpose from her insular situ- 
ation, the produce of her lands and plantaticms, the excel- 
lence and variety of her manufactures, the skill and perse- 
verance of her sailors, and the opulence and enterprising dis- 
position of her merchants* 


. I 


CHAPTER IT. 
FOREIGN THAYEL. 


AS travelling is considered a part of education indis- 
pensably necessary for all young men of rank and fortune, it 
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become* • very interesting sul^ect of ob$ervstion. The 
meet imporeaat topics^ which this subject includes are its 
general adv^ntage»^ the consideration of the time of life 
when the traveller ought to begin his excursions, the prroi- 
0U9 information necessary to be acquired, the countries most 
prffptr CO be visited, the ohjectB most deserving ' his atten- 
tion ; s^nd what are the best effectSy which a tour through 
foreign countries is calculated to produce upon the chardc- 
ter and manners* 

Travelling, as far as it introduces a man into genteel and 
well informed society in various parts of the world, and 
feads to an extensive knowledge of persons and places, ex- 
pands the mind, removes local prejudices, produces a com- 
parison between our own and foreign countries, satisfies that 
cariosity and that fondness for change, which are so natural 
to mankind, supplies new sources of pleasing and useful in- 
formation, and conduces to the increase of philanthropy and 
generosity of sentiment. He who is confined to his own 
country reads only one page of the book of human nature, 
and perpetually studies the same lesson ; nor does he under- 
stand that cooopletely, from his ignorance of its relative 
merit, and connexion with all other parts* 

If the great and the opulent reside 'constantly in their 
own country, they are acquainted only with a luxurious, 
easy, and enervating mode of living. Foreign travel en- 
ures them to the severity of wholesome hardships ; the 
dangers of the sea, disturbed nights, scanty fare, uncoro- 
fortabte inns, and bad roads diversify their lives, and place 
them in new situations. l^us they experience such 
changes and wants, as render the luxuries which they can 
command at home, and which otherwise would be insipid, 
the sources, of real enjoynaent; and their occasional priva- 
tions of eas^ and plenty may increase their sympathy for the 
lower and more indigent classes of the community. 

He who forms hi4s notion$ of mankind from his constant 
residence in one and the same place, resembles the child 
who imagines the heavens are confined to his own limited 
prospect. The Russians, before the reign of Peter the 
Great, thought themselves possessed of every national bles- 
sing, and held all other people in contempt ; so contracted 
were they in their notions as to belie ve Uiat their northern 
mountains encompassed the glpbe. The untravelled Spa- 
niard may suppose that every Englisihmen is dressed in 
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boots and a huliting-cap^ and that horses and dogs are the 
constant subjects of his thoughts and conversation. The 
unU'avelled Englishman ro^y imagine that the Spaniard 
is always wrapt in a cloak, . that he is a prey to perpetual 
jealousy, and is haughty, superstitious, and inactive. 
Xhese misconceptions may probably result, in a consider- 
able degree, from the popular novels of each country ; and 
the Knight of La Manca and Squire Western may have 
equally caused them to mistake a particular for ^ general 
character, and filled them with false and exaggerated no- 
tions of each other. Thus is one nation disposed to draw 
such a caricature of another, as gives an extravagant as well 
as an unpleasing idea of the original : it is only amid the 
civilities of mutual intercourse, and the exchange of friendly 
offices,-that the true and faithful likeness can be taken. 

" Not long ago the map of the world in China was a 
square (rfate, the greater part of which was occupied by the 
provinces of that vast empire; leaving on its skirts a few 
obscure corners, into which the wretched remainder of 
mankind were supposed to be driven. If you have not the 
jase of our letters, nor the knowledge of our books, said a 
mandarin to a European missionary, what literature, or 
what science can you have." Ferguson on Civil Society, 

Travelling not only divests the mind of suj&h prejudice 
as this, but gives the highest polish to the manners. This 
I)olish however does not result from that excessive atten- 
tion of the traveller to his deportment and external appear* 
ancc, which takes off the mind from more important pur-* 
suits, and gives a studied air to his general behaviour; but 
arising originally from true benevolence, and a desire to 
please, is perfected by intercourse with well-bred and po-> 
lite company, displays itself upon every occasion in an easy 
an unaffected carriage, an unembarrassed address, and pro- 
per attention to all around him. It has no connexion 
with effeminacy or formal ceremony, or with that cringing 
mien and affected complaisance, which would be inconsist- 
ent with the ingenuousness, and would lessen the dignity of 
a British gentleman. 

The qualifications of a young traveller ought to be such, 
as may not only exempt him from the imputation of frivo« 
lous curiosity, but enable him to derive the greatest advan- 
tages from his excursions* His mind ought to be im« 

vol. II* <L 
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proved by t chttsical education : 9&tr hiring studied A At 
unnrersitjr the most important points, which form tiie waih 
jects •£ tins work, he will be well qualified for his intended 
lDiir« He Ought t6 possess a critical knowledge of his ows 
language, to understand the laws, constitution, and histoijr 
itrf* his own country, the forms of proceeding in our courci 
of justice, and the state of our commerce, agriculture, and 
arts. In such points he ought by no means to be deficient: 
Mnce to make a comparison between other countriea andhii 
<ywn, is more particularly requisite as an obvious and iead^ 
}ng object of attention. Such prepaYatory acqutremoits 
Win give a young man great advantages in his conversatioB 
with foreigners, particularly if they are intelligent and w^ 
informed* They form the basis of education, upon which 
travelling may be raised, as its highly ornamental and ele* 
^nt superstructure. 

Let him not hasten to f or etgn countries, before he has sati^ 
led his curiosity by exploring the most interesting parts of fail 
9wn* There are various places which will fuUy repay the 
labour and expense of his excursions, directed as they may 
be to different and pleasing objects of pursuit and observation. 
It is almost superfluous to mention the wild and roman^ 
' scenes of Wales, and the North of England ; the highly 
cultivated fields of Norfolk^-BerksKire, and Kent; tiS 
manufactures and commerccNvhich distinguish London, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Bristol, Shefiield, and Birming- 
ham, and the large and populous county of York ; the beat^ 
tiful scenes of the Isle of Wight and Derbyshire, and the 
flourishing cities, fisheries, and manufactories of Scotland. 
In the course of these dohiestic excursions, whatever it 
toost beautiful and curious in the fine arts, whatever is de* 
bosited in the cabinets of the virtuosi, produced in manu* 
factories, or dug in the mines, should not be disregarded. 
"In those vernal seasons of the ye^r, when the air id 
calm and pleasant, it were an injury and sttUenness against 
nature, pot to go out and see her riches, and partake in her 
tejjDicing with heaven and earth. I should not therefore be 
a persuader to them of studying much then, afte> two or 
** three years that they have laid their grounds, but to ride 
^ out in companies with prudent and staid guides, toallquar- 
< ters of the land ; learning and observing all places of strength, 
all commodities of building and of soil for towns and tillage, 
harbours, and ports for trade ; sometimes taking sea as for 
as to our navy, to learn there also what they can cm the 
practical knowledge of sailing and of sea-fight. These 


v^a waiaid try M tMr pgcutiar gifts of ncO^e j apid if 
th^e wf re.any %^t%t esccelleii^ amQ»ot ^^^^t wcm^ £etc|i 
JU out, $Ma4 giye i| £iiir o^p^^itunUias to adviPitc^ iWdf by^ 
^hiieh ^oiM not \m QiigbtUy ¥ed.ouQd to the g(K)d, of thf 
W^¥>0» ^n4 brij9g iBt<^ f^fbioo agaio those oli} qudmir^d vir«« 
Ifuea ami ^ss^ellenciep, with far tnore advantage, pow in 
this purity of Christian knowledge*" Milton's Tractate q^ 
^Qdocation. 

8\ic]^ exicursions to the most interesting parts of his owia 
C^uatry will sharpen the appetite of the young traveller £af 
tk0 curiasiues of other countries* and place him upon equa* 
Kty wi^ those inquisitive foreigners who resort to £ng^ 
land* And such foreigners indeed cannot give ^a stronger 
firoof of their discernment and well directed curiosity* dm^ 
•idering the progress made in arts and sciences, the imfarove* 
< vtents introduced by commerce and .agriculture, the nwmn 
laer of ouir flourishing and opulent cities especially the in* 
#;»haiiatible wonders of our metropolis^ the variety^ ^jid in^ 
gmutty of our manufactQ3*ieS) the splendour of our court^; 
ibe prospects of the country, diversified with all the beau« 
ties of nature; the coUections of pictures, statues, an4 
natural curiosities ; our formidable navy, which is th^ ter- 
ipor and the admiration of the world j the character of th<a 
Hien, ingenuous, intelligent^, and hospitable; the beauty, 
deKcs^y, aud modesty of the womei>---considering all these 
4;ircumstaace^, we camiot attribute the satisfaction which 
ihey eii^press, during their residence among us, to merd 
flatteiy : but n^ay fsurly conclude, that it arises in a great 
degree from the genuine pleasure, which they derive from 
tiie survey of one of the most interesting countries in thii 
WPrld*. 

lit is not common to ^^et with travellers, who ^r^ 
grossly ignorant of many interesting parts of their native 
country. The French ^e remarkable fqr this defect, and 
the English are far from being exempt from it* Too many 
of our countrymen, who go abroad, are i^nacquainted not 
only with places remote from that in which they were born 
or educated, but with many things, to which they had it 
in their power to be familiarized from their infancy. An 
Englishman once discovered very great surprise, when he 
was informed at Rome, that the. church of St* St€ph€k*s 

* Dean Tuc1:er has nvea an excellent list of the objects most de^ 
nerving the aitt^tian ef a fordgner, who^rav^ la Eogland. IBiwfr 
on TradSi f». IIX^ 
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Walhroak^ was one of the most elegant specimens of mo- 
dem architecture. Such ignorance exposes the traveller 
to the ridicule, and perhaps contempt of intelligent foreign^ 
tfn ;- and may induce him to express his admirHtioii €yea 
of inferior productions abroad, where he may be inform* 
«d that finer specimens of «rt are to be seen in his own 
country. 

If such qualifications as those before stated be neces* 
•siry, the traveller cannot of course be very young, when 
he sets out upon his excursions* All the writers upcm die 
subject, particularly Milton and LoCke, toncur in repro* 
bating the custom of sending a raw and inexperienced 
boy all>road« Lord Chesterfield indeed, if his reconunen* 
dation should carry much weight, appears to countenance 
it : but we must recollect, that the plan of education, which 
he proposed for his son, had not only a general view to 
form a polished man of the world, but to qualify him for a 
diplomatic department*. Before a proper age, a youth is 
exposed to every inconvenience and danger, which can pos* 
sibly arise from* quitting his own country. Previous to that 
period, the curiosity of a young man is commonly taditr 
criminate, his judgment is incorrect and hasty; and ^ 
course he is inadequate to the just comparison between what 
he has left at home, and what he observes abroad. It k 
vainly expected by parents, that the audiortty of a travel- 
ling tutor will be sufficient to prevent the indiscretion of 
their son, and confine his attention to proper objects of im*- 
provemcnt ; but admitting evety tutor to be a Mentor, _eveiy 
pupil may not be a Telemachusf* The gaiety, follies, and 
voluptuousness of the continent solicit in such captivatiog 
forms the inclinations of the young, that they soon become 
deaf to the calls of admonition. No longer subject to the con* 

* Lord Chesterfield's best observadons on the use. and knpro^e- 
ment of travelling are to be found in Letters 79, 98, 15% 335, 2o6^ 
265. 

t " Much of the success certainly depends on' the choice of the tutor 
sr travelling companion. He should be a grave respectable man, of 
a mature age. A very joung man, or a man of levity, however great 
liis merit, learning, or ingenuity, will not be proper ; because he will 
not have that natural authority arid personal dignity, which command 
attention and obedience. A grave and gwd man will w^tch over the 
Mionris and religion of his pupil; both which, according to the present 
mode of conducting traveL are commonly shaken from the basis, and 
levelled wjth the dust, before the end of the peregrination. A tutor 
of. d^aracter and principle will resolve to bring his pupH home, if it is 
possible, not worse in any respect than he was on biS departure." 
Mox on Education^ vol. ii, p. 305. 
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trol of ii teacher or a parent, they are eager to ibllow the 
dictates of their own inclinations, and to launch out into 
xhe wide ocean of indulgence and dissipation. ^^ But if they 
desire to see other countries at three or four and twenty 
years of age, not to learn principles, but to enlarge expe- 
i4ence, and make wise observations, they will by that time 
be such as shall deserve the regard and honour of all mea 
vrhere they pass, and the society and friendship of those in 
alt places; who are best and most eminent, and perhaps then 
other nations will be glad to visit us for their breeding, or 
else to imitate us in their own country." Milton on £du- 
cation, p. 21. 

It should be the particular care of those, who wish to 
^um their travelling to the greatest advantage, and to save 
considerable time and expense, to communicate their inten* 
tions of going abroad to some intelligent persons, who have 
pursued the same route, which they intend to take* It will 
be highly useful to obtain written instructions fronv them^ 
ms they afford more room for deliberate reflections, than 
mere oral directions admit of. The more time the traveller 
has previously bestowed upon acquiring a knowledge of 
the country he intends to visit, the better will he be quali- 
fied to ask proper questions on bis arrival there ; and the 
more nearly will he approach to the advantageous situation 
of him who has visited the country before. 

Travelling at too early an age may be greatly injurious 
in its consequences. If the elements of literature and science 
are not acquired, when the mind is in the most ductile 
state, and the memory is most tenacious and retentive, a 
youth will never gain correct, and accurate knowledge. On 
his return home, he will probably be engaged in business, or 
a constant round of society, and consequendy will have little 
leisure to attend to the improvement of his mind. Having 
been early accustomed to wander from one object to an-^ 
other, and fond of displaying his superficial accomplish- 
ments, he will never apply himself to regular study ; he 
will resemble the gaudy butterflj^ rather than the indus- 
trious *bee, which^ extracts sweets from every flower. If e 
ought to go abroad a year or two before he is expected to 
appear upon the stage of public Jife at home. By that time 
his disposition and general character may be ascertained, 
and his habits of thinking will in a great degree be formed. 
Having hadf some experience, and beginning to exercise hia 
own judgment, he will not then be so dazzled with first 
appearances ; nor will he esteem tlie productions or the 

9.2 
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manners of foreign countries excellent, merely because they 
have the recommendation of novelty, and differ from hi» 
own. He will not think every opera^singer a worthy object 
of his affecdons ; nor will he regard every sycophant, whose 
address is insinuating, and whose ^professions of service are 

{profuse, as a sincere and valuable friend. His morals will be 
ess liable to be corrupted, and his fortime more secure 
from the insidious arts of parasites and courtesans* In Parisy 
Vienna, Brussels, and all other great cities of Euro|%, art- 
ful men and women lay innumerable snar^ to catch the raw 
and inexperienced ; many of those young men, who resort | 
too early to the continent, can fully attest their suceesa; \ 
since from such improper and duigerbus acquaintance, Acj 
frequently trace the loss of heakh and fortune, and tbe 
sacrifice of those wholesome pre-possessions in favour of 
their own religion, country, and govemmoit, which were 
implanted in meir early years. Hence too, whentheir minds 
are so susceptible of every impression, they take the stan^ 
of foreign manners, :ind become deeply tinctured with fri- 
volousness and aifectation. ^^ In general the man depends in* 
tirely on the boy ; and he is all his life long what the im- 
pressions he received in his eaiiy days have made him. If 
therefore any considerable part of this precious season he 
wasted in foreign travel, I meian. if it be actually not em- 
ployed in the pursuits proper to it, this circumstance must 
needs be considered as an objection of great weight to tliat 
sort of education." Hurd*s Dialogues, voL iti, p. 76. 

To contemplate the face of. nature, and ^exanoine the 
works of art, in different countries, agreeable and instruct- 
ing as such researches may be, are far fromrconstituting all 
the objects, which the traveller has tD occupy his attsentioa 
provided he takes properadvantag|e of the opportoruties af- 
forded to him of seeing and knowing the world. The dis- 
play of manners is as much open to his researches, ,as the 
prospects of nature, or the cabinets of ai-t. It k his import- 
ant business to study mankind ; and he cannot possibly ap- 
ply to that study with success, unless he has attained a 
mature age ; nor can he indeed gain a welcome admittance 
into respectable and improving company ; fcMr it is not rea- 
sonable to suppose that foreigners, distinguished by rank, 
abilities, or attainments, will be eager to converse with un- 
polished boys, just freed from school : they may however 
be gratified by the attention of those young men, who have 
knowledge to communicate, as well as to gain; whose curi- 
osity is directed to proper objects ; and who increase the 
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reputation of their country by their ingenuous dispositioii^ 
Tespectabiltty of character, and propriety of behaviour** 

From the expedition with which some travellers proceed^ 
we are not to conclude that knowledge of the Vl^orldmay be 
caught by a transient glance, or that they belong to- thait 
high order of genius, who can ^^ grasp a system by j intui* 
tion." They might gain as much information if they were 
wafted over the continent by a balloon^ as they acquire by 
viewing a country, during their rapid progress through it^ 
from the windows of a carriage. The various places, througk 
which they hasten^ can only appear to them like the shiit- 
jiig scenes of a pantomime, which just catch the eye for a 
moment, and succeed so rapidly as to obliterate the faint' 
impressions of each other. We are told of, ^ noble Boman^ 
who could recollect all the articles sold it an auction, as 
well as the names of the several purchasers* The memory 
of such volatile travellers ought to be, of equal capacity and 
inetentiveness, consideiing the few hours they allow &em- 
pelves fof the inspection of curiosities, and the short tio^e of 
their residence in different places* 

Ignorance of the modem languages, and especially of 
the FrcTBch and the German, is a great obstacle to the im« 
provement of many Englishmen, and prevents them from 
leaping the desired advantages from their travels* The 
custom is too prevalent of postponing any application to 
foreign languages, until a few nu>nths before the grand tour 
is commenced* The pupil is encouraged by the compliments 
of his teacher to flatter himself that a slight degree of>atten« 
tion to a few hasty .lessons will produce extraordinary pro- 
ficiency, and make him a complete linguist* From a Ji;n9W-* 
ledge of the customary forms of address, and the names g£ 
common objects, the French language is improperly suppos- 
ed to be very easy to be acquired. ^No allowance is made for 
the variety of the irregular verbs, the idiomatic structure 
of sentences^ and choice of words, the piecullar turn of 
fashionable phrases, or for the great difficulty of acquiring 
.a just and correct pronunciation* His deficiencies in aU 
these particulars are too frequently apparent, as soon as the 
young traveller has crossed the Channel* After exchanging 
a few cpmplimentSt-which he expresses in the formal lan- 
guage of his vocabulary, his conversation is at an end : his 
ialtering tongue and embarrassed air discover that he la- 

r 

* See Lord Esex*s Letterto tiie Earl of Rutland, and that of Sur 
Philip Sydn^ to his brother, which contain some excdkat advice to 
tiaveuers. Seward's Biography, vol. ii, p. S58, 6cc. 
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bours with ideas, which he wants words to express. If he 
can arrive after much hesitation at the arrangement of a 
ttntence, all the politeness even of a Frenchnoian is requisite 
to palliate his mistakes* Frequent attemj^s will wit^ut 
douht produce fluency, and constant care will secure cor- 
rectness ; but the misfortune is, that tins young traveller is 
too often employed in acquiring a knowledge of words and 
phrases when he ought to be improving his mind in social 
intercourse with those to whom he is recommended* 

This defect in their education is a great inducement to 
Englishmen to associate too much with Aeir countrymen, 
when they are abroad. Hence on reaching any of the great 
^owns upon the continent, they are fond of forming parties 
among themselves, and are busy in -prejudicing each other 
against the inhabitants of whom they know little from their 
own experience, and of whom they<lo not feel the laudable 
desire of knowing more. It is obvious that such conduct 
is c3\c\x\9tcd4o frustrate the principk end of travelling, by 
increasing those prejudices, which it ought to remove, and 
by inducing the young traveller to acquiesce in the aiisre** 
presentations of others, who may pretend to give him a 
true description of characters and manners. As he has the 
opportunity of ascertaining these points, himself, his own 
experience is his best guide. Should he continue to asso* 
ciate only with Englishmen, he will gradually so narrow 
the circle of his observation, as to confine his attention to 
places, when it ought to be directed to persons ; he wifl 
merely gratify his sight and neglect to improve his under^ 
• standing; and will be conversant with pictures and public 
buildings, and a stranger to polite and well informed so- 
cieties. ^^ Without possessing the language it is impossiUe 
to appreciate either the genius or the character of a nation* 
Interpreters can never supply the defect of a direct comma* 
nication. And without continuing a sufficient time, no tra- 
veller can form an accurate judgment : fiM- the novelty of 
every thing around us naturally confounds and astonishes* 
The first tumult must subside, and the objects which pre- 
sent themselves ie repeatedly examined;^ before we can be 
certain the ideas we have formed are just* To see well is 
an art which requires more practice than is commonly ima- 
gined." Pre&ce to Volney's Travels, p. iv. 

I will beg leave to recommend one example, that of Ci- 

cero, as a model for the conduct of travel. ** He did not 

set out till he had completed his education at home ; and 

^ after he had acquired, in his own country, whatever was 
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proper to form a worthy dtitcn and magistrate of Rome^ 
lie was confirmed, by a maturity of age and reason^ against 
the impressions of viec. In a toar the most delightliil of 
the worlds he saw every thing that could entertain a curi- 
ous traveller ; yet staid no where any longer than his bene- 
fit, not his pleasure, detained him* By his previous know 
ledge of the laws of Rome^ he was able to compare them 
ivith those of other cities, and to bring back with him what- 
ever he found useful either to his country or himself. He 
was lodged, wherever hexame, in the houses of the great 
and eminent, not so much for their birth and wealth, as 
their virtue, knowledge, and learning : these he made the con- 
stant companions of his travels*—-*— It is no wonder that he 
brought back every accomplishment which could improve 
and adorn a man of sense.'' * Middleton^s Life of Cicero. 

Wherever the traveller ^ay direct his staps the particular 
objects of attention will always have a reference to his incli- 
nations, his education, or his future employment in life. 
He who^^s abroad solely for his amusement, or merely to' 
observe the fashions of the various places, deservea not the 
respectable appellation of a traveller^ any more than the 
merchant, or the sailor, who traverses the ocean for the pur- 
poses of commerce. Those who properly come under this 
description are eager to make such researches as show dieir 
love of nature^ science, and the great objects, which conduce 
to the comfort and ornament of mankind. Among such tra- 
vellers we distinguish a Banks^ who visited the confines of 
the southern hemisphere, to add new plants to^the dominioa 
<^{ 3otany ; a Shu€kburghy who ascended the Alps, with un- 
daunted-perseverance to ascertain their altitude ; a Hamil* 
tor^ who explored Italy and Sicily, to survey and to pre- 
aei-ve the precious relics of ancient art ; a Grat/f who, with 
true epistolary ease, and genuine taste, described every 
place and abject so perfectly, as to set it immediately before 
the eye : a Moore^ who has conveyed in the form of striking 
anecdote, the lively pictures <^ French and Italian manners; 
a Toung^ who, studious to improve the most beneficial of 
all arts, has described the state of agriculture in various 
climes ; _or a Howard^ who, visiting the sick and the im- 
prisoned of various countries, and zealous to alleviate their 
distresses, whether felt in the confinement of a dungeon, or 
the loathsomeness of an hospital, proved himself, by the 
labours and the sacrifice of his life, to be a true friemi to 
mankind. It is surely an honour, not only to our own 
country^ but to human nature, that the spirit of curiosit/ 
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should ocrt itself ia Sttch various divoetioiMi ; two 
observatioos a&d discoveriss have thus beea o^ade Sqr tho 
enlargement of knowledge, aqd the gpnexal benefit of soeieQr, 
. To tread on classic ground is n. very Rasing soufoe of 
gradEcatioo to the youthful trav^Qer* He hail ii ift his 
power to adc^t the most direct nse^lwHl. of iUnstratiiig the 
allusions to asanners, customs, and places, found in im 
favourite authors, and to supply the defecjbs of commeeta* 
tors and crkics by his own actuaJi observations- He who 
relishes the beauties of a ^irg^, or a Horace, wffl be e^jet 
lo visit the spots, either msrked by their foot^t^s, ov }m- 
moralised by their poems. What ddight will he exp^ 
eoce when he sees the Po flowing through the meadows of 
Msntua, and afterwards rushing by various sireaaaus inlQ 
the gulph of Venice i or when be traverses the shores, of 
Bai», and wanders amid the groves of Umbria! Tht 
Anio dashing ku foamy surges through the craggy ehannds 
of the rocks, and the hiUs of Tivoli, interspersed with er- 
chards, olive grounds, and com-fieMs, recal Horace and Cat 
tullus u> his remembrance. These scenes ever endesyred tn 
learniug and taste, inspired many of the lively festive Odes wd 
of the one, and of the tender and pensiye Elegies of the other* 

Doubtless these and similar pkices may owe much of tl^ir 
beattty to the power of description ; and actual observation 
may efface the rich and glowing tints of poetical colouring : 
yet stiU a fnfospect of the spots where heroes achieved ^ir 
noblest exploits, or where Uie great poets, orators, and hts« 
lorians poured forth the stre^tms of genius, must atfbrd ex* 
quisite pleasure to every cultivated mind^ If the scenes 
diey inhabited or-described do not exacdy correspond with 
the high expectations conceived frpm their works, yet'Buch 
an actual survey will inspire the classical traveller with the 
most pleasing enthusiasm, give him lively images of the 
descriptions, which charmed his youthful fancy, and wdcar 
the objects of his early studies* 

The effects likely to be produced upon tl^e mind by such 
scenes are described with his u9ual strength of observatieo 
by J<;4inson, in his Tour to the Hebrides* *^ At last we 
came. to IcolmkilL We were now treading that illustrious 
island, which was once the luminary of the Caledonian re- 
gions, where savage clans and roving barbarifsns derived 
the benefits of knowledge, and the blessings of religion. 
To abstract the mind ftom all local emotion would be im- 
possible, if it were endeavoured ; and would be foolish, if 

H were possiblef Wiaatcver vitbdraws us from the power 


4rf out sefiMs, whtlever itisikes th€ pa«t, the distant, or the 
Aitute, pi'edmimftte o^er the ptb^tit, aklvances us to the 
digkiky of thkikihg bciBgs* Far frota me, ahd from tnf 
iriends be such frigid philosophy, as may conduct us, indif* 
fereht and unmoved, o^er afny ground, which has been 
dignified by wisdom, bravery, or virtue. That man is lit- 
tie to be envied, whose patriotism would not gain force 
vpon the plain of Marathon, or Whose piety would not 

Sow warmer simong the ruins of iona«" Tour to the 
ebrides, p. 346. 

Hi» mind witl be filled with admiration at the sight of 
^e, monuments of architecftuTe. Ron^ sufSciendy display* 
the extent of her pristitie grandeur and magnificence; and 
l^roves, amid massy ruins, broken arches, and prostrate 
columns, the justice of her pretensions to the > title of the 
Smpress 6f the world. The ruins of the Ca|>itol, the solid 
snd es:tensive public roads, and the>nonumtnts erected upon 
them to departed heroes ; the Coliseum, which would con« 
ttiin vast multitudes in its capacious circuit; the Pantlteon, 
'^rfect in its symmetry ; 

** Amid tile domes of nuxkrn baada 

How simply, how severely great J'* 

the Arch of Titus, rich with triumphs ; the Column of Tra* 
jan, inscribed with the fairest forms of sculpture, may yet 
fill the astonished eye, and recal the great exploits of the 
past. The classical traveller Vill be diligently eniployed in 
tracing the remains of Herculaneum, PompeJi, and Peestum, 
lately rescued from obscurity ; and he will inspect with the 
greatest pleasure the numerous antioues deposited by the 
taste of the king of Naples in the Museum at Portici. 
Even where the lapse of time, and the ravages of barbari- 
ans, have almost entirely efiaced the monuments of Roman 
grandeur, and places scarcely retain more than their names, 
|ie will explore with enthusiastic ardour the spots once dis« 
tinguished by the splendid villas of Cicero and Adrian, and 
honoured with, the tomb of Virgil, and while he surveys 

** The wide waste of aii devooriag years 
Where Rome her own sad sepuldire appears,'* 

he will not fail to indulge those melancholy }^t edifying re- 
flections, which are associated with sensibility and with vir- 
tue, upon the instability of human aflfairs, the insignificance 
6f Worldly grandeur, and the revolutions of empires, in 
conformity to the disposal of divine Providence. 
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Nor win he OTerlook the modern «pectmel» of archhectuit, 
scattered with profusion over Itsiy* He will survey the mar- 
ble palaces of Genoa; the squares, fountains, 'obelisks, and 
palaces of Rome ; and more than all, the sublime churchof 
St. Peter, rearing its majestic dome above all the surround- 
ing edifices. Struck with this uoparrilded monuHientcrf 
magnificent art, he will confess that the genius of Michael 
Angelo was alone capable of producing such a subject of 
perpetual admiration''^. 

In the places most distinguished by the producticms c( 
the great artists be will examine the finest specimens of 
sculpture. The gallery of the Grand Duke at Florence 
presents to his view numerous specimens .of marUe shaped 
into the most expressive and lively ftn-ms. The Herculei 
of the Famese palace, the just image of strength united 
with activity, resting after the performance of some difficuk 
exploit, displays his gigantic proportic^s, and sinewy limbs. 
The tragedy of Niobe and her daughters is represented in 
marble, and every figure which composes the interesting 
groiip expresses exquisite emotions of tcrrour and grief. In 
the palace of the l^ouvre may now be seen among no less 
than 208 inestimable specimens of ancient art, a head of 
yupiter brought from the Museum of the Capitol, in whidi 
the awful and placid majesty of the sovereign ruler of Gods 
and men accords with the descriptions of Homer. The 
Mercury^ of parian marble, is remarkable for the easy incli- 
nation of the head, the mildness of expression, and the fine 
and vigorous tpfrn of the limbs. Such is its perfect harmo« 
ny of execution^ that Poussin, the gre;it painter, esteemed it 
the best model for the proportions of the human figure. The^ 
Laocoon of the Belvidere, discovered among the ruins of 
the palace of Titus, expresses in the figures of the Father 
and his two Sons the utmost violence of painful emotioo$. 
In vain they struggle against the attacks of the monstrous 
9erpents which twine around them in spiral folds. The 
wretched Laocoon, with head upraised to utter the cries of 
despair, is expiring in the same agonies from which he has 
vainly attempted to rescue his dying children. But what 
language, what eloquence can do justice to the Apollo of the 

* The leng^th of St Peter's at Rome, tm the outside, is 730 feet; 
breackh 520. Height from the pavement to the top of the cross, yrtddk 
crowns the cuprda, 450 feet. The grand portico before the entrance 
is 216 feet long ; 40 broad. The length ot St Pavd's Church in Loo- 
dru is 300 feet ; bre clth of the cross aisles, froia north to south, 24S; 
height to the top of the cross, 356 feet 
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Jiehideref Fdr*three centuries since first found among the 
aiiins of Antium has he stood the admiration of all behold- 
ers. Such is the beauty of his features, his grace of atti- 
'tude, and the sublime mixture of agility and vigour, as to 
exceed all comparison with the fairest forms of individual 
tiature* This collection will probably be soon farther en- 
riched with that most perfect production of art, the Venus 
de Medtcis^ of which no model can convey an adequate 
image* This figure that tnchanU the worlds gently bends 
her delicate form in the most graceful and modest attitude ; 
beauty breathes its captivating animation into every limb, 
and the enraptured eye glides over the whole statue with 
unceasing delight and admiration* 

The cabinets of the medalists call for his attention* There 
he traces the reigns of monarchs through successive aees, 
and see^ the images of heroes, statesmen, and beauties, 
whose various actions were the interesting subjects of his 
previous studies, in the collections of the Grand Duke at 
Fibrence, and in the national library at Paris. The gold 
and brass medals of the latter exhibit the elegance of Gre- 
cian and Roman art* He will be struck with the youthful 
beauty of Alexander the Great, the stem aspect of Galba, 
the martial steadiness of Vespasian, the crowned head of 
2|[enobia, and the lovely profile of Faustina* He sees the 
emblematical figures corresponding with the reigning mytho- 
logy of ancient times ; Abundance pouring forth mixed fruits 
^frona her horn ; Victory waving her wings ; and Honour 
encircled with a laurel crown* He fails not to notice the 
illustration which a series of medals afford to ancient man- 
ners, poetry, and history** 

The traveller qualifies himself for a constant source of 
entertainment by his fondness for the productions of the 
pencil* After having formed his judgment, by inspecting 
' the best collections of which his own country can boast, he 
visits with delight the choice cabinets abroad, and tastes that 
refined pleasure which the incomparable productions of the 
best masters are alone capable of afiFbrding* The grand 
gallery of the Louvre enriched with the plunder of churqhes 
and palaces, will afford an ample field for the indulgence of 
his curiosity, as it contains nearly a thousand of the choicest 
productions of the Italian and Flemish schools* Upon all 

* See Addison's Discourse on Medals, and Spanheim's very learned 
; work, from which later writers have borrowed some of their best re- 
': marks. • . 
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these occMions lie will eztmiae whether t^e artist has girca 
to the marble, the gem, the brasSf and the canvass, a just 
representation of nature, passion, and beauty ; and wiU be 
more attentive to general e£fect than to minute accuracy. 

He wilt delight likewise to view the stores of literary 
productions, collected in public and private libraries : for 
there the wisdom, the science, the arts, and discoveries of 
successive ages, conveyed in the languages of all nations, 
are combined, and brought under one point of view* To 
him the Yatican and national Library of France will unfold 
their numerous treasures : there he may satisfy his curio- 
sity, by inspecting the modt ancient and curious manuscripts 
of the classic authors, the earliest and the most beautiful 
specimens of typography, and the choicest modem editions. 

The present state of literature and of the arts will like- 
wise cadi for his attention. He will examine how far a na- 
tion has risen above, or is fallen below its former condition; 
and in what respect it excels, or is inferior to others. He 
will inquire into the principal sources of its wealth and 
prosperity ; for this purpose he must procure access to the 
statesman, the merchant, and the agriculturist, and from their 
reports derive just and accurate information* He will col- 
lect from their conversation the state of commerce and agri- 
culture ; and how far these sources of prosperity exceed in 
perfection and in extent those of his own country. He will 
also ascertain what are the particular religious and politiciJ 
establishments, the prevailing amusements,"*^ remarkaJsle cus- 
toms, and what is their combined and general effect upon 
the sentiments, manners, prosperity, and happiness of the 
people* 

*^ In your travels these documents I will give you, not as 
mine, but his (the accomplished Sir Philip Sidney^s) prac- 

• *' In studying the character of a peo(de» one inqmiy should ahrays 
be, what were Uieir amtuemenU ? We here get hold of great to- 
turcs, which often unriddle the rest Tlus is induspensaWy necessary, 
where states have risen to cultivation. , In the finer traces of the tem- 
perate regions of the earth you meet amusements that are elegant, and 
pleasures that are refined. Departing on either liaDd to the soudi, or 
to the north, you find taste to degenerate, and gratification to become 
impure. At length arriving at the extremities, refinement is uttei^ 
lost ; to gi%'e pleasure is to stupify, or to intoxicate, here by opium, 
there by brandy and tobaoca The hapny mtermediate regions enjoy 
the yvrt^se du aentiment. Is the philosopher to set at nov^t these 
distinctions? Is he to lay no stress upon the different state of the arts? 
is he to imagine it impoits not that the peasant in Muscovy subsists oo 
garlic, and solaces himself with ardent spirits ; and in Italy tnat he feeds 
on a water-melon, and goes forth with (he guitar on his back to the 
plough ?'* Robertson's Inquiiy into the fine arts, p. 19T. 
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tices. Seek the knowledge of the estate of every prince, 
court, and city, that you pass through. Address yourself 
-to the company to learn this of the elder sort, and yet ne- 
i;lect not the younger* By the one you shall gather leam-^ 
ii]g, wisdom, and knowledge ; by the other, acquamtance, 
languages, and exercise. This he ciFcctoally observed, with 
fi^eat gain of understanding." Sir Henry Sidney's Letters* 

The traveUer will moreover embrace every opportunity 
of enlarging his knowledge of the world, or in other words, 
lie will turn his knowledge of himself to the greastest use, 
by ascertaining how far 3ie image of others is reflected by 
liis own disposition, propensities, and passions. His con- 
stant intercourse with society will afford the most favoura- 
ble means for the exercise of acuteness and discernment. 
He will not confine his observations to the exterior forma 
and superficial habits of society ; but will endeavour to in- 
vestigate the latent dispositions and characters of bis asso- 
ciates : he will conclude that men, like books, are not to be ■ 
valued for their outward appearance, or splendid dress, but 
for their intrinsic excellence. He will look through nation- 
al peculiarities ; he will piece the veil of local customs, and 
endeavour to view mankind, as they really are, influenced 
by their general passions and dispositions. He will esteem 
those with whom he converses, rather for their moral worth 
than their intellectual powers ; for their personal merit ra- 
ther than their exalted rank, or dignity of station. 

To every pbject he will not fail to direct such a degree 
of attention as is proportionate to its importance and uti- 
li^. Whatever he thinks deserving his notice he will sur- 
vey with an attentive eye ; and the information he is eager 
to gain will be equally marked by its correctness and its 
extent. Convinced of the inestimable value of time, he 
will never be prodigal of the small portions of which it 
consists. He will be expeditious both in his movemehtfik 
wd his remarks^ but will not be precipitate in either. Ar- 
dent in his inquiries, but not frivolous or trifling, he will 
explore whatever is curious in nature or art with assiduity 
and diligence. In every place he will reap an intellectual' 
harvest of its various productions, convey it to his own 
country, and make it the subject of pleasing recoUecticHi 
for the future years of his life, and the means of entertain- 
ment to his friends ; and should he make any observations^ 
whjch upon mature deliberation he may judge of sufficient 
importance, he will publish them for the general infonna** 
ti(Mii of the world. 
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Thus the intelligent traveller wHl not fail to derive everjr 
advantage from his visit to foreign countries. On his return 
to his native shores his manners will be refined, but not for- 
Qial; his dress fashionable, but not foppish ; his deportment 
easy, but not negligent* Instead of importing the triflmg 
£opperie8 of other countries, and displaying showy and su- 
^ perficial acquirements, as the substitutes for solid informa- 
tion and elegant accomplishments ; and instead of endea- 
vouring to excite the applause and admiration of the ignor- 
ant, by his exaggerated descriptions of distant places, and 
of his own extraordinary adventures, he will rather avoid 
every ostentatious display, as unworthy of his character and 
his sacred regard for truth.* His constitution, unbroken by 
vicious indulgence of any kind, will be invigorated by exer- 
cise, and bis fortune will be unimpaired by extravagance* 
Scepticism will not undermine, nor bigotry contract, his re» 
ligious principles. His prejudices in favour of his own 
country will rather be strengthened than worn away by ex- 
tensive comparison, and enlarged intercourse with mankind ; 
and his general knowledge will be augmented through every 
pure and original channel of information. His philanthropy 
will be ardent, and hb patriotism not less spirited than ration- 
al* His various acquirements and his engaging manners 
will render him not only the delight of his friends, but the 
ornament of his country. 


CHAPTEBIF. 

THE PROFESSIONS. 

THE topics which have been considered in the pre- 
ceding chapters present a sufficient choice of interesting sub- 
jects of application to a student, who is desirous that the 

- * The traveller, espedally if he has yisited countries not cumiiMnlf 
explored, would do well, both in his conversaticHi and writings, to £»- 
low these remarks. " I have endeavoured to maintain the spirit with 
which I conducted my researches into facts ; that is, an impartial love 
ai truth. I have restrained myself from indulging any saflies of tbe 
knagination, though I am no stranger to the power of such ilhisioo over 
the generality of readers : but I am of q>inion that travels bdong to the 
department of history, and not that of romance* I have not therefore 
described countries as more beautiful than they appeared t6 me ; I have 
sot represented their ii^abitants more virtuous, i)0r morctwickedi thSfti 
"^ found them.'* Volney's Travels, preface, p. vi. 


fi^M of oacful km^wled^e may irradiate hia mind from vari* 
OU9 points* , 

8iK>uld hia fortune be sufficientlj ample to exempt him 
£rosa the necessity of following a profession^ he will have 
more leisure to pursue his classical and philosophical studies* 
'Having improved his relish for useful reading by requisite 
applicatiofi, he will not be compelled to have recourse to 
rural diyersions, or insipid amusements, merely because he 
is Ignorant of any other method to employ his leisure hours*^ 
He may enlarge his acquaintance with instructive books^ 
and derive a p^re and exalted pleasure from his general 
reading* In his intercourse with the world he will soon be 
convinced that his attainments give him great advantages 
over the valgar and illiterate, that they qualify him to take 
pomprebensive views of what is passing around him, and 
ihat they put him in possession of m^uy particular facts ^ 
m^ny u^efui observations^ znd vcitLXvy gmeral principles^ which 
may be applied with the best effect to h^s various concerns* 
^ In every stage of life he will experience the great advantage 
and satisfaction, which flow from an understanding refined 
by taste, cultivated by learning, and elevated by religion* 
^ But .the element^iry parts of learning are most important, 
when considered as the groundwork of the professions. Few 
of these parts indeed can be said to be ^entirely unconnected 
ytvUtx them ; and there are none which do not communicate^ 
aoaie important truths annex, some pleasing appendage, or ^ 
supply socac elegant ornament to improve, adorn, and com- 
plete the professional character, And it is the exercise of a 
frofes^tm which will enable a young man to render his at- 
lainments immediately instrumental to the good and happi- 
Aiess of others, as well as of himself* 

If , such be the advantages resulting from application to 
classical learning and philosophy^ of what high importance 
is it to the student, to explore with circumspection, and cvd- 
tivate with diligence, the extensive apd pleasant field of gen- 
eral knowledge, previous to pursuing the more confined path 
fii professionau research ! 

. As fu^paratory studies. are advantageously combined with 
professional pursuits, so may they- impart great assistance to 
each other* The physician. renders himself more extensive- 
, \y useful in the course of his^ractice by some knowledge 9f 
the laws of his country, and the clergyman by his acquain- 
tance both with medicine and law** And the occupation 

* Gisbome's .Duties, vol. ii, p. 131. Percival's Medical Jurispnt- 
doice, p. 44w Blackstone's Conunait. voL i, p. 13. ^ . 
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bodi of the physiciaa and the banister must ever, io the 
opioion of all weU-diapoaed persons^ be rendered more re^ 
apectable by a uniform attention to the duties of religion* 

In regard to the professions in general, it cannot barely 
admit of a question, whether the man, who perfectly under* 
atands the principles of his profession, and the branches of 
knowledge immediately connected with it, and who proper* 
ly applies his various mformation, has not the greatteat ad* 
vantage over him, who, although possessed of superior abil- 
ities, has neglected the cultivatiiKi of hb mind* Splendid 
talents are imleed the peculiar gifts ot nature, and cannot be 
acquired by the greatest cfibrts of application, or procwed 
by the most profound and extensive leammg. But by the 
assistance of application and of learning alone splendid ta- 
lents will be carried to their proper degree of im{»t>vement» 
And without them it is a fact warranted by eiq^erience, dut 
the most brilliant parts will be of little use either to die pos^ 
aessor or the public* 


L THE PBOFESSION OF THE lAW* 

This profession is highly useful to the public, and may 
prove no less honourable dism advantageous to the student, 
^ who conscientiously follows it* If he aspires to emin^ice 
at the bar, he ought to be blessed with a firm constitution, 
to enable him to discharge the duties and suj^or^ the fa- 
tigues of his profession withease and pleasure. His m^m* 
ory should be quick and retentive, his judgment dear and 
actttCi his understanding sound and comprehensive^ his re^ 
ligious principles firm, his moral character pure, his dispo* 
sition benevolent, and his ardour for distinction not liable to 
be damped by difficulties, but in eveiy stage of his career 
strong and unabating*. 

When he considers the digni^ and the importance of the 
study, in which he is engaging, in all its rdiatioas to general 
good, he will be deeply impressed with the profound saiti« 
ments expressed by the venerable Hooker, particularly in 
the following eloquent passage : ^^ Of law there can be no 
less acknowledged, than that her seat is the bosom of God, her 

* The character which Cicero has ^ve& of Hcartensus, and the de- 
scription of bis own eariy studies, furnish exceUent iUustratioos of this 
«qrt of my subject See Cicero de Clariis Onit» sectk 301, 306, &c 
£d.Proa8t « . 
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^oSce the harmoiiy of the worlds all things in heaven aad 
earth do her homage, the very least as feding her* care, and 
the greatest as not ezempted from her power, both ahgeb 
mnd men, and creatures of what conditit^ soever, though 
each ia diiferent sort and manner, yet all with uniform con* 
sent admiring her as the mother of their peace and joy*" 
XScclesiastical Polity, b. i, ad finem. 

By contemplating die character and perusing the works of 
the most eminent orators he will perceive to what an eleva* 
tion the honour of the profession has bieen advanced; and^ 
not te recur to the trite instances of ancient times, the ex* 
amples furnished by a Lord Matsfield, a Sir William Jonee, 
and a Lord Eldon, may be sufficient to stimulate his dilif 
gence, rouse his emulation, and show him what a degree of 
dignity, emolument, and fame may be reached by the united 
powers of talents and application, in a pursuit, which, above 
all others, is propitious to their exertions* 

Of the great utililty of his early studies he will be iully 
CQDvinced, when he considers their connexion with the busi- 
ness of Ms^ profession* His acquaintance with general his* 
tory will furnish him with a copious stock of examples, 
from, which be may draw useful arguments, and reason by 
fair analogy* The detail of events, and the 'descriptions oi 
Ae state of manners, in different periods of our history, will 
serve as the best comments upon our laws, and will materi- 
ally conduce to his understanding them fully, and explaining 
them with correctness* 

* He w^l be sensible how well calculated his logical and 
mathematical knowledge was, not only to furnish his mind 
with early nutriment, but with food adapted to his rip^ 
yearsf He will recognise their assistance in forming clear 
4deas, arranging them in due order, reasoning upon ju9t 
principles, and deducing right conclusions* He will perceive 
that the mode v/hich logic teaches is applicable to practice, 
that it enables him to strip the sophistry of antagonists of its 
disguise, and to detect the artifices of corrupt and fraudu- 
lent witnesses* His classical pursuits, and the literary pro« 
ductions of his own and other countries, will give compass, 
variety, and elevation to his thoughts, and elegance and 
.copiousness to his language. They will supply illustrations 
to every subject of discussion, present various and pleasing 
images to his fancy, and diffuse an air of polish and correct- 
ness around all his forensic efforts* 

*' If therefore the student in our laws hath formed both 
Vis sentiments and style by perusal ahd imitation of the 
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daflsieal writert, aoKnig iiriiom the hktarialis and 
miors will best deaenre his regard ; if he can reason wid^ 
precasioa^ and separate argnmcat froas fallacy^ by tke clear 
ttjBspk rides of piure unsophisticated logic ;; if he can fix hia 
atteotioa, and steadily paraue truth through ai^ the moat in^ 
trtcale doduction by the use of mathematical demonstraticms i 
if he has enlarged his conceptions of nature and art i^ a view 
•f the aeveral facanchea of genuine experimental pl^osopby; 
H he has impressed on his mind the sound maxims of the 
law of nature, the best and most authentic foundauon of 
iwmimi laws ; if, lastly, he has coatomplated those aiaxloss, 
ivduoed to a practical system in the laws of imperial Borne; 
if he has done this, or any part of ity a student thus qualified 
may enter upon the study of the law widi incredible advan* 
tage and refNiUtion. And if at tiie conclusion, mr during the 
acquisition of these aocomplishments, he will afford kimsdf 
in the university a year or two's furtber leisure, to lay the 
Ibuii-Jation of his future labours in a solid, scientifical me* 
tiiod, widiout tlursting too em*ly to attend that panctioe, 
which it is impossible he should ri^tly comprdisnd, he 
will dEterwards proceed with the greatest ease, and will usr 
Ibid the moat intricate points with an intiikiTe raqiidxty and 
cleamess."* 

The necessity, of close ap^cation wiU be evident, when 
he c(»siders the midtipUcL^ of our lawe, arising from the 
IBtumerous rights of individuals, the various kinds of pso* 
perty, and the depredations to which it is eo^sosed. He witt 
feri his obligations to that learned and judicious ccMnmen- 
tatoc, who facilitates his pro|^ess and guides iiis st^ 
through the intricate labyrinth of jurisprudence : and as the 
•excellent work of BjuAc&fiTQH£, in wlu^^h are so h^pii^ 
eombined the principles of our municipal o(»)Btitution wiUi 
their origin and history, fcurmed the basis of hi3 elementary 
Mitdies, so will it greatly assist him in the more .advanced 
istages of his profession* 

He will observe the proper application of laws Uh- ptf* 
.ticular cases by attending the courts of justice i by this 
practice, steadily pursued, he will be enabled to ^ddect a 
stock of valuable precedents for his own use. He will 
exercise his acuteness in unsavelling the intricate circum- 
stances of a case, and in separating truth frcun the mass <tf 

* Blackstone's Introduction to his Comment p. 32. Every young 
man will do well to|)erase tliis excellent Introduction with attention, 
as it so cleoriy points out the ^enn-a/ utility c^ an acquaintance with the 
laws flf tbe m^ 
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error and misrepresentation with which it i« ftttfomufy 
rounded. 

liFhen he conies forward to {dead at the bar, he will dis* 
play accurate information, aided by the powers of unafieeied 
eloquence* He will be sensible of the charms of a graceAil 
delivery, and of manly and appropriate action* Ever cafre-^ 
ful not to deviate from the subject in question,^ he will not 
injure his cause by tiresome prolixity, by too great an atten* 
tion to minute circumstances, or an ostentatious diqslay leS 
knowledge* 

In the course of private life he will endeavour to guani 
against those foibles, ta which his profession may eacpoae 
him* His manners will not be overbearing, his conversa* 
tion win not take too deep a tincture from his mode of life 
and habits of study ; and he wilt remember that the circle 
of domestic society is not the theatre for the exhibition of 
those argumentative talents, which are only displayed with 
propriety in the discharge of his professional business* 

By the puxsuit of such a line of conduct as is uniformly 
marked by uncorrupted integrity, true benevolence, and 
assiduous attention, the barrister will go forward widi ho« 
Hour to himself, advantage to the public, and credit to hia 
profession* Should he gain admittance into a faigheir sphere 
of eloquence, and serve his country as a member of con- 
gress, he will be sensible of the difference whjich subsists 
between the two situations, with respect to the persona 
whom he is to address, the subjects of discussion, the mode 
of conducting his arguments, and the forms c^ debate* He 
will therefore lay aside, when he comes forward as a mem* 
ber of congress, his technical language, and ingenious casu«> 
istry, and will determine the merits of a question upon broad 
and general principles, with reference to its true nature and 
real importance* 

If his disdnguished merit should point him out as a pro- 
per person to fill one of the executive departments of go* 
yemment, he will indulge with caution his honourable am- 
bition, and consider weU the motives which ought to influ- 
ence him in declining, accepting, or resigning die station 
proposed, and not act under the influence of selfishness cnr 
vanity, at the expence of his conscience or his judgmenf* 
In accepting a high office he will be happy that the circle 
of his usefulness is enlarged, and that his opportunities are 
more frequent of displaying his talents in the noblest of all 
services, the service of nis country. 
Sy the bar are furnished those able and leamed personr 
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are delected to preside upon the bench of judges. ^Ihe 
pro s p ec t of such an honour may operate as an additional 
neiteniefift to the application of the barrister. But let luai 
Viieet that the integrity, diligence, and knowledge of him 
liho aspires to this exalted station, are required to be pre- 
ennent. The urelfere, good order, and aue regulation o^ ^ 
10 raKks of the community are intimately connected with, 
dr more properly may be said principally to depend upon, 
die <piaUficatsons of him who sustains one of the most im- 
portant characters in the state, as the interpreter of the laws, 
die ponisher of vice, the guardian of innocence, and the dis- 
juBtice.* 


IL THE BfEEflCAL PROFESSION. 

The profession of a physician has in all ages and coun- 
tries been held in great estimation, by reason of its intimate 
Conne^oa whh the welfare of mankind. The cure of dis- 
eases, die restoration of health, and the continuance of life, 
are the objects to which the attention of the physician is 
directed s and he caimot fulfil his important duties, without 
possessing requisite knowledge, and exercising a due de- 
gree of judgment and sagacity. Destitute of the aids which 
oooks, lectures, and observations afiord, he can never acquire 
the principles of physic, understand the structure of the hu- 
man frame, develope the causes and the seats of disorders, 
and become acquainted with proper remedies to remove 
them. 

He will apply not only to the public lectures, delivered 
hy eminent pntfessors in anatomy, chemistry, and the mate- 
ria medica, but will examine with accuracy die various 
cases presented to observation by patients in die hospitals. 
There he will observe the different Bfeodes in which those 
unhappy objects are treated, who labour under different dis* 
eases, as well as those, who are aiBicted by various degrees 
of the same disorder. And he will/remark with attention, 
and note with accuracy, the opinii»is given, and the parti* 
cular observations made by the clinical lecturer. . 
: A hospital opens the most extensive and useful field of 
ohservatbn to the medical stud^it* It is the school in 

* For a full account of the duties and quatifications of a law^r I 
Tccommend a vexy valuable book titled Letters «n the Study and ra(« 
liM:e^ the Xiftw, a^Ob Editor. ^ 
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ij^hicli he may learn the most instrutttve lessons^ moid tfMi 
himself for his general practice* He may there follow eveay 
conrplaint through its various stages^ and contemplate all d» 
maladies of suffering man. There he may remark variott» 
experiments tried, new combinations of medicines fosmed» 
and new ingredients introduced into the materia laedica. 
Giving way to feelings of humanity, he may learn to ap|une- 
ciate the life and the health of the poorer members of the 
community at their due value,^ and consider the importance 
of restoring them in perfect health to their families and their 
country. 

^^ By thus frequenting the hospital h^ will see every mo* 
ment some point illustrated, some doctrine confirmed, or 
some rule of practice estat^ished ; at the same time almost 
every occurrence will serve to deepen the impression of 
those ideas, which it has been the endeavour of his teack* 
ers to imprint on his mind. He ought not to lose the least 
opportunity of acquiring clinical instruction. Clinical lec- 
tures are to the practice of medicine what dissection is to 
anatomy — it is demonstration. By them disease is as it 
were embodied and brought before t|ie studentt as a subject 
for his leisure examination. By them the tutor is enabled 
to illustrate the nature of diseases; to. teach their various 
differences by actual comparison of those which approxi- 
mate in appearance, and to impress their several characters 
upon the mind of his pupil ; to make him mark their growth 
and declension, to call on him to compare the ideas he has 
formed of disease with disease actually in existence, toren* 
der him conversant with the use of medicines, and with their 
various effects. He who engages in practice without this 
species of instruction must be supposed to know disease 
only by description ; and when the fallacious appearances 
and variable forms which they assume are considered, it is 
to be apprehended that consequences too mqpleasant to dwell 
on must succeed.*" 

Medical men have been justly celebrated for their learn- 
ing and abilities. To adduce no other proofs, many of the 
orations pronounced at the College of Physicians in London 
are as remarkable for purity of style as for solidity and in- 
genuity of observation. 

^ The effects of medicine upon the human bckly are some- 
times explicable upon mechanical, and sometimes upon cbe* 
mical principles : an accurate and enlarged knowledge therc- 

• Paiiaasoti's Hospltaa Pupi], p. 53, 56, &c 
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fpreof ttQclunikftt cbcmUtiy, and physiology appears neces- 
9uy for a pbysiciaD, in order that be may understand the 
a ppear— c ci of the animal eccHiomy, both in its sound and 
■lorbid siatei and likewise explain the operation of reme- 
dies* 

The science of botany is likewise useful, so far as it faci- 
litates the knowledge of plants, by reducing them into the 
mMt commodious system ; and although it is not necessary 
tor a physician to be acquainted with die name and history 
of every plant he may meet with ; .yet he ought not to be 
ignorant of any material circumstance relative to vegetablesi 
either used in diet, or as medicines* llie remarks respect- 
ing botany are equally applicable to every other branch oi 
maturaj pbilosopby, and more particularly to the researches 
of comparative anatomy and general physiology. Gregory, 
p. 6r, 75. 

" 80 much anxiety has been upon some occasions expressed 
to vindicate physicians from the imputation of infidelity and 
n disregard to religion, that it looks as if this charge was 
•not entirely destitute of foundation. Perhaps their candour 
Mid moderation with respect to the different sects of chris- 
tians may have been ascribed by the narrow minded to 
wrong motives ; and those physicians who were in reality 
sincere believers, offended by the groundless imputations of 
scepticism and infidelity, have expressed themselves fn an 
unguarded manner, and thus have given their enemies a 
pretext for rais'-ng a clamour against them. For the honour 
of the profession it must be observed that some of its great- 
est ornaments, Harvey, Sydenham, Arbuthnot, Meade^ 
Boerhaave, Stahl, Haller, and Hoffman, have been distin- 
guished by their piety and firm belief in Christianity* 

As the kno3¥ledge of diseases, their causes, symptoms, 
tendencies, and elects, constitutes the most important and 
^difficult parts of professional study, the observations, which 
have been made by the most able and experienced physi- 
cians will claim the peculiar care of the student* He will 
read with close attention the curious dissertations of Stahl, 
^ the works of Boerhaave, Hoffman, Sydenham, and Helmont,, 
and dius will be furnished with lights to guide his inexperi- 
ence, which are not accessible to the unlearned empiric* 

To complete the ground work of his professional studies 
and observations he may repair to those places which are 
acLost celebrated for medical pursuits* But it seems to be a 
received opinion that London, from the skill and celebrity 
of the faculty who read lectures there^ will render it unnc- 
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ceasary to visit other places. If he has sufilcient leisure to 
extend the sphere of his observation he may visit Edin- 
l>urgh, and those cities upon the continent most celebratedi 
ibr medical pursuits and establishments. He may thus free 
liis miqd from too great predilection to particular, theories, 
and local modes of practice. He will survey the cultivation 
of those branches of the art, which are imperfecdy, or per- 
haps not at all regarded in some particular places* And 
thus he will collect a useful store of observations for the di- 
rection of his future practice. 

He will not commence his medical career before lus ob« 
aervations have taken an extensive range, his reading is.-yr ell 
digested, and his judgment is mature. Too great eager* 
ness to begin his practice may prove injurious to his reputa- 
tion, and the source of his own future regret. Nothing 
seems so vrqll calculated to establish bis character <as care 
and attention to his patients of whatever condition. A ten- 
der solicitude for their welfare, diligence and punctuality in 
visiting them, and the exertion of his best abilities for their 
recovery, will not fail to obtain, their reward. Who has it 
so much in his power to make the sick man his warm and 
constant friend as the physician? If he. be /distinguished 
by mild and amiable manners a patient feels his appiroach 
like that of a guardian aagel, who comes to relieve bis som 
rows and remove his pain^j while every visit from one who 
is of a har^h and unfeeling temper, depresses his spirits, 
^nd inay increase instead of diminishing his malady. Tru^ 
sympathy will produce attention to many litde circumstances, 
which contribute much to the relief of the patient ; an atten- 
tion which is above all price, and -which, while it convinces 
^the sick man of the goodness of his physicians heart, inr 
creases hi^ regard for him, and raises the respe^tabiliiy of 
his profession. By diligent and careful exertions he will 
acquire the: power of rendering the most iipportant service! 
to the public. He may very considerably extend his sphere 
of usefiilness by superintending medical institutions, attend- 
ing hospitals and dispensaries, and more especially by de^ 
voting certain portions of his time to the relief of the poor* 
To them his advice will prove of inesti^iable vjdue ; and 
his generosity in this respect will be repaid no les&.by their 
gratitude and the public approbation, than by the applause 
of his own heart. 

The good physician will recommend himself to general 
patronage^. ivg^rd, and esteem,- by his skill, his benevolent 
disposition, quid decorous deportmenu In bis treatment of 
voi^ II. *' s 


Ae Tariotts tftaeaset irtikh c#me ander liis care, be wS^ 
Kgen^ attend to the dtfierent constittittctas and diierent lia* 
bits Of 1% of his patients ; he will fiMxifw nature with the 
closest attention throagh all her ehanges ; he "will wbffch 
every symptoas, by which he candiscbirerher tendteci^ 
and disposition, and will skilfully adapt his medicinea to 
diose symptoms, as they appear. &e wiH recmit the ez« 
bausted powers of the constitution, strengthen the springs 
of life, and give tfiem fresh energy 9nd vigour. Shouldhe 
fail in his attempts, his want of suceesr wiU be the fault of 
lint art, and not 6f the practitioner. 

In fats common intertonrse* whh' the wortd» be win be 
distingittshed by -his* general knowledge, and* his 'pki^big 
and easy manner of communicating it. His attainmetits In 
Bteratore and science will ftimisb fattn with the ^ne^sas of 
agreeable relaxation from his severer studies, and the ^- 
tigues of his profession. 

To his patients he wtU be punctual' and betievolent, and 
yet never be induced so far to sacrifice die principles of his 
duty to their humour, caprice, or timidity, as torelax in his 
tecommendation of whatever he is convinced -will t:ondute 
to their relief. Gregory, p. f SS. To hh competitors he 
4ril! be liberal and candid ; he wiUnbt Indulge the asperity 
of opposition, nOr the meanness Of ehVy ; a^ he will tfust 
for emolument and repuuition, not to petty artifice or indi- 
rect practices, but to the solid recommeiidiition of a good 
character. Me will indulge his benevolent feelings as a man, 
and conform to his principles of duty as a bhristian, by re- 
lieving the maladies of the poor-: but he will never attempt 
to gain the patronage of the ri^h by unworthy services, or 
degrading concessions. In bis general conduct he will prove, 
in the most extended acceptation of ^e word) the friend irf 
Wiankind. He will^how a becoming degree t>f con<lescen- 
aron and afFabtlity to all, and will render the exercise of his 
profession equally the means' of general good and of his 
Own particular advantage and reputation. He will be con* 
vinced that these points- cannot be secured by a narrow and 
aelfish disposition, by a peculiar formality of dress and man- 
bers, or affected airs of importance and mystery. The true 
dignity of the profession can only be maintained by the su« 
l^erior knowledge and abilities of those who follow it, by 
their liberal manners and conduct, and by openness and can- 
idour, Vfaich disdain all duplicity and artifice, all supercili- 
ousness and servility, and which require only to be known, 
'^ maketheir possessors (he generid Objects of esteem, re* 


mp^ti'9n4 hmwr* For tl^e qualities which dp- crcdU to 
tlifim«dt€9l<J%ar^er iti«..8i:^)erfluoaft to haye ncouirge t^ 
99iQr<^ particular desf^riptioi^ aa they caub^ fully exemplified 
in the lives of Baddiffe, Freud, Mead, ,Arbuthaot, Fo<f 
thcrgiU, and many others, who hold a distinguished place 
soaopg^he aoBs of Esculapius^ and adora the biography of 
c«>untK)r. , 
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IIL THE CLERICAL PROFESSION. 

Ofallthe pfofiesfiicms tl^ere b noose which ineludeaauch 
important duties as that of a clergyman. It is the imoiedi* 
^e object of his labours to diminish the eyik imd ioorease 
tihie caiiif<Hrt8 of < life^ by iaculcs^ing the knowledge and rt« 
oomaKiidiiig the practice of religion, and by preparing the 
minds of men for the happiness of a future life* Ab it ia 
bis duty to&tate and intevpret the revealed will of God, to 
isciclaim the vicioua froiKi their ainful conduct^ comfort the 
«fliQted;in their distress, and coidMrm.l^e good in the pur- 
stiit of virtue^ it is not difficult to infer what ought to be 
hm attainmentft and qualifications, and what his character 
and conduct. ' 

lA0ien ting the levity ^usd the indifference of some, who' 
ester into Holy Orders, wilbout considering the importance 
a^ respectability of.dbeir sacred office; reprobating the 
aelfisbeess and the wickedness of odaers who merely make 
it the road to wealth and luxurious indulgence ; we will 
consider the ease of a young man who is induced ^ pro* 
per motives to undertake the pastoral care, and who directs 
his studies and regulates his conduct in such a manner^ 
as is consistent with a becoming and rational sense of duty* 
He begins with considering the divine appointment of hts 
profession, its 8erion» nature, and its most important end» 
He observes, tlie considerable portion of ti;ne and indiistry^ 
which i« devoted, to. the other profe$M<ms, to the attainment 
of the elegit arts, and evea to die most c<Hnmon occupa* 
tions, in order to acquire a due proficiency ; and: therefore 
he concludes that a proportionable degree of application ia 
necessary for his own, which justly eJaims the ascendency 
over them att"^* 

• " ^ ajgnoacis dignitatem^ da operam ut glorifices susceptam func-' 
tlmem ; « difficultateih. abjice socoi^dUam^ U vig^a; si pencuiunK in* 
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Equally removed from indifference •on the one hand« and 
enthusiasm on the other, he embraces his profession from 
ft deliberate preference, and full persuasion that it will afford 
him more frequent opportunities than he could find in any 
other situation of life, to increase the glory of God, and 
advance the good of mankind. He is resolved to discharge 
his duties with zeal and diligence proportioned to their 
importance, and therefore cherishes such dispositions of 
mind as are best calculated ^to promote the great designs of 
his profession. • He feels the most exalted and heart-felt 
satisfaction in performing all the offices of piety, and re- 
solves to give, in every instance of his conduct, to his pub- 
lic and private instructions, the effectual recommendation of 
a good example* 

At the commencement of his theological studies he will 
retrace the grounds upon which he has erected his belief in 
the fundamental truths of Christianity. He will review the 
principles of natural religion, and consider the arguments 
for the being, attributes, and providence of the great Crea- 
tor and Governor of the world. • He will peruse the scrip- 
tures of the Old Testament, and will remark the intimate 
connexion which subsists between its leading circumstances, 
such as the fall of man, the types and institutions of the 
Mosaic Law, and the regular succ^sion of prophecies, 
with the great scheme of redemption developed in the New. 
He will review the external and internal evidences of Chris- 
tianity, and examine all the proofs in such a manner as not 
only to be fully convinced himself of the truth of revela- 
tion, but so as to be furnished with such stores of informa- 
tion, and to acquire by study. and meditation such ease in 

telligis, cave ne declines ad dextram, sive ad sinistram : » proemiujn 
consideras, ne te pigeat ullius difficultatis. Quocumque veiteris ocu- 
los, est quod excitet soHicitudinetn tuam ; si sursum aspicias. Tides 
quis sit, qui tibi munus istud deiegavit, vides paratum sdpendium ; d 
circiunspicias quae te circumstant, vides oves Christi tux concreditas 
fidei ; si in te ipsum descendas, agnoscis quantam animi puritatem, 
quantam erudition em, quantam prudentiam, quantum caritatis ardorem, 
qyantam fortitudinem exigat ista functio, qua vel abstineas, si te o^- 
noveris parum instructum, vel ea /tares quibua est ofiua,^* . Erasmi 
Ecclesiastes, lib. 1. I know of no book oetter calculated to give s 
candidate for orders just and elevated ideas of his intended profession; 
to inspire him with'a fervent, yet temperate zeal in the exercise of it ; 
or that can supply better rules for the compositiiGn of his discourses, 
than the Ecclesiastes of Erasmus, from which this excellent passage 
is| borrowed. The whole subject, expressed in easy and elegant Ladn, 
is treated with great spirit It is much to be regretted, that Erasmus 
was prevented by bad health from finishing this excellent work, in a 
manner agreeable to his wishes. 


fj^Bggikaitiim of tlipiUt as tch be ready M^n «U jKrotier occa- 
sions, to oppose the cavils of the soeptic, the inndel, kn4 
l^e scctarUt, by giving, in compliance with the advice of 
the in^ired apostle^ ^^ an answer to every man that asketh 
](Um a reason of the hope that U in him*" 1 Peter iii, 15* 

Unless hia belief be founded upon c^ovfc^iMi, and be the 
vesult of his own pareful e^amim|tion, is he not liable to be 
lulled intq a criminal indifference, shalixn by the assaults of 
false philosophy, or deluded by the visions of enthusiasm? 
Jn thp situations in which hie may be placed, in company 
lyrith the infidel, the sceptic, or the scoffer, or with Chris* 
tians of various df nominations, he will possess npne of the 
recjuisite stores of knowledge, by the assistance of which 
}ie m^y discover the artifice or the ignorance of hh oppo- 
J^efkty and render his attacks ineffectual ; he may be silenced, 
ip^y be disconcerted, and may expose himself and his pror 
fes^ion to. disgrace and ridicule, unless he be firmly ground* 
^d in all the important points of Christian knowledge* 

The studies oJf his riper years will derive peculiar advan** 
^age from the progress he had previously made in politic 
literature and the sciences. By his knowledge of the Greek^ 
language he will be enabled to read the New Testament in 
tbe original with ease and pleasure* Thus will he be well 
versed in that book, which is the sacred repository of the* 
words and actions of the Redeemer of mankind ; the uner-r 
ring guide of life, apd the pure source of ^1 his instruc* 
tions* He will peruse it with a critical view to the parti- 
cular style of each Evangelist, the idiomatic and foreign 
fornos of expression, and the particular allusions to ancient 
manners and customs* He will he careful to compare one 
passage with another, and thus will illustrate the general 
mctoing of the sacred writers. He will call to his assist* 
axice the works of skilful commentators and critics, ^o ena- 
ble him to see clearly the application of every parable and 
illustration, to explain difficult terms, and to follow to its 
full extent the chain and connexion of argument. *^ Let 
}kim carry on his researches wit;h a pious, humble, teacha* 
ble, and impartial spirit, guarding against preconceived 
. opinions hastily adopted, against bigotry for particular sys- 
tems, blind prepossessions in favour of a particular inter- 
preter, and the prejudices of habit, of his place of educa- 
ti<»i, or study of his relations and friends, and of his ex<^ 
pected patrons.^ To earnest prayer for. the superintending 
guidance of the Supreme Being let him join his own assi- 
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duous exertions, and follow the path of truths whitherso* 
ever it may lead him." Gisbomc, vol. ii, p. 11. 

From his previous attention to logic and the elements of 
the sciences he will reap an advantage similar to that which 
is enjoyed by a student in the law. They will instruct him 
in the methods of clear and conclusive reasoning, and in 
following arguments by regular steps to the discovery of 
the truth for which he searches. He will however consider 
the p:\rticular species of evidence which belongs to divine 
revelation, and will carefully mark the difference between 
history which depends upon testimony^ and science which 
is built upon demonstration* He will t>e careful not to con- 
found the different modes of investigating truths nor will 
he indulge a fondness for inquiry into metaphysical refine- 
ments, or subjects of abstruse speculation, which have no 
tendency to promote pietj', or advance the interests of mo- 
rality. Far from indulging in a cavilling disposition he will 
be fully satisfied with those plain, direct, and positive-evi- 
dences of revelation, which carried conviction to the mindt 
of a Newton, a Barrov/, a Pearson, a Clarke, and a Paley. 
• The historical part of his studies will open a wide field 
to his observation. He will make himself well acquainted 
with the events and actions recorded in the Old and New 
Testaments, will trace the resemblance subsisting between 
the traditions and mythology of the Pagan world, and the 
details of the sacred narrative of Moses ; he will illustrate 
his researches by reference to those authors who hav^ in- 
vestigated the subject of Jewish and Christian antiquities* 
He will apply the principles of sacred criticism to the ex- 
ternal evidences of scripture, examine the particular age of 
the author of each book, the purity of the text, and the con- 
dition and value of the most approved manuscripts ; and 
thus will ascertain the authenticity of all those waitings 
which compose the canon of the Old and New Testaments*. 

The perusal of sermons will be found to merit consider- 
able attention. By their assistance the student will with 
ease increase his stock of theological knowledge, gain 
the explanation of many difficult passages of scripture, and 
see subjects discussed with peculiar ability, and placed in 
various points of view. And surely no less satisfaction 
than improvement will result from his application to those 
discourses, which display the rich eloquence of Barrow^ 
the simple energy ©f Tillotson, the solid sense of Sharpe, 

* For useful i^inarks on preparatory studies, see Erasmi Ecciesiaa* 
tjes, lib. ii. 
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the animated descriptions o( Sheriock, the perspicuityr 
close argument of Clarke and Powel, the pregnant brevity 
of Ogden, the precision of Seeker, and the beautifid ima* 
gery of Seed and Tottie. 

Such writers will improve Ma ideas of theological criti; 
cism, and render him important service, when he procee<ft^ 
to the composition of sermons. They will assist his ocm*- 
ceptions of his subject, and give exactness and arrangement 
to his thoughts* They will set before him a variety of ar- 
guments, expressions, and illustrations, tind furnish nume- 
rous hints, which he may apply to his bwn immediate pur- 
pose^ 

When he proceeds to the composition of sermons^ he will 
reap the advantage of his previous attention to the beauties 
of language. He will then be sensible of the benefits ari- 
sing from the perusal of works of criticism, and the culti- 
vation of a pure taste. ' 

The style of a young divine must depend upon the con- 
dition of his hearers ; if they be of the common class, let 
him imitate the manner of Wilson and Burder : if they are 
of a superior rank, Atterbury and Sherlock may be propo- 
ised as excellent models of composition. His arguments 
ought to be concisely stated and clearly expressed, his di- 
visions few, and his discourses directed rather to the rea- 
son than the passions of his audience. He may be allowed 
sometimes to indulge in figurative ornaments, as they will 
give light, elegance, and spirit to his sermons. Pompous 
phrases, learned quotations, and remote allusions ought 
carefully to be avoided, as they injure the unity and sim- 
plicity of a discourse, and are more calculated to place the 
writer in an ostentatious point of view, than to familiarize 
his subject, or edify his hearers. 

The perusal of the 8erm<ms of others ought rather to 
stimulate industry than encourage idleness. In appropria- 
ting them to his own use he will show his judgment by se- 
lecting the best topics, and adapting them to the situations 
and circumstances, errors, doubts, prejudices, vices, and 
spiritual wants of his own congregation. He will be sen- 
sible however that the assistance he borrows from others is 
•weak in comparison with what he derives from his own 
mind ; and that the instruction which flows from his owa 
heart, his own reflections and observations, will not fail to 
•make the deepest impression upon his hearers, which is the 
great and important end of the labours of the pulpit. Ano- 
Sier encouragement to composition arises from considering^ 
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thai hj practice the difficulty of VFiting viU be gradually 
lessened, and. that the writer will in tiioe be no less &ur« 

Crised than pleased by discovering how much in a few years 
is later sermons surpass his first attempts** 
With respect to the mode of delivering a sermon, it may 
be observed, that the advice of a judicious friend, a&to the 
management of the voice, a^dthe propriety of gesture, will 
be of much more use than volumes of instructions. These 
can no more lead to perfection than studying the most exact 
theory of music can enable a reader to play well upon an 
instrument, to which end application and practice can alone 
conduce. In like manner a good delivery must be the effect 
of repeated trials. Precepts may improve the judgment, 
but will give little aid to the power of performance ; they 
may form critics, but cannot make speakers.f » 

. The principal fault attributed to the divines of the church 
of England is, that they are remarkable for a cold and ina- 
nimate mode of deliver}'. This circumstance points out 
the advantages, which formerly arose from the custom of 
preaching without the assistance of a written sermon. The 
preacher then gave way to the current of his own thoughts, 
and expressing himself as in animated conversation, trans- 
fused, without any diminution of their heat* and strength, 
his own sentiments into the breasts o^his hearers. 

Impressive as this practice certainly was, yet it may be 
remarked, that the present mode of delivering sermons has 
peculiar advantages. Sermons by the help of reflection are 
more correctly composed, with reasoning more just, instruc- 
tions more judicious, points of faith and doctrine more fully 
and truly explained, and what is of great ifioporjtance, with 
more regularity and method. As the divine of th.e diurch 
of England i§ by custom confined to one methpdi he should 
6tudy to improve it as much as he caa# As that extempo- 
rary discourse, which approaches the nearest to a written 
ecrmon in regularity of composition, smd purity of style, is 
the best; in like manner among the tirritten. sermons, that 
is undoubtedly most excellent, which is composed with the 
easy air, and pronounced with the unafTected warmth and 
fluency of the extemporary. 

Nothing is so impressive, or tends so much to the attain- 
ment of excellence, as the sight and the contemplation of 

* Read an excellent letter written by Dr. Jotmscm to the son (f a 
friend on taking orders. Seward's Biogpaph^ voL iij»p. 602. 

t Lawson's Lectures on Oratory, p. 411, &a This author merift 
the particular attention of every young clergynum. ' 
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living example. It is much tb be lamented that we have n# 
ptiblic school of eloquence for the instruction of young //i- 
trineSj in that species of delivery which. is necessary to give 
pathos, dignity, devoutness, and spirit, totheir mode of per- 
forming the various services of the church— in the reading 
desk, the pulpit, at the baptismal font, and the altar. Until 
such an institution be established, we must refer tb those^ 
trliose practice requires only to be genierally known to be 
liighly admired, and zealously followed. Happy are they 
iv^ho have an opportunity to be edified in the performance of 
the sacred services; by the emphatic correctness of a Por- 
-TTEUs, the solemn tones and impressive dignity of a Parr,^. 
and the devout, judicious, and unaffected elocution of a 
Maltbt. Were the public duties of piety thus generally 
performed throughout the nation, is it not probable that the 
crowds, which now fill the conventicles of sectarists, would 
resort with eagerness tp' their respective churches ; and, 
attracted by the manner of celebrating the service, woul4 
enjoy the additional advantages of solid and truly edifying 
instruction? 

Should the young divine be resolved to rhake the greatest 
improvement of his time, he will discpvcr that the occupa- 
tions and the active tluties even of a parish priest are not 
imcompatible with his studies. He will accordingly remain 
contented with those attainments, which enabled him to ob- 
tain Holy Orders. He will devote a considerable share of 
his leisure to add to the stock of his learning, and make his 
application no le$s a matter of inclination than of duty* 
** Literature, and isacfed literature ii^ particular, is requisite 
to a clergyman, not only as it is necessary to the edifying 
discharge of his pastoral duties, but as it forms apd .shows 
the turn of his mind, influences and implies his habits of 
life, fills up his time, makes him happy at home, detains 
him from pursuits improper in kind, or excessive in degree^ 
Or keeps his mind in a due tone for every work of his mi- 
tfi&try. In evert/ view it is a vital part of his x:haracterJ* 
Dr. Napleton*s Advice, p. 84, 

As the opinions of mankind have varied ia all ages re- 
specting the interpretation of the truths of revelation, he 
will observe that controversial writings form a considerable 
part of theological studies. He will therefore take a gene* 
ral view of the most remarkable controversies in their chro- 
nological order, and trace their origin, progress, and effects* 
He will remark that in the earliest ages of the church the 
apologists were obliged to defend tlie faith against the bigot- 
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tr of the JewSt >n<l tlia idolatiy of the HeaAena; that al 
the BeforiiHitioD<che proteatant contended with theenperadt 
tioua advocates for popecjr, and that in the jireaent a^ a 
divine must resort to the ancient areapona of orthodoz^y, to 
om>ose the advances of heretics^ who corrupt, and of in£*- 
oeut who deride the faith* He will therefore fumiah him* 
self with those arguments which may het opposed with the 
beat eflEcct against the errors of his own times. While bow* 
ever he is prepared '^ earneady to contend for the f aitK^^' aad is 
aever regardless of his solemn engagemeota, to maintain the 
*^ good fight," he will remember that the weapooa of his 
warfare are spirtual, that it is his duty to promote, his causa 
fay tempering bis aeal with candour, by opposing moderation 
to violence, and charity to malice ; and that all rancour, pre^ 
judice, and personality, ought to be banished from discus* 
aions, which have the glory of God and the eatabtishment of 
truth for their monientoua objects. 

And mindful of the sacred promise which he made dur- 
11^ the ceremony of ordination, he will be diligent in read* 
ing the holy Scriptures, and the lives of eminent and i»ous 
men ; and thus he will cherish. a devout frame and temper 
of mind, and increase his relish for spiritual pleasures* Hia 
studies will asnst and give vigour to ills professional occu- 
pations ; they will draw off his mind from the levity, folly, 
and selfidmess of the world, and make him regard with pro- 
per indifference the occupations which consume the irrevo^ 
cable hours of the idle and dissipated* They will keeji in 
his view the brightexamples of tne patriarchs^ prophets, aad 
apostles,, and of his divine Master himself* They will coa* 
firm his faith, increase his zeal, and encoura^ him ta run 
the race of duty with unremitting activity and pecseverance, 
whether he obtains the dignity of a Prelate, acquires the conn 
petency of Rector or Vicar ; or even continues thrau^g^ life 
in the- humble yet useful sphere of a. country curate** 

To the call of active dut^he will be ever attentive* Anx* ; 
ious to prove the efficacy of his holy reUmqa at a time wh^ 
suffering humanity asks most earnestly tor hia aid, he will 


Apod Denni' teis^cir est digsltas ejus f^vA qaamvk pusillom Be 
tenilnn gregem bona nde oumt;. qnam qui gsmmstis eoronis, pedis 
aareist rdSquoque strepitu ses^ venoltaxit. Audi i^tur pastor ex^ 
Tusticanique pag?* agnosce dignitatem tuani> non ut iiitumescas* sed ne 
mmiefis toi ^onam remm faufnffiiDram admixta contanunes. Kon re^ 
fmquamouaievoaiisautapleiididaBgnextibiobveaerit, sed illlxi refeit, 
ut pro aorte credita DomiBO fxu^imijf^ri tutujnr ad£era^ Kectsmqwc- 
taio quid commiswim s»t, quasn qui comnuserit*'* firttoiv Ecclea 
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ilot ttvoid, or rathe;!' he >rilt be anxious to yisit the bed of 

irickness* He will endeavour to compose the anguish of 

mind and the pertnrbation of spirits, during the dreadful 

visitations, of dis^ease, and the pains of expiring nature. He 

will express, from* deep conviction of the divine energy of 

his holjr faith, the language of consolation, and speak peace 

tc^ the troubled sonU He will convince the sufferer of the 

liecessity of a Redeemer, and display the blessings of his 

gracious promises: he ^will endeavour to raise bis mind 

above the sorrows of the world, and' fix his attention upon 

thode sublime and permanent enjoyments which lie beyond 

the grave, and are centered in a blisisful immortality. Thus 

will he support the true'dignity of that religion, which can 

bc^t instruct mankind to bear pain and sickness with forti- 

tude, and to resign their «ouls to death with composure, and 

even with gladness. 

A^phnsj learned^ ^ni diligent divine is one of the strong- 
est supports and brightest ornaments of his country, fa 
his getieral intercourse with mankind, while he maintains 
his dignity, he is free froni formality or moroseness ; enjoys 
society, but avoids its dissipation and its follies, and knows 
the vsdtie of time too well to sacrifice any very considerable 
share of it to mere amusement. To those who differ from 
him in religious opinions he shows firmness of principle 
Vifitholit asperity of conduct, as he is ever mild, gende, and 
tolerant. He warms the hearts of his flock, by his fervent 
and unaffected piety, and enlightens their understandings, 
tronfirms their taith) and invigorates their practice byhisju- 
dicioits and impressive discourses. In his private admoni- 
tions he is diligent in giving advice, and delicate in his man- 
ner of doing it; always considering whether the means he 
tdaploys of reconciling animosities and reproving vice^ are 
best calculated to answer the proposed ends. He maintains 
a proper intercourse with all classes of his parishioners^ 
but is neither arrogant to the poor, nor servile to the rich. 
To the indigent and deserving he is a constant friend, and 
protects them from the oppression of their superiors ; he re- 
lieves their wants as far as it is in his power, and reconciles 
them to their laborious and hunoble stations by the most 
earnest exhortations to patience and contentment. He is 
the composer of strife, and the soother of outrageous pas- 
sions, and no less the temporal than the spiritual ministers 
of peace. His family is the model for all others in their at- 
tentioii to private and public duties; he is the general object of 
esteem to all, except the malignant and the envious ; and be 
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has the happiness to observe that, as he advances in life, the 
respectability of his characti^r gives additicmal efficacy to his 
instructions, and both increases the honour and.promotes the 
diffusion of his holy religion. 

** The imagined presence of a wise and good man has 
been recommended as a convenient guard-to private conduct. 
How would this thought or action appear to Socrates, or 
Plato, or Aristides ? The parochial minister may with equal 
advantage suppose the ocular inspection of his spiritual 
Overseer, and anticipate with greater feeling his censure, or 
his approbation. If the fear of solitude, or vanity, or idle- 
ness, should draw him from the scene of his duty to the 
provincial town, to the camp, or the capital, he may seem 
to hear the voice of his elder brother^— Jflf^A vAom hast thou 
left those few sheep in the wildeniesM f The reproach may 
possibly vibrate in his ear, till it rise to the expostulation of 
a higher Friend and Monitor^-*yj»i©n, son ofjona^^ lovest 
thou me ? Happy is the clergyman who, under the impulse 
of all these motives, discharges with unabated diligence^ the 
sacred, useful, honourable office of a parish priest;.. and 
blessed is the congregation who receiveth and heareth him 
with a grateful and attentive mind." Or* Napletoa^s Con* 
secration Sermon, p. 107. 

The day will come when the Son of God himself, the great 
Teacher of Christianity, will appear to judge the world in 
righteousness. His minister, who has thus been an example 
in wordy in conversation^ in charity ^ in spirity in faith^ in 
purity y -who hath taken heed unto Mmselj .and all his jSoci^ 
over which the Holy Ghost hath ma4e him overseer^ msy 
then meet his congregation in pious hope that his labours, 
through the mercy of ^n all gracious Redeemer, will be ac- 
cepted; and what tongue can describe, what imagination can 
conceive the ecstatic transports of him, who, because he has 
turned many to righteousness^ shall shine as the stars ofhea* 
V en for ever and ever ^ and shall be welcomed to the realms 
of eternal glory with these gracious expressions of accep- 
tance, " Well done, good and faithful servant; 

ENTER THOU INTO THE JOY OF THY LoRD J" I Tim. iv, l^» 

Dan. xiii, 3. Mattt xxv^ 21* 
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THUS htve I eodeavoured to execute my 
design, by sketching the outlines of general knowlf 
opening the Tarious prospects of Religion, Learning 
and Taste to the young and studious reader; an 
discussion of every subject I have omitted no fair 
nity <>f endeavouring- to strengthen the ties of get 
triotism, and to increase his zeal for the service of 
gion> My plan would however be incomplete, i 
conclude this work without subjoining a few consit 
which will be stated with more freedom, and ur 
s;reater earnestness, because they have not been st 
iBswted upottby the numerous writers upon these 
although I am Bensible, from long experience a 
tive observation,, that they are of the highest im[ 
To all who feel a proper regard for the dearest 
of society, education must appear to be a subject of 
serious concern, as it has thie most powerful in:l 
forming the character, inculcating the principles, 
BKttiog the happiness of the rising generation, j 
are the peculiar circumstances of the present times 
BUmerous and unprecedented dangers to which yc 
. are now exposed, that it can hardly be questioned, 
there was ever a period in our history, when greate 
and oiedience were necessary on their part ; gn 
eunupection on the part of their parents; or gre 
gtnce^ aided by all the advantages of learning am 
CDce, on the part of their instructors. 

Writers of eminence and respectability, who 

markable for their accurate observations upon thee 

mankind, have drawn very gloomy pictures of the depraved 
manners of the last century. Berkely, the celebrated bishop 
of Cloyne, and Hartley, the ingenious author of the Ob- 
servations on Man, did not hesitate to attribute much of 
tfiis national degeneracy to neglect in the conduct of educa- 
tion, particularly among the higher ranks of society. But 
had these writers lived in the present times, can it be se- 
riously asked, whether they would have fouud no additional 
subjects for their complaints ? or rather would they not 
have apprehended that greater and more alarming dangers . 
than UiQse which impended over their contemporarie 
would arise from the prevalence of evils now existing? 
Vol. II. T 
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juch conjectures are confirmed by those authors wh© 
yp recently remarked the various and considerable 
jtiges, which have taken place in the opinions and the con- 
;t of their contemporaries *• '^ In consequence of the tide 
itrealth, which our extensive commerce has caused to flow 
i> this country, the luxury and dissipation of the higher 
» lers of society have reached an unprecedented height ; . 
\ iile the public opinion of high birth and hereditary honours 
\ 3 sunk far below their former estimation* The rage for pub- 
^ I amusements, and for crowded assemblies of persons of 
\ ishion, who meet for no purpose but to destroy time, and 
\ ^courage the selfishness of gaming, has gone far to extin- 
• > uish their domestic pleasures, and to banish rational and 
?fined conversation* I'lie distinctions formerly preserved 
^it)ng the different ranks, which were once reputed the 
ieat preservatives of decorum and order, are now neglected 
its unnecessary, and ridiculed as formaL The doctrines of 
liberty and equality are not confined to speculators on go- 
vernment, or political declaimers alone, but are introduced 
into common habits of thinking, and general modes of acting: 
among other mischiefs to which they have given rise, they 
have increased the self-sufficiency of young men, encouraged 
the indulgence of their passions, flattered their vanity, led 
them to regard government of every kind as tyranny, reli- 
gion as superstition, and the laws and regiUations of all former 
ages as incompatible with the rights of their nature, and un- 
worthy of the dignity of their understandings. The general 
reverence for the experience of age and for the privileges of 
authority is gready diminished, and this change of opinion 
and laxity of principle are observed to be in no instances 
more conspicuous than in the relaxation of parental autho- 
rity, the indulgence of the appetites and inclinations of the 
, young, and the confident manners, and sometimes the open 
disobedience of children to their parents." 

Such are the most striking characteristics attributed to 
the present times ^ and whether the description be allowed 
to be precisely accurate, or only partly just, it is our earnest 
desire, as well as our urgent duty, even supposing that a 
relaxation of principle, an immoderate' pursuit of pleasure, 
and an impatience of authority and restraint have not yet 
pervaded any considerable part of the community, to sound 
the alarm of approaching, danger, and to point out the best 

* See Mrs. H. More on Female Education/; BowfUer's Reform or 
Ruin ; Bowles's Rt-flcctions on the Stiite of Society ; Mrs. West's Let- 
ters to a young Man ; and Dr. Barrow on Education. 
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' naeans of counteracting such enemies to our present peace 

* and future happiness. 

Awakened therefore by apprehensions of mischief so 
' tlireatening to the morals of the young, unless vigorous 
Pleasures are adopted to prevent it, and prompted by no mo- 
tive, except that which the love of my country inspires, let 

• me Jdc allowed to address my final exhortation upon this 
Tnomentous subject to those to whose especial service my 
present labours are devoted. Let me calmly remonstrate 
-^vith such as have already imbibed the principles of the new 
philosophy^ but have not drank enough of its pernicious 
draughts to be wholly intoxicated ; and let me caution those 
>v:hose lips are yet pure and unsullied by its taste, before 

* remonstrance may be fruitless, and all caution vain ; and 
let me earnestly entreat them all, if they have any due re- 
gard for their own comfort, resjiectability, and happiness, 
to listen to that sound and salutary advice, which will not 
only diminish the labour of their teachers, but augment the 
pleasures of knowledge, apd give due efficacy and success 
to the established modes of education. 

The great objects more immediately requisite for young 

• tnen to attend to are, piety to God-^ — obedience to pa- 
rents THE IMPROVEMENT OF TIME — ^the DILIGENT PUR- 
SUIT OF THEIR RESPECTIVE STUDIES— and an IMITATIOK 
OF THE VIRTUOUS AND HONOURABLE CONDUCT OF THEIR 

ANCESTORS — ^such wiU prove the best and the most effec- 
tual preservatives against the reigning evils of the times, 
the vices of libertinism, the sin of infidelity, and the folly 

- of innovation. 

I. Let me recal your attention to the first and the most 
important part of my work, and conjure you, my young 
reader, by the most affecting considerations which can in- 
fluence the mind of man— by your reverential awe of your 
great Creator — ^by the regard you owe to your immortal 
soul — ^by your solemn professions as a christian — by your 
ardent desire of comfort in this world, and of happiness in 
the next, to adhere with inflexible firmness to your religious 
engagements. Prove your belief in the truths of Christiani- 
ty, the evidences of which you have examined, and to the 
rewards of which you aspire, as the most sublime objects 
of all human ambition, by yout conformity to the institu- 
tions of the established religion of your country. Keep 
' alive the holy fiame of fervent and unaffected piety by the 

* . practice of private^ as well as public devotion.; and never let 
the 9un begin his daily course without recommending your 
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self and your fnends to die protection of the great Authfu: 
of your being, the Giver of every blessing you can hope to 
enjoy. Be devout without ostentation, and religious with- 
out hypocrisy* Remember that devoti<mal exercises are 
recommended by the concurrent voices of all nations, tiiat 
they are particularly enjoined by the precepts of our hohr 
religion, as the most effectual means to maintain that spi- 
ritual intercourse between man and Us Maker, which is « 
highest privilege of rational beings* Becollect that prayer 
is a preservative against the allurements of sin, and the 
snares of temptation ; that most acceptable in die sight q£ 
God is the sacrifice made by innocence ; and that ^^ tiie re- 
membrance of your Creator in the d»jrs of your youth,-' 
conducive as it is to the support of (aitii, and the perform- 
ance of duty, will prove a source of the most elevated 
hope and the purest joy, throughout every period, and amid 
every trial of your life. 

IL FiLiiiL rxKTT is the prime affection of tiie soul, xai 
one t>f the most sacred and important of all social relations. 
It is the voice of nature, sanctioned by the authority of 
reason sind revelation, and derived from the best and purest 
feelings of the heart. Consider that its vicdation was ^ways 
regarded, by the wisest and most entightmed people, as the 
most flagrant breach of morality, and therefore was punish- 
ed with the severest rigour. Reason fidly justifies tiie 
principle upon which the laws <d the Jews, the Romans, 
and the Chinese, against refractory and undutiful duldren 
were founded : for filial disobedience is a sure marie ci* that 
insensibility, as well as of that ingratitude and injustice, 
which have a direct tendency to a violation of order and 
the commission of crimes. Filial love, on the Contrary, i9 
the certain indication of such an amiable temper, as will 
display itself with unifcmn benevolence in all relations, in 
which hereafter as a man you wSl stand to society. It is 
the root of the most endearing charities ; its branches are 
vigorous, and will bear the most precious and the most 
ddicious fruit* There is the best reason to presume that 
an aiFectionate son will become an affectionate brother, 
friend, husband, and father. When arrived at the age of 
mature reason you will be sensible that the restraints for- 
merly laid upon you by your parents were the effects of true 
regard, intended to shield you from evil, not to debar you 
from good, to guard you from danger, not to contract the 
circle of your j^easures, for the sake of asserting autiioriQr, 
or displaying power. Let, therefore, no fodiish vanity, no 
levity or caprice of temper, no arrogance, arising from sur 
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' ^rior fordine^ ar the coosciousness of superior oi* more 

.fashion^le accomplishments, so far possess your mind, and 

blind yourimderstanding, as to induce you to treat your pa- 

- fents with inattention or disrespect. Always remember that 
your duty to them is inferior only to that which binds you 

. to the great Author of your being; and that neither the im- 
plicit submission of childhood, nor the return of affectionate 
o0ices in more advanced age, can ever cancel your obliga- 
tions ioT z, father* s protection^ or repay the solicitudes of a 
wnother^s tenderness. 

In the practice of filial obedience attend more particular- 
' ly to one instance of it, which seems to be highly reason- 
, aJble, and strictly expedient. I allude to the choice of a pro* 
Jession. Your parents have an undoubted right to decide 
. for you ; and their experience and knowledge of the world 
may be fairly presumed to lead them to such a determin- 
ation as is most proper and advantageous upon the whole. 
Be not influenced in a concerh so highly conducive to the 

- happiness of your life, by a predilection, founded upon your 
own caprice, or. the taste of your coijapanions, when the de- 
cision oilght to be made with reference to your peculiar 
temper, circumstances, and abilities, of which youj from 
your tender age and inqxperience, must necessarily be an 
•incompetent judge. When you mix with the world you will 
behold the unhappy effects of. persons having been brought 
up to employments, for which neither nature nor education 
have fitted them ; you will remark instances of profession- 
al men, who are neither diligent, studious, nor serious, and 
and who h^ve no professional zeal, and are therefore con- 
stantly liable to the ridicule of their friends and the cen- 

. sures of the public, by acting out of character. Shpiild you be 
admitted to their confidence, you will hear them lament 
that they were the victims of their own choice, or of some 
consideration, which had no reference to their abilities, or 
their dispositions.. You may observe that, as the pursuits - 
of life are various, a sphere of action may be found suitable 
to each particular turn of mind. To the bold and the enter- 
prising the army and navy present opportunities of exer- 
tion ; to the serious and contemplative the church ; to the 

V acute and aspiring the law ; and to the diligent and persever- 
ing the various occupations of the merchant. Let not your 
pride< or your vanity, be suffered to take the alarm, and 
create prejudices against any situation which is advantage- 
ous and respectable. Judge not by specious appearances, 
but attend to all the benefits it may secure to you in the 
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course of your life, and the rewai^ whiefa it masjr bestcnr 
upon your care and assiduity. When you have once been 
directed to make a judicious choice, let no caprice induce 
you to repent of your opticm, no unsteadiness relax your 
diligence ; persevere with constancy in the path to which ex- 
perienced guides have conducted you ; and be assured Aat 
steady and unremitting exertions will be rewarded by ade- 
quate success. 

As the mild suggestions of parental advice gradoally soc- 
ceed the controul of that authority which was adapted to 
your weaker years, improve the intimate connexioQ by un- 
remitting assiduity, and unreserved confidence $ and qualify 
yourself to be the most agreeable associate of your pnrentk 
And if, as they sink under the weight of years, you derive 
a pleasure from alleviating their pains, and soothing infirmi- 
ties, the tie which will bind you to each other's hearts, will 
be love inexpressible, formed from the first emotions of your 
sensibility, and strengthened by length of time, and the con- 
stant reciprocity of affecuonate offices. 

III. Reflect that time pursues his flight on rapid wings, 
and that the hours of youth, like the waters of an impetuous 
stream, roll on never to return. Tou must be sensible that 
the portion of life appropriated to your education is not, if 
duly considered, a season for pleasure and pastime alone; 
that the days will come, when you will have no leisure from 
the engagements of the world to increase your stock of 
knowledge by study, and to improve by regular application . 
those talents which Providence has committed to your care, 
for the use of which you are accountable to conscience, to 
society, and to Heaven ; from the abuse and neglect of which 
will spring sad regret and unavailing sorrow ; but from the 
cultivation of which will arise the delights of a self applaud- 
ing mind, and the respect and honotu* of the virtuous and 
the wise. 

Do you enjoy the distinguished privilege of being a ment' 
her of one of the Universities ? Whether your destination 
has led you to the abodes of learning and science, which 
adorn the banks of the Isis, or the Cam, in whatever aca- 
demical rank you may be placed, fail not to improve every 
opportunity, and to seek every means of acquiring know- 
ledge, afforded by tutors and professors ; cultivate the ac- 
quaintance of the learned, the accomplished, the serious, 
and well disposed ; disregard the solicitations of the idle, 
and resist the allurements of the dissipated, the intem- 
perate, and the irregular, who may urge you to drain 
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the bowl of intoxication, and transgress the bounds of dis* 
cipline. Look to the remit of their misconduct, and you 
^rill remark that, far from affording any true pleasure to an 
ingenuous mind, it terminates in disgrace, punishment, and 
ruin. Frequently meditate upon the actions, and familiairiae 
yourself to the works of the great and the good, who have 
inhabited the same mansions of learning, trodden the same 
paths, and experienced the pleasures of solitude, or social 
converse, in the same delightful gardens and groves. Let 
the classic scenes cmce honoured by a Milton and a Dry- 
xiKK, a Pearsoh and a Tillotson, a Newton or a 
Ci^ARKE, a Locke or a Clarendon, an Addison or a 
JFoHNSON, a Blacrstone or a Jones, give additional 
atrength to your resolutions, animate yotir endeavours 
with new ardour, and inspire you with greater alacrity in 
'the pursuit of every study, and the cultivation of every 
moral and intellectual excellence^. 

lY. Consider that no habit is so conducive to the accoiA- 
plisliment of the great ends of education, as a habit of //t/i* 
gen<e. Idleness is the parent of every vice $ but well direc- 
ted activity is the source of every laudable pursuit, and ho- 
nourable attainment. It is peculiarly adapted to the frame 
and constitution of youth, promotes good humour, and is 
conducive to health. Indolence and inactivity are no less 
Bubversive of every purpose of mental improvement, than 
of the general happiness of life. An idle boy will gradu- 
ally lose the energy of his mind, will grow indifferent to 
the common objects of pursuit, except «uch as stimulate his 
passions with force; and when he advances into life, be 
wilL with difficulty be prevailed upon to make any important 
exertion, even for the promotion of his own interest, and 
much kss for that of his friends* The character of a slug- 
gard-^-of him, who loses the pleasant, the healthy, and the 
precious hours of the morning in sleep, and the remaining 
part of the day in ijidolence, is justly reputed contempti- 
ble. While his powers of mind remain torpid, the diligent 
applies his activity to the most useful ends. His steps may 
not be uniformly rapid, or hfs actions always conspicuous ; 
he may not attract the gaze of mankind^ or move in the 

* Movenmr nescio quo pacto ipsislods, in ombus eomm auos diligi- 
mns aut admiramor aosiuit vestigja. Me qui&m ipsac iliac Athxnae 
NosTRAX Don tam qperibus magnificis, exqiiisitlsfjue andquorum arti^ 
bas delectaDt, quam recordatione summorum vironiro, abl quisque ha- 
bttare, ubi sedcre, ufai dlq;nitare KUtus sit, stiidfoseqne eomm etiam 
sepulchia contempknr. Cicero de Legibus, lib. % 
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circle of fashionable levity and dissipation; but you may 
observe that by habitual dexterity of conduct^ and the prac- 
tice of business, he is qualified to meet the difficulties, and 
fulfil the duties of any situation, in which he may be placed; 
and you will frequently see him by his unremitting perseve- 
rance acquire objects of fortune, distinction, and honour, 
which men of unimproved talents very rarely, if ever obtain*. 

*' Excellence is never granted to man, but as the reward 
of labour. It argues indeed no small strength of mind to 
persevere in habits of industry without the pleasure of per- 
ceiving those advances, which like the hand of a clock, 
whilst they make hourly approaches to their point, yet pro- 
ceed so slowly as to escape observation." Sir J. Reynolds. 

If you take an extensive survey of the- world, you may 
remark that nothing great or laudable, nothing splendid or 
permanent, can be effected without the exertion of diligence. 
Are not the treasures of fortune, the fruits of industry, the 
acquirements of learning, and the monuments of glory to 
be referred to its animating influence ? Behold the student 
engaged in poring over the volumes of knowledge by hif 
midnight lamp, and stealing his hours of study even from 
the season of repose ; behold the peasant roused by the 
dawn of the morning to pursue his daily toils along the 
furrowed field ; repair to the manufactory of the artificer, 
and amid the various divisions of labour, observe with what 
alacrity all the sons and daughters of industry are plying 
their incessant tasks ; or visit the crowded haven, where 
the favourable gales call the attention of the vigilant mari- 
ners ; and you will remark that the whole scene is life, mo- 
tion and exertion* In these various situations, in every na- 
tion of the globe, from the ardent and enterpri2ing sons of 
Britain, to the almost countless myriads which people the 
wide plains of China, you may observe that the principle of 
diligence, like the great law of creation which causes the 
planets to perform their invariable revolutions, pervades 

♦ ** The sluggard is wiser in his own conceit, than seven men whe 
can render a reason. He who has no inclination to learn more, will 
t)e very apt to think that he knows enough. Nor is it wonderful that 
he should j^ride himself in the abundance of his Visdom, with whom 
every wavering thought, every half formed imagination passes for a 
fixed and substantial tiTith. Obstinacy also, which makes him unable 
to discover his mistaker, makes him believe himself unable to commit 
them.'* Dr. Powell's Discourse 1. The patient mule which travels 
slowly night and day, will in the end go faTther than the Arabiaa 
counter. Persian ProverU 
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each busy scene, and throughout the world actuates the 
of men for some useful purpose. 

y. Finally^ never wearied in exploring the noeant bgr • 
which your mind may be directed to its proper endi 9cA 
your ardour for excelling in every thing fair and good maj 
l|^ increased, turn, frequently turn to the memorable pages 
of our English histor>% and consider with due attentioa 

THE ILLUSTRIOUS CHARACTERB AND LAUDABLE COW- 
DUCT 07 YOUR ANCESTORS. You will find that they were 
men, favoured by nature with masculine sense and profound 
judgment, not eager for innovation, but as deliberate itt 
forming as prompt to execute their designs* After long 
oppression under the papal ybke they vindicated the right! 
. of reason and conscience, became the strenuous supporters 
of the Protestant faith, and the advocates for a mUd and 
generous toleration. They framed a system of govern* 
ment, the glory of which is limited and hereditary ihonar* 
chy ; and they founded it upon the basis c^ equal law.. To 
their wise resolutions in councH, and to their invincible cou* 
rage in the field, we owe the blessings of our invaluable con* 
stitution. They were remarkable for plainness and sim- 
plicity of manners, honouring inbred worth, and raising 
merit from the humblest station to the most exalted sphere; 
and yet rendering proper homage to noble birth and high 
rank. They preserved the due distinctions between the va- 
rious orders of society, and were sensible of the utility of 
a just and regular subordination* Behold the monuments 
of their regard for piety and learning in the churches, col- 
leges, and schools, which overspread the land ; and consi- 
der the ample provision which they made for the perpetuiqr 
of the bleasmgs derivable from Christianity and useful know- 
ledge. They were lovers of their country to an enthusias- 
tic degree, and prodigal of their blood in its defence ; they 
were economical, generous, and hospitable ; in no respect 
inferior to the most distinguished people of antiqui^-^ 
the illustrious natives of Greece and Rome ; and in some 
circumstances rising to a greater elevation of moral and 
intellectual dignity, for they acted under the influence of 
a more temperate and more widely-extended liberty; and 
they were enlightened by the knowledge of a beneficent, ' 
holy, and sublime religion. 

To advert to the conduct of those who were distinguished 
in former times by their merit, has always been considered 
an excellent and efiicacious mode to rouse mankind from 
the lethargy of bdolence to the labours of virtue. To wha 
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/ncc can I appeal than to the spirited descriptioii 
/nosthenes gave of Aristides, Mlltiades, and the 
jfceks of their age, to rouse his countrymen to ema- 
laTiCh.. Jlynth. T. p. 98, v. 1. Edit. Allen. We shall do 
well to recollect how strongly the influence of education 
was felt in reforming the manner of the Spartans.* TThc 
great Lycurgus, by his prudent institutions, converted a 
luxurious and a dissipated people into a temperate and a 
martial community. And so long as the Romans adhered 
to their ancient maxims, they pursued their career of victo- 
ry and glor}'. But to what more powerful cause than to the 
relaxation of pristine discipline, and the profligate manners 
of their noble youth, can we attribute the fall of their mighty 
empire?* 

\Vhat therefore was the principle which raised the cele- 
brated nations of old to such a pitch of honour, dominion, 
and renown ? AVas it the spirit of restless innovatioti, and 
avidity for political novelties? Was it not rather a system 
of laws adapted to the genius of the people, well established 
by authority, and long persisted in, without deviation from 
the original plan of each respective constitution ? Was it 
not the peculiar genius of their wise establishment, inspir- 
ing the minds of their youths with noble sentiments from age 
to age, and directing their conduct through successive gene- 
rations to all that was fair and good ? This spirit reigned 
among the Persians, the brave and virtuous companions of 
the elder Cyrus, and imparted its choicest influence to the 
Greeks and Romans of the purest times. And is it not, 
we may confidently ask, a similar, or rather a superior 
SPIRIT, whi'jh has raised Great Britain to the glorious pre- 
eminence, which she has obtained among modern nations ? 
Has it not fostered the valour of her heroes, the wisdom of 
her philosophers, the sagacity of her statesmen, and the 
skill of her artists ? 

The great and extensive advantages which must necessa- 
rily accrue to soeiety at large, from the proper educatic^a 
of persons in the higher ranks of life, will appear from con- 
sidering the vifiuence of their examples upon all around 
them. If ignorance should be suffered to cloud their un- 
derstandings, and immorality, resulting from a want of pro- 

* A more powerful cause than this may be assigned for the fall of 
the Roman empire. When, the hardy, strong, and courdgeous people of 
Gaul, Germany, and Scandinavia had learned the discipline <h the Ro- 
mans and obtained arms, they were an overmatch for them in thcfiaW 
f battle. Editor. 
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))er discipline, should disgrace their conduct, the injurjr 
done to society will extend to all its members. But if per* 
sons in the higher ranks be Hvell instructed in their duty, 
and their conduct prove the rectitude of their principles, 
the beiieficial effects of- their actions, like the overflowing 
waters of a fertilizing stream, will spread far and wide 
in every direction, and the final result to the state will be* 
highly important and eminently beneficial, as it will consist ^ 
in general stability of principles, general regularity of con* 
duct, and general happiness* 

The rising generation, brought up in the true principles 
of religion, enlightened by .general knowledge, and encou- 
raged not less by the^examples; than improved by the ad- 
vice of their parents and their teachers, will be freed from 
the imputation of degeneracy ; they will follow their an- 
cestors in the paths of integrity, honour, and true noble- 
ness of conduct ; they will be fortified against the attacks 
and the artifices of infidelity, and will persevere, as they 
advance in life, in every virtuous and honourable pursuit. 

And may this indispensable and invaluable truth be for 
ever inculcated by parents and teachers, with a degree of 
solicitude and zeal proportioned to the importance- of the 
subject, and for ever remembered by the young, that the 
honour of the British character, and the stability of 
the British Constitution, must depend upon Religion^ 
Virtue^ and Knoxuledgey as their firmest and best supports* 
In the higher ranks of society, and more particularly among 
professional men, it is more immediately requisite that 
these constituents of personal me^it should be carried to the 
greatest perfection. Every sincere lover of his country 
therefore, will be eager to promote, by all expedienu in his 
power, that rational, enlightened, and comprehen- 
sive system of education, which improves and perfects all 
of them ; and he will determine that every channel to use- 
ful information ought to be opened, every suitable reward 
proposed, and every honourable incitement hVld out, which 
may stimulate our ingenuous youth to improve to thr- 
utmost of their power the faculties with which* 
Providence has blessed them, in order that the 
seeds of instruction may produce the most copious 
harvest of virtue, and their conscientious and 
able discharge of all the duties of life mat con- 
tribute equally to the happiness^of themselves 
and their friends, and to the general prosperitt 
and trve glort of thei^r country. 
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SUPPLEMEBTT TO CLAS^ IL 
CHAPTER IL VOL.1. 

•V TIB PSOPftlBTT or LBAHVIHO OUB OWH LAVaUAaX AS AK 
IBTBOOaCTIOV TO rOBBIGV LAHGUAGES. 

THE want of a grammatical knowledge of our own 
language will not be effectually supplied by any other ad- 
vantages whatsoever* Much practice in the polite world, 
and a general acquaintance with the best authors^ are good 
helps, but alone will hardly be sufficient. We have writers 
who have enjoyed these advantages in their full extent, and 

{et cannot be recommended as models of an accurate style, 
f uch less then will what is commonly called karntng serve 
the purpose ; that is, a critical knowledge of ancient Ian* 
guages, and much reading of ancient authors. 7he great- 
est critic and most able grammarian of the last age, when 
be came to apply his learning and his criticism to an Eng- 
listuauthor, was frequently at a loss in matters of ordinary 
use and common construction in his own vernacular idiom* 
A good foundation in the general principles of grammar is 
in the first place necessary to all those who are initiated in 
a learned education ; and to all others likewise who shafl 
have occasion to learn modem languages. Universal gram- 
mar cannot be taught abstractedly : it must be taught widi 
reference to some language already known, in which the 
terms are to be explained, and the rules exemplified. The 
learner is supposed to be unacquainted with all bat his na- 
tive tongue ; and in what other can you, consistently with 
reason and common sense* explain it to him \ When he has 
a competent knowledge of the main principles of grammsr 
in general, exemplified in his own language, be then wiB 
apply himself with great advantage to the study of any 
other. To enter at once upon the science of grammar and 
the study of a foreign language, is to encounter two diffi* 
culties together, each c^ which would be much lessened by 
being taken separately and in its proper order. For these 
plain reasons a competent grammatical knowledge of our 
own language is the true fouadatioq upon which sdl litera* 
ture, properly so called, ought to be raised. If this me* 
thod were adopted in our schools ; if children were first 
taught the common principles of granunar^ by aome short 
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Md'tteir sjml^ln of English gramftiftr, wtiidh lia|>pity b)f il» 
#impltcity mA fucilUy h perhfips fitter ihaci that of any other 
lan^age for such a purpose ; they would have some notion 
of what they were going about; when they should enter into 
tfkr Latin grammar ; and would hardly be engaged so many 
years as they now are^ in that most irksome and difficult 
part of Iftehiture, with much labour of the memory, and 
with so little assistance of the unilerstanding. 

Whateirer^ the advantages or defects of the English Ian* 
guage i>e, as it is oui" own language, it deserves a high de- 
gree of our study and attention, boA with regard to the 
choice of words which we employ, and with regard to the 
syntax, or the arrangement of those words in a sentence. 
"We know how much the Greeks and the Romans, in their 
xnost polished and flourishing times, cuftivated their own 
tongues. We know how much study both the Prench and 
Italians have bestowed upon theirs. Whatever knowledge 
«bay be acquired by the study of other languages, it can 
never be communicated with advantage etcept by such aa 
can write and speak their own language weH. L^ the mat* 
ter oi an author be ever so good ai^ useful, his composi^' 
tic^s will always suffer in the public fcstecm, if his express 
aion be deficienr in purity and propriety. At the same 
time, the attainment of a cotrect and elegant style n an ob«^ 
ject which demands application and labour. If any ima^ 
gtne that they can catch it merely by the ear, or ac^tro if 
by a slight perusal of some of our good authors, they will 
find themselves much disappointed. The many errors, 
eye^ in point of grammar, thfe many offences against pU'^ 
rity of language, which are committed bj' writers who are 
far from being contemptible, demonstrate, that a careful 
^tudy of the language is previousrly requisite, in all who 
Him at writing it properly. 

. These observations appear to determine conclusively the 
subject which we have been discussiog. They will su^e 
therefore to prove that the application of a child to a dead 
language, before he is acquainted with his own, is a lament* 
able waste of time, and highly detrimental to the -Improve* 
tnent of his mind. It was the neglect of the cultivation 
of our own tonguel which excited the reproach of M» 
Voltaire. 

The general principles of grammaf are common to afl 

languages ; a nouti is the same in English, FVenth, Latiri; 

Greek, ic. The varieties of languages dre easily acquired 

by observation and practice, when a preUminary knowlcdg* 
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of our own grannnar is obuioed. But the comprebcnsios 
of our native tongue is not the only good preparative ior 
the study of other languages* Some previous acquaictance 
with the general nature of things is necessary to the aiccoin* 
plishment of this end, in order that our literary progreat 
may be obstructed merely by words* For, although it be 
useful to leave some difficulties in the way of a child, that 
he may exercise his mind in overcoming them, yet he must 
not be disgusted by too many or too great impediments* 
Our whole attention should consist in proportioning the dif- 
ficulties to his powers, and in oflkriDg them to his con^dert- 
tion individually. If Latin were made the primary object 
of a child's lessons, he would lose a vast portion of time in 
the study of grammar ; he would be incapable of perceiv- 
ing the beauties of that language, because he would not havt 
acquired any previous knowledge* No benefit therefore 
could possibly accrue from reading, in the Latin tongue, sub- 
jects which he couid not understand in his own* But by 
becoming well acquainted with our best poets and prose 
vriters he will easily learn, independently of the number of 
ideas which he will gain thereby, the general rules of gram- 
mar ; several examples will unfold them, and a proper ap» 
plication of others may be soon made without difficulty* 
Besides, he will acquire taste and judgment, and be well 
prepared to feel the beauties of a foreign tongue, when he 
begins to feel the beauties of his own* His knowledge be- 
ing also extended and diversified, it will be found that the 
aole difficulty attendant on the study of Latin consists in 
learning words : so that to obtain a just knowledge of thingS| 
he must apply himself'to such Latin authors only as are widi- 
\n the reach of his capacity, and whose writings he can 
comprehend with the same facility as if they were written in 
his native language* By this plan he will easily acquire the 
Latin tongue, treasure up' fresh knowledge as he advances, 
and experience no disgust in the study of it* Nothing can 
be more useless than to fatigue a child, by filling his. memo- 
ry with the rules of a language which he does not yet un- 
derstand* For, of what advantage is the.j^nowledge of all 
Its rules, if he be unable to apply them? We should wait 
therefore till reading has gradually enlightenicd his mind, 
and then the task becomes less irksome to him* When he 
has studied lus own language, we should anticipate the 
principal differences between the Latin and English syntax* 
His surprize in perceiving an unexpected difference will ex- 
cite his curiosity^ and effectually remote all distaste* After 
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tkis and not before, wc may devote a part of each day to 
ILatin ; but^it ought never to be the principal object of hit 
studies. 

Such is the oudine of this plan of education, which hat 
nature for it basis, and reason for its superstructure ; but 
such a plan, it must be granted, is not to be found in^tinj 
of our seminaries of learning* Their system inverts know«- 
ledge ; this proposes to make it orderly and progressive* 
Theirs is founded on precedent and long established usage; 
this is recommended by its obvious utility and economy of 
time. 


THE END. 
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